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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE desire that has been generally ex^ 
pressed, to have the Agricultural Survet^ 
of the Kingdom reprinted, with the additional 
Communications which have been received since 
the Original Reports were circulated, has in- 
duced the Board of Agriculture to come to a 
resolution to reprint such as appear on the whol^ 
fit for publication. 

It is proper at the same time to add, that the 
Board does not consider itself responsible for 

■ 

every statement contained in the Reports thus 
reprinted, and that it will thankfully acknowledge 
any additional information which may still l^p 
communicated. 



N, B. Letters to the Boards may he addressed 
toSirJoKS Sinclair, Bart. M.P. the President^ 
No. 32, SackvilleStreet, Piccadilly, London. 
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The anxiety of the Prbsidbnt of the Board 
to have the Reports of the English Counties 
finished, induced him to propose my examining 
a county in the summer of 1807; but having 
already executed that task in five counties, and 
being sensible that such works are more advaa* 
tageously performed by various persons than by 
a few, united with the resolution that Essex 
should be my last labour in this way, I begged 
yfep to excuse me: difficulties, however, having 
occurred in procuring a Surveyor for Oxford shiro, 
that county alone remained unassigned/ and the 
President again applied to me to undertake it ; 
and finding hirti much set on completing the 
kii^gdom, I complied with his request, however 
co!itra!*y it was to my own judgment and indi-* 
nation. 

A hope had long been entertained, that it 
would have been executed by Dr. Williams, 
Professor of Botany in the University of Oxford : 
had the undertaking been so fortunate as to have 
been placed in such able hands, it would havQ 
been executed in a manner more to the satisfac- 
tipn of the Board. 

OXFORD.] a I have 



Vi PREFACE. 

I have too often addressed the readers of the 
Eeports, to render an explanation of the princi- 
ples by which I am governed in these works ne- 
cessary ; and have therefore only to request, that 
they will bear in mind the very material object of 
that General Report, in which is designed to 
be conveyed a concentrated view of the National 
Agriculture ; the practices that deserve commen- 
dation ; the deficiencies that demand improve- 
ment ; the rneans of spreading whatever is good-; 
and of remedying whatever is defective. That 
work can only be built on ^the minute details of 
the various Surveyors ; whose facts, though too 
numerous for entertainment, will not be useless 
in the hands of those, whose business it will be 
to reduce the whole. to order and consistency .^ 

Upon the circumstance of repetitions, whictt 
at first sight may appear too numerous, one oh- 
servation should be made : suppose that in the 
quantity of seed, time of sowing, or any similar 
point of management, there is a very near re- 
semblance, I have heard it remarked, that one 
line would contain the matter as well as a page : 

thus. 

Seed ivheat two bushels. 

But it may be asked, is such a general average, 

that of all farmers indiscriminately ? or only of 

good ones ? or of those the Reporter conversed 

with, whether good or indifferent managers? If 

variations, do they tend to lessen or increase it i 

How 
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How far does the practice of the best correspond 
with that of the rest ? And then, who are what 
the Reporter calls good ? Who knows that they 
really are so, if not' named? Hence the satis- 
faction of finding the authority every where 
named. Without minutiae of this sort, the 
reader, from the first page to the last of a book, 
has always the writer between^ him and the 
farmer, and not as a transcriber, but as a calcu- 
lator of eff^ects or averages. I know not how 
other readers may feel, but to myself, in examin- 
ing the description of a district, I wish to see 
authority named for all that is possiblle; as it is 
not only a proof that the writer has had such 
conversations on the spot, but that there exist 
iufiicient judges resident in the country, who 
know whether the farmers named were, or were 
not, proper men to apply to. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL STATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 



SECT. I.— SITUATION AND EXTENT. 

** nPHE county of Oxford extends in length, from 
the north-west extremity to the south-east, 50 
miles. Being of a very irregular figure, it is not above 
seven miles across near the middle, at Oxford ; though 
in the more northern part of the county, it measures 
38 miles in diameter. The southern end is also narrow, 
being not more than 13 miles across in any part south 
of Oxford. 

^^ It contains fourteen hundreds, one city, twelve 
market- towns, 207 townships or parishes, and about 
450,000 acres ; of which the part north of Oxford con- 
tains 309,000 acres, and the part south of Oxford 
141,000 acres, as appears by the Topographical Sur- 
vey which I have taken." 
In the Table of Poor's-rates drawn up under the in- 
oxFORD.] a spectien 
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spection of tbc Right Hoik George Rose, the contents 
are stated at 474,880 acres. 

^^ Oxfoakbire is bou^td.on the south, south-west, 
and south-east, by the county of Berks ; on the east 
by the county of Bucks ; on tlie nortli-east by the 
county .of Northampton ; on the north-west by the 
coun#^'-4lf Warwick ; andon the west by, the counties 
of Worcester and Gloucester." 



SECT. II. DIVISIONS. 

Oxfordshire is divided into the hundreds of 

Jlanbury, •- Thame, 

Bloxham , Dorchester, 

Plough ley, Lewknor, 

Chadlington, Pirton, 

Wotton, Ewelm, 

Biillington, Langtree^ ' 

Bampton, BLnfield. 

The whole is in the diocese of Oxford. 



SECT. III. CUMATE.. 

*' The climate of Oxfordshire may be accounted, in 
• general^ cold, particularly the westward part of the 
. northern division, where the fences consist chicjBy of 
stone walls, and consequently aflbrd little or no shelter. 
. Ii.iscold, also, upon and near the Chiltern hills, espc- 
^ daily on the poor white lands at the foot of the hills ; 

where 
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where it IS always to be observed, that the frost will 
take effect sooner, anJ continue longer on that soil, 
than it does on the deeper lands farther situated from 
the hills.. The climate of the Chiltern country is 
moistj on account of the fogs, which are more fre* 
queni on the hills and woods than in the 'oaleJ** 



SEGT. IV.-— SOIL. 

This county contains three distinctions of soil, that 
are so marked by Nature, as to allow of little doubt 
' respecting them. 

I. The rcd'land of the northern district; which, in 
fertility, much exceeds that of any other portion of 

• equal extent. 

II. The district of stoncbrash. 

III. The Chiltern hills. These are defined by their 
outlines, so as to render the annexed Map, I trusty 
satisfactory. The reinainder of the county is so va- 
rious, and the difibrent soils so intermixed, and the 
contiguous tracts of each so small, that they may be 

' classed together under the title of, 

IV. Miscellaneous loams. The proportionate ex- 
tent of these soils, taking the total of the county at 
450,000 acres, may thus be stated in the estimation of 
Mr. Neele, Map Engraver to the Board : 

Acre*, 

Red-land . 79,635 

Stoncbrash 164,023 

Chilterri ~. 64,778 

Miscellaneous .>... 166,400 

Total . 474,836 

»2 /. The 
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/. Tlie Red^and District. 

Very nearly the vrhole range of country 13 miles, 
from Banbury lo Chipping Norton, is enclosed by Afct 
■ of Parliament, and improved in product tery greatly. 
Much in grass, but much, also, arable. It is all red- 
land on gritstone till within three miles of Chipping 
Norton, where the yellow lime stonebrash begins. 

The soil in the more northern part of the county is 
the rich red loam and sandy on a red gritstone rock, 
; vfhich they break for the turnpike-roads, of which it 
makes execrably bad ones, but the stonebrash good. 

Wardington, Bourtons, Iluscots, Cropedy, Horley, 
Ilornton, Wroxton, Drayton, Hardwick, Hanwell^ 
all red ; Enwell, red sand ; the Tadmertons, sandy ; 
Milcomb, Bloxham, deep red loam ; Claydon, red clay. 

All the above are in the red-land district, endbsed 

chiefly by Act of Parliament. The soil uncommonly 

good, and letts in general, tithe-free, at 40;. per ac^e. 

. There are some exceptions ; but a finer district of soil 

is not often to be met with, whether in grass or arable. 

Bloxham. — The field is amongst the finest lands in 
Oxfordshire, and qualitied by the Conmiissioneis at 
. 40«. an acre round. 

There is at Atterbury , a very remarkable instance of 
the former ignorance of Commissioners of Enclosure : 
there are two soils — clay, and an admirable red sand ; 
and when the parish was enclosed, the valuation was 
the grossest blunder that could be niade; for the clay 

4 

was valued at IS;, to 14;. per acre higher than the 
sand : whereas at present, every one knows the sand to 
be far more raluable than the clay. It was done many 
years ago. The sand would lett, through many parts 
of this kingdom^ at 40^. per acre,, and in some at 31. 

Sibberd 
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Sibberd Ferris, red sand ; Burdrop, ditto ; hills 
Bind, bottom clay ; Mo )kNoi ton, various, much deep 
red ; Wiggington, red, someifght sand ; Little Comp- 
ton, white stoiiebrash, and very good ; Little Rol- 
ivright, red. 

This red district, in respect of soil, may be consi- 
dcrecl as the glory of the comity. It is deep, sound, 
friable, yet capable of ieiiacily ; and adapted to every 
plant that can be trusted to it by the industry of the 
cultivators. It extends into Northamptonshire, War- 
wickshire, and will become an object to be traced by 
the Surveyors of the lioard, 1 believe, from Devonshire 
to Nottinghamshire. 

//. The Stonebrash District. 

In tracing the outline of this district, we may begin 
on the borders of Gloucestershire, at Broughton Poggs, 
Broadwell, Alrescot, and Black Bourton ; thence to 
Brise Norton, Witney, taking in Blenheim and 
Woodstock ; leave out Bletchington ; include Chester-* 
ton ; cross Bicester \ include Fringford, and leave out 
Newton Purcel ; steer north to Shelswell, and take a 
part of Mixbury ; and then in a south-west direction 
take in Cotsford, Fritwell, part of Somerton, and part 
of NoTth Aston ; leave out Dun's Tew, and part of 
Westcot Barton : then by Church Enston ; leave ou 
Sandford ; pass between Little Tew and Heathorp to 
Swaford ; take in Great RoUright, and strike the 
bounds of Warwickshire at Little RoUright. 

The predominant feature of this extensive tract is, a 
8urf$tQeof greater or less depth, of a loose, dry, friable 
sand or loam, apparently formed of abraded stone, and 
abounding with many fragments of it. This is gene- 
rally limestone ; in every place that I viewed, it is so, 

B 3 and 
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and the uniform intelligence was to the same purport. 
It forms an excellent turnip soil, and is protlucfive in 
wheat. Modern rents rise to 205. per acre, tithe- free; 
and much rises to 25^. 

Bignal is stonebrash ; and on Mr. Forster's farm I 
found, that in these limebrash lands there are many 
springs,' which spew up upon the slopes, and greatly 
injure large tracts of them ; and in digging Mr. For- 
stcr's capital drains four feet deep, there is found under 
the surface, brash of 13, 18, and 24 inches deep, a bed 
of blue clay apparently, which digs up very firm, and 
hardens in the air ; but by trial with vinegar, I found 
it a marl. Under this is a vein of white marl, very 
irich in calcareous earth, as I judge, from its efferves- 
cence with acids ; under this is a rock of rough white 
limestone. These blue and white substances, Mr. For- 
ster has spread on the surface-stonebrash, and found' 
them very beneficial. 

In the vales, various loams are found, and some 
tracts of good meadow. Of course, in so large a tract 
of country, many variations are met with; from poor, 
loose, sandy, slopes, to deep and more heavy soils, 
which have been called (but I conceive erroneously) 
clays. Enclosure has flourished greatly throughout 
this district; but much yet remains open, a field for 
great improvement. 

Burford, enclosed IS years ago, is in general a stone- 
brash ; but there was a large tract of heath-land, which 
is still of a more loose and hollow quality, and which 
demands a more attentive management. On this land, 
the layers are always pared and burnt; but hot on the 
brash, because too stony for the operation. 

Minster Level belongs to Mr. Coke, of Norfolk. It 
is a tract of turnip land^ which Mr. Pratt thinks lett 

from 



from 155. to 20^. per acre. It is much intermixed with 
-woods; and 'therefore perhaps it is, in his opinion, 
that they are subject to the mildew. 

/// The ChiUern District. 

The basis of this tr&ct of country is chalk ; in some - 
places very white, and to the eye, pure ; in others im« , 
perfect,' but in all consisting, in much the greater part, 
of calcareous earth. The chalk is covered to various 
depths with loam, generally sound and. dry, and well 
adapted to beech-woods and sainfoin, which njiay be/ 
considered as the more peculiar products of the whole 
district. The clay which forms this loam abounds: 
more br less, and but rarely takes any character that, 
permits an arrangement with argillaceous i^oils. The 
most distinguishing mark of the surface-loam is^ a very 
considerable quantity of ^ints ; mostly brown, rough, 
rusty, and honey-combed ; many to perforation, and 
many, also, with a sparry incrustation. Some of these* 
I found, that efiervesccd with spirit of salt, as I ex«. 
pected that all would have done ; but was disappointed 
in various trials. Some of the best soils are the most: 
covered with these flints ; so that strangers, uuac-. 
quainted with soils, are apt to think that land must 
be miserably poor which Is worth 90s. per acre. 

On the banks of the Thames, and in some other 
places where the hills recede, the soil is an excellent 
Bandy loam, free from these peculiarities, and yield iiig^ 
many turnips ; a crop which also do well on the flinty 
hills. 

The bounds of this district extend along the Icken- 
field hills, from Chinner to the vicinity of the Thame» 
at Gatehampton • 

»4 IV' The 
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IV. The District of Miscellaneous Lomns. 

Having marked off, as in the Map, the three preceding 
districts, there remains a large portion of the county to 
^ich no particular characteristic can be assigned : it in- 
cludes all sorts of soils, from loose sand to heavy clay. 
- Descending the Chiltern hills, from Stokcnqhurch to 
Tets worth, the vale is open field, and the soilexceed- 
imgly good ; a brown strong loam on a moist bottom, 
yields great crops of wheat. 

Milton field is one of the finest soils I have met with 
ill the county : a dry, sound, friable loam on gravel — 
convertible land, as they call it in Oxfordshire; but I 
know not why, unless that it is generally good for every 
thing : it would not be converted into grass, wcra it 
enclosed. It was covered with the finest show of tur- 
nips that I have seen in this failing year (1807), and 
among them a great breadth of Swedes, very fine and 
luxuriant. 

Crossing from Thame to Postcomb, and thence by. 
Stoke to Golder, I passed much good pasturage, and 
some very fine open-field arable. 

At Golder, Mr. Cozins has three sorts of land ; first, 
a cold-bottomed land, upon which turnips cannot be 
had without destruction to the barley ; it is a whitbh 
calcareous loam, which is apt easily to run together with 
lain, and then to cake and incrust. Secondly, gravel 
in clay, very stiff, tenacious, and difficult to plough, 
and when hard, mattocks will scarcely pick it. Third- 
ly, what he calls ragstone rubble, but improperly : it 
is chalk, and apparently good chalk, but with a mix- 
ture of clay, here called loam. It is found on the sides 
of hills, in strata of different thickness, which breaks 

by 
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bj the ait into fliikes, and other forms, bat not any 
general fiitting into pow4er. It becomes what is here 
called a clay soil ; in other counties, a malmy one. 

At Stoke Talniage, much good grass, and the arable 
a good loam. 

Golder. — Quitting the low land of Stoke, the hills 
of Golder are strong land ; much .chalk loam, which 
breaks into flakes in the subsoil. Much open-field in« 
termixed, from Golder to Bensington. The soil, part 
calcareous, and towards Bensington a loose turnip gra- 
yel. At Crowmarsh, a good gravelly loam in the 
vale. The hills are white calcareous loam, on a challc 
loam rock. Excellent land for sainfoin, but bad for 
clover. 

. At Mungwell, the Bishop of Durham's farm is 
chiefly the same calcareous hilly land, upon a rough, 
coarse, chalkstone bottom. Better barley than wheat 
land. The parish of Mungwell, like some others on 
the banks of the Thames, consists of several belts of 
soil, rising from tlie river to the beech-woods which 
crown tbe hills. Upon the banks of the river, there is 
a tract of rich meadow. A gentle slope of loam on 
chalk, still arising, a third tract of the same soil, 
but with many flints. This is stronger land than the 
preceding ; and at last, the region of wood, intermixed 
with many fields of clay and flints, still stronger than 
the third belt. The breadth of these lines of soil varies 
according to the slope, and other circumstances of the 
country ; and the original distribution of the parishes 
seems to have been made, with a view to each having 
water at one end, and wood at the other. 

At English, upon the farm of Mr. Dean, there are 
several strong specimens of the soil of the Chiltern hills 
«— strong and difficult of tillage, yet dry enough for 

turnips, 
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tamips, and abounding with red and white flints to s 
great degree. I saw some spots so covered with Ihem, 
that I question whether earth was visible on a fiftieth 
part of the surface. Yet such is good corn land : and 
the finest crop of turnips I have seen this year (1807), 
was in a field remarkably full of them. 

From English to the descent from the hills into the 
vale at Whitechurch, (here is. a great range of beech- 
woods, intermixed with chalk and flint- fields: the 
same calcareous soil of loam and stone which has sa 
often occurred in the Chilteni district. Tlie breaches 
in the hills that front the vale of the Thames, every 
lirbere discover a deep stratum of chalkstone, much of 
which appears to be pure, as far as can be judged from 
its whit(?ness. From Maplednrham to Caversham, and 
from Caversham to Henley, is a very fine tract pf good 
sandy loam, under good management, and well 
sprinklc<l with gocnl turnips. The neighbouring hills 
are various ; some of them seeming to be gravel, while 
others shew the chalk. 

All the way to Stonor, the country gradually rises, 
and is in general the flinty soil of the Chiltern hills. 

yfn the district of Culham, Clifton, Burcot, Dor- 
chester, and part of Warborough, there are several 
sorts of soil ; gravel, red sand, red sand upon gravel; 
these are the most general. Red clay, but not wet, 
because under-drained, and then dry enough for tur- 
nips ; a friable, deep, good loam ; a springy gravel, 
with a red clay under it : but of these soils, the red 
sand and the deep loam most deserve attention. It is a 
new instance to be added to the thousands that occur 
in every part of the world, of the fertility attending a 
red colour. From shallowness on gravel, and from a 
mixtare of gravel in the sand, many fields, and parts 

of 
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of fields are liable, in dry seasons, io bum ; bat no - 
sand existing, black, yellow, or white, would, in equal 
circumst^inces, be equally valuable. On Cuibam-heath, 
the reddest sand (near Nuneham*lodge) is covered with 
thick fern — a sure proof every where of what is below » 
it. Where the soil changes, the fern disappears, and 
the far inferior plant of furze takes it place. Much red 
sand at Marsh Baldon ; Warborough, red sandy gra« . 
vel; Drayton, red; Newingtou and Chalgrove, grey; 
Chisslehampton, strong ; Toot Baldon, wet ; Nune- 
ham, mostly red sand ; Sandford, strong land; LitUe- 
moor, red sand; Horsepath, wet; Gasington, wet. . 

Bnrcot, Dorchester, Clifton — Gravelly loam, con- 
vertible. 

Ctilham-field — Open, but laid together: sand, and 
sandy loam, convertible to/any purpose. 

Culham-heath — Allotted by Sir Cecil Bisshopp. 

Chisslehampton — Much good grass under dairies: 
breeds mixed. 

Stradhampton, Ascot, Brookhampton — Good arable 
enclosed, convertible : some meadow. 

Newington — All grass. 

Drayton — Open-field, gravelly, convertible: iBomcl 
Lammas grass lands. 

Warborough — Flinty gravel. 

Miltons — Very fine gravelly loam, open ; subject to 
the mildew. Some stonebrash. 

Great Hasely — ^A sort of stonebrash : all open«field 
arable, in the old system : some turnips, but by no- 
means general. 

Chalgrove— Olay ; sad roads, and bad husbandry: 
all open. 

Nuneham Courtney— Part clay, but the upper- lands 
U9sid I some meadow. The beautiful park, decorated 

with. 
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wMt ia mvch taste^ contains above 1100 acrel, part 
amble* 
-Saadlbvd — Chtj, enclosed : both grass and arable. 
Carsington — Claj ; the uplands stonebrash : all open^ 
cautepi grass, of which not a little* 
- Hossopath — Stonebrash, open. 
Coddesdon — Sand, enclosed ; some good dairjr land ; 
cne or two complete dairies : butter and suckling. 
Wheat ley-<**-Much sandstone, open. 
' Waterperry-«-All grass ; dairies and suckling* 

• Waterstoqk — ^AU grass : dairy. Lies oo the Thame* 
Akibury, Tiddington — Enclosed ; grass under dairies* 

• li^ltofik— Enclosed t arable, but some rich pastures* 
Stanton St. John — Enclosed arable, 

HoiioAi — Clay : pasture, and some arable^ 

Forest«biIl — Enchased: pasi are: cows. 

Shotover — Enclosed ; arable and pasture* There is 
Kttck yellow ochre here, and red sand. 

Beekley — Open : pasture and arable. 

£idsJSeld — Clay, and some sand and stonebrasb : all 
enclosed. 

Church Cowley — Sand, arable* 

Iffiey< — Sand, open. 

Headington — Sand, and some stonebrash : enclosed 
arable. 

Marston — ^AII under cows* 

Wood Eaton — Rich strong land : cow pastures and 
arable. 

Water £atonf-*All enclosed: rich cow-ground: 
some arable. 

Kidlington-— Cow-ground and arable. 

There is a tract of reddish sand, three miles wide and 
fimr or five mites long, in the parishes of Beekley 
<whei€ it lies on a rock), Eldsfield; Hcddiogti^i, Shot- 
over, 
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over, Stanton, and Forest-hill, tipom wkidi itrnipt 
flQcceed. greatly. This tract of isand is found alsd in 
the -upper part of Cowley-field, where it is deep 'and 
good; and in Little-nioor, it is a famous deep Morf. 
Marsh Baldon is a red sand. Quere — therefore, if 
theaboTc tract does not unite with the fine red san^s of 
Nuneham and Dorchester hundred ? 

At North- Weston, in the rich district of Thame, 
about one-third is under the plough. The gratis Unds 
may be divided into upland, and low flat luead^i^ on 
the river. The land, a very fine sandy loam, orTi^her 
a loamy sand ; but there are tracts of wet adliesive 
loam on clay, but very rich. The red, light, saady 
loam is more predominant. Thame open-field is' m 
reddish loam o«i a flinty gravel, aiid is anadmifebfe 
soiL Morton-field, in the same district, astifi*loam: 
two crops and a fallow. 

Kidlington — ^All open-fidd, and has a large coir* 
common. 

Weston-on-the-Grecn — Enclosed : stonebrash. 

fihipton — The same. 

Water Eaton — Enclosed : cows and sheep. 

Banipton, and its hamlets of Haddon, Weald, Cofe^ 
Aiton, Lew, Chimney, and Shifford, contain about 
6000 acres of arable, and 4000 of grass. Rich, deep, 
brown loam on gravel : part of it clay, on the hills ; 
*bnt the vale exceeding fine land, from 30^. to 40^. peit 
acre. Much of it is thrown up into broad arched 
lands, and too high for the quality of the soil. Gra- 
vel seems to be under all the country, from Whelfdrd 
and Lechlade to Bampton. 

Kemscott — On gravel, and deep. 

"Grafton— Ditto. 

Alrescot 
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STATE OF PROPERTY. 



SECT. I. ESTATES. 

** IN regard to property, there are a few noblemen 
and gentlemen Tvho have large estates, which, with 
the addition of the possessions belonging to the Church, 
and the different Corporate Bodies of the University, 
form a considerable portion of this county. There are 
also many proprietors of a middling size, and many 
small proprietors, particularly in the open fields." 

In the red-land district, I found many considerable 
freeholders who farmed their own estates, and appeared 
to me to live in a respectable and comfortable manner, 
and many with the reputation of being wealthy. 

I was informed, that there is in the county one 
estate, that produces above 20,000/. a year on the 
table; one of 12,000/., one of 7000/., one of 6000/., 
one of 5500/., two of 4000/., and several of above 
3000/. 



SECT. II. TENURES. 



The tenures by which land is held in Oxfordshire, 
are similar to those general through tlie South of Eng- 
land. Freehold and copyhold leases for lives remain 

here; 
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here; and cliurch and college leases, both for lived 
and years, abound greatly . The fine usual, one year 
and ail half's rent ; but the rent itself raised in many 
eases considerably. - 



SECT. III. PRICE OP LAND, 

May be estimated in Oxfordshire, in the -opinion 
of Mr. Turner, of Burford, at 26 years' purchase, at 
a fair rent, yielding 3f pet cent, on the capital in- 
vested. 

Forest-hill, a farm of S72 acres, in the parish of the 
same name, lett on lease of 21 years, five now (1807) 
unexpired ; the rent, 497/., and valued lately at 800/., 
sold for 16,900/. ; estimated at 26 years' purchase. 
The soil, sand and stonebrash arable, with good pas- 
ture and meadow. 

Mr. Tormcy purchased his estate at Burcot, two 
years ago (213/. per annum freehold, and 131/. i)er 
annum leasehold for tlirec lives, all living, and all 
under 30 years of age), for 13,000/. It contain}^ a good 
house, and a fishery in the river Thames : land-tax at 
Ss, in the pound on an old aibsessment, tithe*fr<^. 
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BUILDINGS. 



SECT. I. — HOUSES OP FEOPBIETOBS. 

TO swell this article with descriptions of such 
a place as Blenheim, accounts of which are found in 
so many volumes, would be useless, and wide of the 
ecopeof such a Report. Suffice it to remark, that it 
will not be viewed without a lively interest, in its ori- 
gin, its splendour, and the admirable spirit with which 
every thing is kept up. to a becoming state of elegance^ 
and the magnificence of the first residence possessed bj 
a subject in Britain. 

To such as would build a house and offices at the 
expense of about SO ,000/., I would recommend an at* 
tention to the plan of Mr. Wayland's house. It is 
jiot perhaps free from faults^ but useful hints are to h(^ 
taken from it. 



SECT. II. — FARM-HOUSES AND OFFICES." 

There is so much merit in one point of practice in 
Oxfordshire, that I hasten with pleasure to mention it : 
the capt stone reek-stands are well built, and general 
through the county ; and I have very rarely seen reek- 
yards better ananged^ in point of regularity of posi- 

tion. 
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iion, proper spaces between the stacks, and neat bus- 
bandlike execution in building the stacks, and in thqi 
neatness of trimming and thatching them. They have 
a proper pride in a clean and well-ordered reek«yardy 
and are sure to walk a stranger into them. They form 
so perfect a contrast to the ragged heaps called stacks^ 
by the courtesy of Suffolk and Norfolk, that I have 
tetumed to my own county and farm with no little dis- 
gust ; and must walk into five-and-twenty acres of^ 
well-dibbled wheat, in order to refresh an eye wearied 
with the deformities of the stacks. 

Granaries built on capt stones are also very general^" 
and well executed. 

Mr. Cozins, of Golder^ who occupies his tfwn estate^ 
has made considerable exertions, in nearly surrcoindingf 
a large space with buildings, which he has divided 
into three yards; one for turning his team^ into at 
night, another for his barren cows, and a third for thd 
milch cows. He has built stables, cow-houses, aiid 
moveable bams ; and raised a new, and one of the best 
granaries 1 have seen, on capt stones ; it contains twd 
stories^ and the bins very conveniently disposed : the 
inside boarding is closely attached to the external, sa 
as to exclude all harbour even for a mouse* It cos^ 
180 guineas complete^ 

Another object well attended to in many cow and 
grazing farms, is the arrangement of the hay-stacks 
close behind the stalls, and feeding-houses, and yards^' 
ready for the most convenient supply of the cattle 
through apertures in the wall, for the immediate deli* 
Very to the heads of the cattle. This is an important 
point in preventing waste, and saving labour. 

But having noticed these particulars, the rest is a 
blaqk: I saw no truly well-Qontrived farmery, ia 

c 3 whicb^ 
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Tihich due (Iiought had been exerted in so placinjf 
every .building, that it could not possibly be moved 
without incurring some inconvenience, greater than 
arises from Us present position. — Why is the stable 
here? — Why arc the cows there? — Why not have 
placed the tlirasliing-mill in sucli a position ? — The 
answers to such questions shew, that essential objects 
in these arrangements have not been in contemplation, 
even in building new yards. The number of thrashing- 
mills in the county is considerable; but all that I saw 
Iiave been placed with no other view, than that of find* 
ing a barn already built to cover it, and thus using a 
building for the purpose, perhaps tlirice as lofty as 
was necessary* This is no cheap way of going to work; 
and yet^ with much space, there is generally no pro- 
vision for the straw; and when chaff-cutters are an- 
nexed, none io receive the chaff, and still less attention 
paid io the delivery of either to the animals tliat eat or 
use them as food or litter. The position of a thrashing- 
mill decides that of every other building ; for it cuts, 
or ought to cut, all the hay of the farm into chaff, 
with oiuch of the straw ; and the house that imme- 
diately receives this chaff, must be so placed, ajs to 
admit a convenient delivery to the stables, stalls, 
and sheep-yards- Thus the straw-house, chaff-house, 
stables, Malls, hay^stucks, and sheep-yard, must be 
placed in consequence of the pasifion of the thrash- 
ing-mill, or waste and expense of labour must follow. 
These, and many other circumstances that deserve at* 
tcntLon, will he looked for in vaiji in the yards of Ox-* 
forckhirc. Nor is it to be objected, that tlirashing- 
mill;^ being a new invention, such attentions could 
not be paid ; for, in the first place, the new yards are 
scarcely better, in this respect, than the old oucs; and 

in 
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in the next place, the same requisites are demanded 
under the old system of flail-th rushing, vviih no otlicr 
diflerence than the thrasliing-floor being the point of 
jegulation instead of the mill, and a very smjall share 
of jcontrivance will adapt the system to more floors tliaii 
one. But our views at present^ since the discovery of 
ihe mill^ demand quite a new arrangement. 



.SECT. III. BUILDIN.G MATERIALS AND LABOUR, 

OxFORDSiiiuE is under favourable circumstances 
in regard to a great plenty of building materials : stone 
and limestone abound i'l every pnrt of the county ; 
slate for ordinary buddirij^s is louiid in several dis- 
tricts; timber remains in parts of it to a lolerablc 
amount ; but the new enclosuns, as well as the open 
fields, are very naked : nor is the pay of artizaus so 
high as in various parts of the kingdom. 

Mr. Pratt, one of the stewards of His Grace the 
Duke of Marlborough, gave me the following prices: 
he has much hnowleege in all that concerns timber, 
woods, and plantations. 

18()6, Oak, 4^. to 5.?. per foot, including top and 
bark; elm, Is, 3d. ditto; ash, Is, 6d, to Ls.; beech, 
1^. 3|f. ; sycamore, Is. 6d. i lime, is. 3d. to Is. 6d. 

Some part sohl to the Navy by thos\» who bny the 
lots : the prices not so high as two years a^o. 

The Bishop of Durham, at Mungweil, his barn- 
floors made of beech, which, being* cut dowii in win- 
ter, and when sawn OMt, laid in water for six vveehs, 
jhave proved extremely durable. 

*.* I do not think that the landlord would gain any 

3 thin^ 
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Ihuig by paying half the workmanship : let him, hit 
|>ailiff, or his steward, Ippk oyer his farms occasionally^ 
and the present mode of repairing will be found to an- 
swer as well as any plan qf the kind ; but the best plan 
may perhaps, be, for the landlord to pay the whole of 
the repairs, except straw and carriage, and to lett his 
farms accordingly. And as it is right that the tenant 
should have an interest in preserving the buildings, he 
should pay a certain sum pjer cent, upon all the work- 
manship in the necessary repairs. All buildings should 
be examined before the winter, and the principal work- 
man should have orders to keep wind and water-tight 
Jill ^ou see him again." — Marquis of Blandford. 



SECT. IV.T— COTTAGES, 

The exertions of the Board of Agriculture, sooi^ 
after its establishment, and which have been continued 
to the present time, opened a new field for the benevot 
lence of land proprietors to move in. The object of 
building comfortable pottages for the residence of tho 
industrious labourer, and annexing a sufficient quan- 
tity of land to keep him from parochial support, bcr 
pame an exertion equally honourably to those who made 
it, and beneficial, in every view, to the poor people 
who were thus raised above a dependence on the rates 
of the parish. The advantages of the system were sin- 
gularly experienced through two severe scarcities ; and 
as it was found, in a great variety of instances, that it 
jcompletely stood the shock of those two most trying 
periods, it was pronounced by many persons of expe- 
jrienpe and ability, an object deserving of every attcn- 

tlQB 
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lion and encouragement. Inquiries into the state and 
condition of the poor became of more importance than 
ever, as well from the apparent utility of the plan re* 
commended by the Board, as from the rapid and 
alarming rise of rates, where the old system has been 
adhered to. 

A large party of intelligent farmers whom I met 
at Mr. Fane*s, all agreed, that it was highly benefit 
cial for cottagers to have each half an acre of land. 
Were it only for employment to keep them from the 
ale-house, the object is considerable, and would alone 
answer the expense ; but it is advantageous in many 
other respects. 

Formerly, many cottagers about Baldon had two, three, 
or four acres, and they kept cows ; now, still having 
the land, they keep no cows : their rent, from 30s. to 
42*. per acre, and all applied as arable. A .query 
founded upon tliis — llow far the system could da 
here? Probably the scarcities banished the cows: Did 
they not sell their cows, and plough the ground, 
tempted by the liigli price of wheat ? But how came 
they permitted to plough ? Did they not give up cows 
when butter was SO per cent, cheaper than at present ? 

There are gardens, and good ones, to nine-tenths 
of the cottages I have seen in Oxfordshire, A few 
years Qgo, they had no potatoes ; now all have them. 
Formerly they did, not like that root with their bacon, 
only cabbage : at present they are generally eaten. Sir 
Christopher Willoughby's cottages have not had their 
rents raised for near a century ; but about Henley, &c. 
they pay from 31. to 51. 

Mr. Turner, of Burford, has thirteen cottages, at 
the rent oi90s. to 45*. ; all with gardens. 

Cottages about Stoijiesficid, rent from 30^. io3/. and 

c 4 all 
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all have gardens. Labourer* are plentiful in th^ 
(County. 

Many cottages at Bampton, &c. have gardens: 
rent, from nothing to 31, ; others pay Is, per week. 

The exertions of my Lord Bishop of Durham, in 
building cottages, are of uncommon merit, and almost^ 
equally deserving commendation, whether the design 
pr the executicm be considered. His Lordship has 
yaised six pairs of them ; they have each a very good 
garden, and conveniences for pigs. They cost build- 
ing something above 100/. each, and two guineas is 
the rent paid for them. They are very substantially 
and conveniently built, as the annexed plan will- 
shew. 

The rent is so much below that of very inferior 
houses in the occupation of the poor, that it led to a 
conversatioir with the Rev. Mr, Durell, upon the sys- 
tem, which he explained with a propriety and a cleaVr 
ness not to be transfused by me in a cold recital : this 
will easily be believed by those who know the clearness 
of his conceptions and expression. Rent in money is 
not the object ; but to place the inhabitants in such a 
state of case and comfort as shall tend to habits of in- - 
dustry, sobriety, and honesty. Connected with, and 
uniting in, this object, as a part of the system, are 
other means strongly tending to the same end. Every 
•workman employed by the Bishop is permitteil to 
lodge, after harvest, in the bailid's bands, 1/. lis. 6d.; 
and in consequence of his readiness to make this reserve 
from a time of plenty, he is allowed through the fol- 
lowing w inter to purchase barley at 2s. a bushel under 
the market price, or any other product of the farm he 
iiiay wanf, at a j)roportionable deduction in the price. 
And turtber, to secure a benefit in buying such com- 
modities 
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tnodities as the farm will not produce, his Lordship 
has established a village shop, at which they, and all 
the other poor of the niMghboarhood, may buy what- 
ever they want at a rc.luced pr ce, for ready money. 
It >vas well remarked, ^hat half ihe poverty of the poor 
arises from the various and mischievous evils of their 
running in dvbt to the village shopkeepers ; evils that 
come with additional weight to tiie high prices they arc 
usually forced to pay. 

The wives and daughters of the cottagers receive all 
the flax they please, which is given them to spin into 
thread; and when th^y return such thread, they are 
paid the full j/rice for spinning it. The iiishop has it 
•woven into cloth, according (o the fineness of the 
spinning ; and this is sold to the cottagers' families at 
Sd, a yard lower th ui the ordinary price. 

Cu rhiiiiu-; iluse'ul vantages of viiy \\<j.hf rents, good 
gardens, plenty ol* pi;..s, stocks of b<<.:> (oiio originally 
given to each cottigi), the farm products commanded 
at an easy price, and all others had at a low rate, 
frithout debts — tlusc families are placed in a situation 
productive of goo i ir.orals. None of thuni ever rcceivft 
any relief from the parish. 

Should it be observed \hi\t all this is well for a raaa 
of great fortune, but inapplicable to others— it must be 
remarked, that it is applicable io all farming their 
own land, and able to build cottages : the benefit of 
the measure to the employer here becomes an object of 
consequence. Setting asi:le any attention to personal 
merit, and benevolence, and feelings which are not 
universal, the system has advantages, perhaps ade- 
quate, on a difierent calculation, to prove that it is 
profitable as well as benevolent. To employ no other 
lab<[}urers on a farm than such as arc placed above t])« 

# tempta- 
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temptations fesulting from an abject poretty^ is alone 
a point as clearly beneficial in the general idea, as it 
is unsusceptible of a minute money calculation* He 
ivbabas farmed long and largely, must know the losses 
incident to ill neighbourhood: barns are scenes of 
plunder, and fences and woods ox depredation ; vigi* 
lance in the preservation of rural property, is as neces* 
sary as industry to acquire it ; and every magistrate 
has cause to know, that with all the watchfulness and 
anxiety of farmers, their losses are not inconsiderable. 
By such a system as the Bishop's, you go to the root 
of the evil, in the poverty and disadvantages of the 
labouring poor, and gradually form them to habitt 
which mature the eflect, and render it durable. Thi« 
is, and must be, as profitable to the employer as it is 
to the labourer* 

I know but one grand objection to be made, and that 
is — new 9xid fashionable: men and women thus placed 
in a state of ease and comfort, will breed children most 
intolerably ; and as the increase of population demands 
checks rather than encouragement, the Bishop has 
quite mistaken the matter, and is doing the public an 
injury, while he most erroneously thinks himself well 
employed. This we leave to the politicians, who, if 
they agree in the opinion, have feelings not much to 
be envied. One remark I shall venture, though a po- 
litical one : the regularly acting check to population in 
this kingdom, is not the price of corn, nor any thing 
connected with it, but the difficulty of obtaining habita- 
tions. This operates at all times, and in all places. 
It is the only reason why marriages do not multiply ; 
it is a check entirely in the hands of those who have 
the means of measuring both the want and the supcr-^ 
fluity. In the appKcalion it is, a$ it ought to be, 

local ( 
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local : you have the power to pull down and to build 
up, and you can do neither without the effect surely 
following the choice dictated by the circumstances of 
the district. Go to a place where a manufacture is 
permanently established, and there it may not be wise 
to add to cottages — it may be prudent even to pull 
down, when opportunity offers: go to the fens of 
Lincolnshire, and you will soon see the propriety of 
building many new ones. But you can go no where^ 
where it is jiot practically and politically wise, to 
change wretched hovels into comfortable dwellings, 
and so to arrange the adjacent land, as to take families 
Aom a dependence on the parish rates, and enable 
them, by industry and sobriety, to maintain them* 
pelves. 

^^ It has been recommended, on former occasions, io 
Jay to the cottages of labourers a small portion of land, 
in such places as might be converted into pasture ; and 
though I must for the present produce the two follow- 
ing instances of the effect of such a proceeding front 
two neighbouring counties, yet the instances appear to 
me to be too much in point to be here omitted. It is 
almost needless to say, the authenticity of them is un* 
questionable* 

*' The commonable land belonging to a parish in 
Worcestershire, which is situated very near to Tewkes- 
bury, in Gloucestershire, was enclosed about 22 years 
ago ; and there was an allotment, containing 25 acres, 
^et out for the use of such of the poor as rented less than 
10/. a year, to be stocked in common. At that time 
there were about sixteen people on the parish books, 
some of whom had families. Previous to the enclosure^ 
there were some few cottages that had land lett with 
^l^m^ to the ^mp^ut of 6/. or 7L ^ year each. The 

occupiers 
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occupiers of these coftagcs with land annexed to thcra,^ 
were renjarkable for bringing up tlicir families in A 
more neat and decent manner tlian those wliose cottages 
tvere without land ; and it was this circumstance which 
induced the lord of the manor (Jo whom almost the' 
whole of the parish belonged) to Iny a plot of land, 
from five to twefve acres (besides t!ie common before- 
mentioned), to other of the cottages, and to add a small 
building, sufficient to contain a horse or a cow, and 
llkevvise to allow grafting stocks to raise orchards. In 
some instances, small sums of money were lent to these 
cottagers, for the pnrchase of a cow, a mare, or a pig. 
*^ The following good effects have been the conse- 
quence of this proceeding: it has not, in one instance, 
failed of giving an industrious turn, even to some who* 
"rt'ere before idle and profligate ; their attention in nursing. 
Ttp the young trees has been so much beyostd what a 
former, intent upon greater obj(»cts, can or will bestow, 
that the value of the orchards is increased to 40.?. pet 
i/cre, in land which was of less than half the value in 
ills former state ; and the poor*s-rates have, from this 
<^ause, fallen to 4rf. in the pound, or less, there being 
only two (and those very old) people on the books at 
this time, whilst the adjoining parishes are assessed 
fl-om &. 6d. io 5s. in the pound. These are labourers^ 
and good ones : their little concerns are managed by 
their wives and children, with their own assistance after 
their day's work. Their stock consists of a cow, a year- 
ling heifer, or a mare, io breed (from which a colt at 
half a year old will fetch from SL to 5/.), a sow, and 
30 or 40 geese. This, therefore, has been (he means of 
bringing a supply of poultry and fruit to the market, 
of increasing population, and making the land produce 
double tlic rent a farmer can aCTord to give. 

" The 
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** Tlic oilier parish to wbidi I allndecl, is silualcd 
Trithin six miles of Iicic(^tcr, and bclonc^ to a noblc- 
rnan whose family have for many years Ictt small quan- 
tities of land, varying from four to twenty acres, with 
the cottages, after the rate of about one-fifth less than 
the same sort is lett for to the farmers. These co<(ag<»« 
keep from one to three or four milch cows to make but- 
ter, from five to twenty lambs (being cluofly twins, pur- 
chased, and brought up by hand), one or more pigs, and 
raise from one to three or four young beasts yearly. 

" The consequence is, that about twenty families live 
comfortable as labourers, whiM the manag<;mcnt of 
their stock employs their families, and themselves at 
their leisure time, which might otherwise be spent in 
an ale-house. Tlie poor's-rates are onlj' from GcL to 8rf. 
in the pound, which may be considered as a saving to 
the t)arish of60/. or80/. a year. It is true, that tho 
landlord sustains a loss, in the first instance, of about 
301, a year in rent, on account of these lands being lett 
cheaper than the farms ; but it is doubly restored, by 
imabling tlie farmers to pay a greater rent for tlieir 
farms, on account of the poorVratcs being so easy*.'* 

m - ■ I ■ I ■■ ■ . I I I ■ , ■ . I I ■ 

♦.Mr. Vxvh, origiii;d Report, 
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SECT. 1.— FARMS.— FAKMER9. 

•* THE size of the farms varies so mucli^ that it ii| 
difficult to speak on that head ; but they may be con-« 
sidered, generally speaking, as less than in most parts 
of England*.'* 

The more that inquiries are multiplied in the king<* 
dom, the more clearly it will be shewn ^ that farmi^ are 
not too large : supposing that one or two in a county 
may be found that might be advantageously divided^ 
such exceptions are so rare^ that to found any general 
jteasoning upon them would be futile. Upon the whole^ 
they are too small to be consistent with good bus-* 
bandry, and I found this to be the fact in many parts 
of Oxfordshire. 

About Stoken-Ash, none larger than for 200 or 300 
sheep. 

The largest farms in the rich Thame district^ do not 
tisually exceed 300 acres « 

For some miles around Blenheim^ farms are in gene* 
tal from 100 to 500 acres : here and there a larger, and 
some smaller. The great farmers are generally the best 
cultivators* 

f Ori^al lleporU 



J^rms at Dorchester. — A rate at 1*. in tlie poandt 
taises 961. 19t. 
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Brought forward, £.93 1« 

No. 30. ~ 

31 5 

32 4 

33 10 

31 4 

35 4 

36 4 

37. ....'. 3 

38. 3 

39. ._..... 3 

40. ., 3 ! 

«L . 2 

42 2 

43 _ 2 

41. .._ 2 

45 2 ; 

46 2 

47. ...„_ _. 2 , 

48 , 2 

40 2 

60 2 -a 

61 2 

52 2 

£.96 19 

Over Norton and Salford. — One of COO/, a year, 
•neoflOO/., oaeofSOO/., one of 200/., one of 100/., 
one of 450/. 

On tlie very fine estate of G. Stratton, Esq. atGreat 
Ttw, there are the following : 



VlBltS. 

No. I. (. 16 16 

2. 210 

S. 178 

* - 302 

5 - '. 75 

B 240 

'• - 243 

8- ...» 110 

9- •- 220 

10 650 

I' 210 

12 „ 190 

13. .„_.. 360 

J«- 343 

15 226 

16 10 

17 6 6 

18 69 14 3 

19 12 7 6 

80. ■ _. 255 

$5 cottages, each with a > 

;f.3943 2 9 



, ^,'"'"? 126 19 
tay good gardc'Q ..._. J 



Besides a house and gardens, &c. 64 acres of very 
fioeand (hriving planlalions. 

For len miles around Baldon, there arc no larger 
farms (han from four lo,500/. a year, and very few 
above 250/. or 300/. 

The design of Sir C. Willoughby's forming is to 
raise every objict of the consumption of a family of 30, 
at home, that (he clitniite of the country wiil give. 
He annurily tills SO sheep; by agreement with ft 

CXPOBD.] D ^giglj^ 
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neighbour, hd ekin his own beef. He keep# nine^* 
teen cows (at bntter, milk, cream, and cheese. A 
productive dove-house yields an ample supply of pi- 
geons. Ills ponds (haying a small stream through 
them, and being well attended) afford him carp, tench^ 
and perch ! carp of three to six pounds, tench one 
pound, perch from a half to two pounds, and to he 
had whenever he wants them. Poultry ot all sorts in 
great abundance. Game. His own wheat, oats, and 
hay ; makes his own malt, and raises hops and poles* 
All this forms a system of family plenty, and gives 
the satisfaction of every thing being good of the sort, 
if due attention be paid to the management; and when 
it is effected by little other expense than the labour and 
taxes of a farm of less than 400 acres^ for the supply 
of so large a family, with a considerable surplus of 
many articles for sale, it is, in the mind of this very 
attentive and reflecting proprietor, a proof that the 
sj^stem is not only pleasant, but profitable ; and of this 
fact 1 have no doubt, with so large a family. 

The times give no inconsiderable im})ortaRce to 
notes of this complexion ; taxes > and the rise in the 
price of so many articles of a gentleman's consump- 
tion ; but above all, the modes of living are become 
such, as to threaten the comforts of many classes who, 
twenty or thirty years ago, thought themselves moving 
in a sphere above all apprehension. Tlie nearest way 
of going to zcorky is now well worth attending to. 

*^ There are many farms in the Forest district, from 
20/. to 80/. perann.*" 

" In some counties large farms are much more pro- 
ductive in the gross than smiill ones : they may not 

* Marquis of Blaudford's AzmotAlioas oa the Original Report. 

produce 
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^odoce so man J chickens and ducks, but certainly 
more mutton and wool, and more beef and corn, and 
what some people think of more consequence, more 
children, by employing a much greater number of la- 
bourers," — J. Boys. 

FARl^ERS. 

In regard to the character of the Oxfordshire far- 
mers a remark may be made at present, which will not 
probably be just twenty years hence ; and I well know^ 
was not the case twenty, thirty, and forty years ago; 
when I found them to be a very different race from 
what they are at present. They are now in the period 
of a great change in tht^ir ideas, knowledge, practice, 
and other' circumstances. Enclosing to a greater pro^- 
portional amount than in almost any other county in 
the kingdom, has changed the men as much as it has 
improved the country : they are now in the ebullition 
of this change : a vast amelioration has been wrought, 
and is working ; and a great deal of ignorance and bar- 
barity remains. The Goths and Vandals of open jficlds 
touch the civilization of enclosures. Men have been 
taught to think, and till that moment arrives, nothing 
can be done effectively. When I passed from the con- 
versation of the farmers I was rccommcmled to call on, 
to that of men whom chance threw in niy way, [ 
seemed to have lost a century in time, or to have moved 
1000 miles in a day. Liberal communication, the re- 
sult of enlarged ideas, was contrasted with a dark ig- 
norance under the covert of wise suspicions ; a suUcn 
reserve lest landlords should be rendered too knowing ; 
and fake information given under the hope that it 
might dt'ccivc : wcip in such opposition, that it was 
casj to sec iiie change^ however it might work, had 

D 2 not 
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not done its business. The old open-field scbool mmt 
die off before new ideas can become generally rooted. 



SECT. II.— RENT. 

I FOUND among the farmers throughout the county^ 
a jealousy relative to this subject, -which, since the 
property-tax, must be considered as ill exerted . Go« 
Ternment have attained, to a degree of certainty, much 
more knowledge on this subject than was ever possessed 
before ; and in every county the means of knowing it 
are so increasi^d, that concealment is idle, so far as agri- 
cultural inquiries can be concerned. But the Board 
orders such an article to stand in the inquiries of Sur* 
Teyors, not for any political purpose, but with th« 
mere view of better understanding the various descrip* 
tions given of the soils. Light and heavy, weak and 
strong, are such indefinite terms, that any addition, 
like that of rent or produce, become an explanation in 
doubtful cases. In using such terms, those and many 
more might be equally applied to some poorer sands in 
Dorchester hundred, and to the fertile ones of Atter- 
bury ; yet these are worth 40*. per acre better than the 
Urst merit I5sm 

The upper part of Mungwell parish was within tea, 
years, 10*. an acre. At present the whole would lett 
for 25s. Rent of the Thames meadows about 3/. 
They' are better towards Reading. 

About English, 17^. 6d. 

At \\ liitchurch, some pay for the vale 45^. per 
acre round. The hills 20^. ^ 

From various notes through the Chiltem district, it 

appears 
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Uppears that the rents rise from 12^. to 30^. ; and somt 
land on the Thames 40^. Were I to estimate the ave- 
rage of the whole district as marked in the map, I 
should name 16s. as the average rent. 

About the Baldons, &c. open-field arable twenty 
ytears ago 7s. 6d. per acre; now 16^. and the farmers 
much richer now than they were then. 

In the last two or three years rents are raised greatly 
in all the vicinity of tlic Baldons ; but not near dou- 
bled. Most inconvertible land. College fines at re- 
served rents, on 21 years leases, one year and a half. 

The open-field at Dorchester, letts at 25s. per acre* 
It is red sand. 

Sir Gregory Turner letts his property all round, at 
Merton, at 31. per acre : Exeter College lett theirs at 
the same place at 40^. 

Mr. Rowland, at Water Eaton, on land all roun^ 
at 63^. : keeps many and great beasts. 

Hampton Poyle enclosed in 1797 : rents all round^ 
meadow and arable, at from 35^. to 40^. per acre. 

In the rich district of Thames and North Weston, 
a meadow of 50 acres was lett many years ago for 100 
guineas. Some part of the district letts at 3L and 
many whole farms throughout at 45^. 

Wendlebury, before the enclosure about seven years 
ago, was 9^. or 10.9; per acre. The Commissioners' qua- 
lity price was from I3s. ix) 40s, and the average 24^. 
tithe-free. The quantity 1100 acres. 

At Black Bourton, there was a valuation at 18d. or 
S5. per acre, 35 years ago, which now is 14^. 

Bampton from 12^. to 15^. the field acre. An. en- 
closure here would treble the Earl of Coventry's rents ; 
perhaps quadruple them. They have a common of 

d3 sooe 
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fiOOO acres of green sward, which enclosed would be 
famous land. 

It is extremely difficult to estimate so various a dis« 
trict as that comprehended under the deuominatioi| 
miscellaneous : perhaps 2ds. may not be far from the 
fact. 

I was assured at.BIoxhara, that a farm of 350 acre^ 
there would lett at 50^. per acre round ; but the l^nd 
is not so good as the red sand at Adderbury. 

At and about Great Tew, arable 13*. to 26#. ; 
grass 28s. to 40*. ; rates 3s. 6d. iu the pound. 

I am not beyond the truth, in conjecturing that the 
red laud district letts or is occupied at the rent of SO*, 
on an average. 

Average of tlie stonebrash around Coversficld, esti- 
mated at 20*. 

Westcot Barton, stonebrash 20*. per acre, tithe- 
free. 

Average of the county, 25*^. 

Duns Tew 24*. ; was before enclosing 12*. or 13*. 

In general, in the whole stonebrash district, rents 
are doubled by enclosure ; in some cases trebled. 

I estimate the whole stonebrash district at 20*. pe^ 
acre. 

In the district south of Oxford, I heard the rent of 
the whole county estimated at 20*. all round on an 
average, wastes included. 

A very considerable person thought that this was too 
high, and that it did not amount to above 17*. 

A third, reckoned all profitable land at an average of 
84*. 



Acres 
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Red land, . 79,635 ,... at 30*. /•. 119,152 10 

Stonebrash, .... 164,023 .... at 20* 164,023 

Chiltern, . . 64,778 .... at 16* 51,822 8 

MMcellaneotts, 166,400 .... at 9Js 208,000 

Total .... 474,836 Ave. 22s. lOrf. ;^. 543,297 18 



SKCT. III. TITHJB. 

WoTTON, enclosed by Act of Parliament, and yet 
left subject to tithes. 

Mr. Turner letts 2000 acres of tithe at 4^. an acre 
all round, for corn tithe^ on stonebrash land. 

At English, &c. 5^. in the pound ; at Colder 5^. 
per acre ; for grass 2s. 6d. to 3^. ; Crouraarsh 6s. to 
75. per acre below hill; but less for the hills. 

In general, of aral)le land fairly lett, one-fourth of 
the rent. The University of Oxford is supposed to 
possess the property in whole or in part, of one-sixth of 
the county. By the expression in imrt^ I conceive 
tithes to be meant. 

*^ It would be extremely desirable to institute an 
inquiry into the coniparative state of cultivation of the 
land held under colleges or ecclesiastics; the farn* 
buildings, and the circumstances of the tenants, that 
8ome conclusion might be drawn on the advantages or 
disadvantages of different toluros. It might be inci- 
dental to such inquiry, to estimate the amount of ca- 
pital required to support a farm suificient for the main- 
tenance of a family at a rack-rent, and under college 
tenure; as also the size of a farm under colleije tenure 
and at rack-rent, which, with the same capital, would 
support a family. My observations tend to shew tha€ 

j>^ the 
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the ttime capital would better support a family on a 
farra of the same value at rack-rent than under college 
tenure. Rack-rent being payable half-yearly, requires 
not the foresight that is required <o provide for a fine 

' payable at the renewal of a life, or at the end of seven 
years ; it is more congenial to a farmer^s prudential 
practice, which se^ldom reaches beyond the spur of the 
occasion. When there is a distinct fortune, indepen- 
dent of the farm capital, college tenure proceeds 
smoothly ; the buildings look respectable, and the te- 
nant lives in comfort ; but in other leases the farm and 
the farmers gradually fall into decay." — MS. Annot. 

In general, one-third qf the rental, or one-fourth, 
tithe included ; one-fifth of the rent on poor land, and 
Is. 6d. over per acre. This, if under a pound, from 
lOd. to 20(/. 

In most of the enclosures that have taken place about 
Bicester, one-ninth and one-fifth have been given for 
tithe. At Lower Hey ford one-fifth and one-ninth. 
At Hampton Poyle the same, but the land not as- 
signed; a corn-rent. The Commissioners fixed the 
busliels payable by each person, according to the qua- 
" lity of the land, and the price is regulated every year 
on that of Oxford market at Lady-day and Michael- 
inas. 

Tithe at Bampton taken in kind^ when compounded, 

^ 5s. per acre arable, and 2s. grass. They were offered 
for 3s. Sd. and refused by the farmers, who were surely 
no conjurers, for 4s. were giVen to gather. 

Tithe is various in Oxfordshire; a few rectors have 
one in fifteen, and others one in twenty. This arose 
from varied endowments; half the tithe was settled on 
the rector, and the other half perhaps given to some 
xeligious house, and on the spppression came into lay 

hands. 
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hands. That the tithes came from the land-ownor, ap- 
pears from the manor farm, and that only, being ia 
so many cases tithe-free. 

** Corn-rent in lieu of tithes, is perhaps the most ge- 
nerally approved method of commutation, and yct^ 
when fully' examined, it will be found one of the most 
absurd. 

^^ The allotment of land seems the most fair and 
equitable of all others ; and yet neither this nor any 
other could prove an equivalent. The average here al- 
^ luded to might be advanced from 105/. to ^^0/. ; but 
what would have becni the real value of the tithes after 
the enclosures ? Without this information the rent is 
of little consequence. The impossibility of an equiva- 
lent for tithes, however, though apparently a powerful 
objection to a commutation, is in reality the most irre« 
sistible argument in i(s favour. 

*^ Whether manure fertilizes private property, or 
parochial glebe, is indeed a matter of no importance 
to the public, provided there l>e the same produce ia 
the whole parish. But this, it might easily be shewn, 
is in many instances impossible, and in most, highly 
improbable. An additional objection to tithes in kind, 
and perliaps a more powerful one than any here stated, 
is, that the gathering them in will be generally 20/. 
per cent, sometimes 30/. greater to the tithe-owner 
^than to the farmer. But the most irresistible objection 
• to tithes, whether taken or not taken in kind is, that 
in real value they increase In a most disproportionate 
degree to the increase of the value of land.*' — liev. 
John Ilowlett. 

Commutation. — ^^ It has been disputed what is tho 

best 
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best system to follow when tithes are to be commutedi^ 
In this county, many enclosures have taken placo 
within a few years, wherein all the several method^ 
tave been pursued. In divers of these enclosures the 
land has been left titheable as before, because the tithe^ 
owner and proprietors did not agree on terms. In others, 
an annual rent has been fixed, to be paid out of each 
estate, varying according to the prices of com, taken 
at stated times ; and tlus method has been satisfactory^ 
ia many cases. But the most usual mode is to set out 
an allotment of land in lieu of tithes, by which both 
rectorial and vicarial estates are often greatly improve^ 
in value : amongst other instances, I am favoured with 
the particulars (too copious to give here in detail) of a 
vicarage near Banbury, which improved from 105/« 
to 2!20l. a year immediately upon the enclosure ; and 
at the expiration of a twenty-one years lease, the valuQ 
was further considerably increased. 

*^^ On the subject of commutation of tithes, however, 
if the matter is fairly viewed, it is right, briefly at 
least, to observe what is said on the other side of the 
question. 

" It is undeniable that, as matters are at present, 
agriculture is daily improving, and therefore, though 
it must be confessed a desirable object to exonerate 
lands from titlics, yet it may be doubted whether they 
are so great an obstacle to improvements as sometimes 
repn^scnted. If a farmer occupies land of two de^ 
scriptions, one portion titheable, the other exempt 
from tithes, it is natural to. suppose he will be more 
anxious to manure that which will return him the 
entire profits, than ihat from which he is to receive a 
part only of the produce. He pays a specific sum for 

his 
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bis (arm ; but from \irhat part or parcel of land the 
money accrues is indifferent. His attention will be di« 
lected to that which, in the least given compass, and 
i^itb the least expense, will render the largest profits. 
But cases of this sort, comparatively rare and few in 
number, are not the proper instances to argue upon. 

** As to the objection of carrying the profits (when 
the tithes are taken in kinH) to other lands, it is ob« 
viated, if the manure so made is properly applied. 
The profits arising in a parish, are expended in the 
parish ; and whether they fertilize private property, or 
parochial glebe, the general produce is equally im- 
proved, and the public equally benefited. 

^^ Of the force of these arguments I hazard no opi- 
nion; but I should think myself deficient in the di«« 
charge of the commission confided to me, if, togeth^ 
with the most interesting facts, I did not also state the 
most material observations which I have hcard^ or 
which have occurred to me. That Honourable Board, 
to whose consideration this Report is wifh all defe- 
rence submitted, will bestow on the particulars tliat de? 
gree of attention which they shall respectively appear 
to deserve." — Original Report* 



SECT. IV. BATES. 

Mr. Sotham estimates poor-rates in Oxfordshire, 
on an average, at 4*. to 4*. 6d. in the pound. 

Mr. Pratt conceives them to be on an average, in 
the parishes with which he is acquainted (which are 
many) from 4*. to 6^. in the pound. 

At Bensiogton 8^. in the pound ; were 14^. in the 

licarcity. 

Never 
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Never less at ThaiAe than 6s, in the pound. 
' At Colder, 5s. in the pound ; Crowraarsh, 6s. to 7s^ 
in the pound; Mungwell, 4^. in the pound; English^ 
45* in the pound ; Whitechurch, 8^. in the pound* 

At Bampton 55. in the pound. 

Kcmpcott, rates 2s. and tithe-free. 

At Bnrford, lO^. and lis. in the pound; in countrj 
parishes 3^. to 5^. in the pound. 

At Witney, 10^. in the pound; at Ramsden they 
were once oOs. in the pound. 

General average 3s. ^d. Bloxham, &c. 5^. ; at 
Bloxbam 70 people on the round : many shag weavers 
out of employment. Many such weavers in Banbury, 
&c. ; a rough coarse velvet made there : perhaps 1000 
have been employed ; but not at present : bad for 
fanners, ready for the parish,^ and a heavy burthen to 
the country ; nor so well disposed as the country la-* 
bourcrs. This fabric, like that of Witney, has travelled 
to the North. The unemployed, sent round from far- 
mer to farmer for employment, were beginning to riot, 
had not the yewnanry come in. 

At Uorcbester, 7^. or 85. in the pound. 

Dishiirsements. 

December 1771, to April 1772 .£A9 

iSpril 177?, to November 65 8 11 

November 1772, to April 1773 63 5 3 

April to October 1800 453 18 6 

October 1800, <o April 1801 671 19 11 

ApriHo October 1801 480 4 

October 1801, to April 1802 393 1 10 

April to October 1802 354 19 

October JS02, to /^pril J803 314 7 9 

A|)ril U) October 1803 236 10 

October 
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October 1803, to April 1804 .«••• jC-292 8 10 

April to October 1804 284 10 9 

November 1804, to April 1805 364 8 4 

May to October 1803 300 6 8 

October 1805, to April 1806 361 9 10 

April to October J 806 388 18 2 

October 1806, to March 1807 411 12 6 

At Burcot, no rate was levied, and poor people wer« 
got to take collection, in order to prevent the parish 
being taxed in aid of Dorchester. At Brightwalton^ 
in the scarcity 295. in the pound. 

At Chimner, 75. to 9*. in the pound ; in the scarcity 
they were 12^. to 14^. At Crowcll 6s, ; Lower Hey- 
ford 3s. 

In general, in the parishes about Caversfield, Mr. 
Bullock estimates them at 3^. to 4;. in the pound. 

The county-rates in Oxfordshire, by the extraordi- 
nary good management of the magistrates, and the 
highly to be commended exertions of the gentleman 
who has so ably filled the Chair of the Sessions for 
above twenty years, have been kept down in a manner 
'that should be an example to other counties. It does 
jiot amount, on an average, even to 3d. in the pound ; 
and yet a new gaol has been built cat Oxford : of the 
management of which, details have been spread through 
the kingdom, and 1 believe have been productive of 
much good in various districts. 

It appeared by the returns to Parliament in 1803, 
that the average of the county was 4^. Sd. 
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Summary of the County Totals of the Returns rela^ 
the to the Expense and Maintenance of the Poor^ 
for the Year ending Exister^ 1803/ to which is sub^ 
joinedy the Amount of Charilahle Donations. 

Totiil money raised by the poor's- 

rate and other rate or rates, . ^ ,^^ ^^ ,^ ^ 

.., . ,, \. J. . V;^.103,559 10 6 

'withm the year ending Easter, ^^ ' 

1803 

Amount of similar, rates; return 

made under 26 Geo. III. c. 56,. 

1786; medium average of 1783,^ ' 

1784, and 1785 

Amount of similar rates, the return 

made under 16 Geo. III. c. 40, 

1776, money raised in the yearr ^ 

ending Easier 1776 

At what rate in the pound for the ^ A 51 

year ending Easter, 1803 y 

Expenditure on account of the poor, 7 g^ ^^. ^ ^ 

1803 S '^ 

Militia, highways, church, county,"? ii Qor iq 7 

&c. 1803 5 ' ^ 

Earned by the poor out of houses ...... 1291 4 

Ditto in any house 1270 15 8 

Number of persons relieved fromx 

the poor-rate permanently, oid?- 6539 

of hotises, not including chiklrca^ 

Ditto in houses 1213 

Number of children ot persons re- \ 

lieved permanently, out of houses, > 3214 

and under five years of «ige y 

Ditto from five to fourteen years 4841 

N umber 
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Number of persons relieved occa- > 
sionally — •••• ^ 

Number of persons included in the^ 
three preceding articles, above 
60 years of age, or disabled from > 
labour by permanent illness or I 
other infirmity •••-. m. —J 

Number of persons relieved, not be-? 
ing parishioners ^ 

Number of friendly societies • 

Number of members in the said so- 7 
cieties .•- ^ 

Number of children in schools of 
industry •••- 
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Amount of charitable donations,! 
1786, annual produce of money S 
Ditto from land 



S91S 





69 




5010 




890 


£.70G 


13 3 


3347 


2 11 


£.4053 16 3 
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POOR-RATES OF OXFORDSHIRE. 
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Bampton Hundred. 

Home and Descripthn of Total Money raised By At tvhai Mate r# 

Md&. Farisb or Flice, the Povrs^ratesy and the Poundy for 

other Rate or Pates, the Year en£n^ 

voith'm the Year end' Raster , 1 803* 
ing Easter, 1803. 

Alvcscott .;f.357 18 1* ....^.0 3 11 

Asllbill, and AslhalMeigh 208 4 W\ .... 3 7 

Aston and Coat ..^.. 672 li 8 .... 5 8 

Bampton and Weald .... 995 7 4i .... 6 

Black Botirton 398 13 7 .... 5 2 

Brighthampton 54 .... 10 6 

Broad well 208 1 J 9i .... 3 

Bronghton Poggs 259 16 4^ .... 7 3f 

Burford 1300 7 3i .... 15 

Chimney 36 7 9 .... 19 

Clanficad 289 11 .... 4 

Crawley 320 7 2| ... 9 

Ciirbridge 520 16 8 .... 15 

©iicklington 357 9 2 .... 10 

Filkins 655 .... 9 5 

Grafton -. 49 6 2 .... 2 9f 

iHailey(F) 1142 4 4 .... 10 9 

Hardwicke and part? gg ,9 g ^ ^ ^ 

of V eltord 3 

Hohvell 70 2 6 .... 2 9 

Kdmscott 118 14 2 .... 2 

Kencott 208 1 11 J- .... 5 3 

Lew * 232 13 3 .... 6 4$ 

Norton, Brize 463 5 10^ .... 1 6 

Kadcutt 24 3 2 .... 10| 

Shi (lord 31 9 2 .... 1 

Stnndlake 334 11 9^ .... 10 6 

Tpton ;ird Signet 3.00 9 .... 3 4 

A\r.l\vell 1^23 12 .... 3 

\Miury 1887 3 4J .... 13 6 

£A\,~iO 19 2i Av.;C-0 6 1* 



Banbury 



I 



SATES. 49 

Banbury tlundred. 

ITa0U and Description tf Total Money raised by At vahat kaie tm. 

€acb Parish or Place, the Poors'-rates. and . the Poundj for 

9tber Rate or Kates^ the Tear ettdtn/r 

vfithin the Tear end' Easter^ 1803. 
ing Easter^l^OS. 

Batibuiy ;^.2019 2 6 ....£.112 6 

Bourton, Gr^at and 7 ^g, g ^ ^ o 5 9 

Little .....^ i aJ . ., 

Gharlbury..* 553. 4 8j ...* 11 6 

Clattercott 28 . 8 llf .... 1 & 

€laydon 269 . 6 64 .-.. 2 lOf 

Cropedy .., 544 4 9 •... 5 3 

Epwcll * 293 13 0| •••. — 

Fawler » 143 . 1 8 .... 10 

Finstock ...., 290 3 11 *.** 7 6 

Neithrop(F) * 1877.19 5^ .... 9 

Prescott *.... 52 .10 6 .... 16 

Shutford^ East 38 14 . 4i .... 10| 

Shutford, West 264 . 3 7 .... 5 

SwalcIiaFe 361 1 7i *... 6 8 

WardingtoA (F) 1148 2 6 .... 9 II 

£.7935 6 HAv.;^.0 7 9| 

Binfietd Hiindred. 

iSix ...Mi. ......A«f.. .•.•••••••• j^ .420 15 5 •... J^ »0 5 8 

Gaversham .i * 746 16 11 .... 4 

Eye and Dunsden 6l6 7 9 .... 5 9 

Harpsden (with Bolney) 367 6 6 7 7f 

Henley-upon-Thames .. 2603 16 5j .... 6 9 

Rothersfield Grays 779 1 .... 6 

Rotherfleld Peppard .... S67 12 3 ..., 5 6 

Sbiplake 4«..4....«...m«...«.< 458 S3 ,.,. 5 

■ ■ ■' " " ' ' " ' ■ i l I I I ' i 

;C.6359 J9 6i At*;{'.0 5 2f 
oxFoAbO E Bloxham 



56 



«AT£ii« 



Bloxham Hundred* 



^ame and Deseriptiom if Total M** if raised ly At tB^ai itate in 

each Parish or I'lace, the P t's rides ^ and the Pound^ for 

Vther Rate w Rates^ the Tear emitig 

wthiu Ae Tear end" Batter^ 180S. 
IngEastir, 1803. 

Adderbury, East .•.^..... ;^.689 16 4i ....£.0 4 1]| 

Adderbury, West 370 11 8^ .... 6 

Alkerton •...^.•.. — .-....*.. 54 10 .... S 

Barford^ St Johu's 104 15 Of ..i. 9 5 

Bloxham 1109 7 8^ m.. 5 

Bodicot •••• »»w..«.«— ^— 427 10^ •..• 6 d^ 

Bronghton %».«..««.«^-k».- 854 18 8 •••• 3 4^ 

Drajrton ••••^Mk*..**^*..***** Sll 18 •*»• 9 6 

Hanwell ....w........ 166 13 8| .... 3 1 

Horley •••—•^^•••••.•••%.*»—: 380 5 9 •••• 6 

Hornton ••^••••^••••••••••••••t* 343 3\ ••«• 7 6 

Milcombe .Akif.......*........ 309 7 b\ .... 4 9| 

Milton 187 5 1} .... 4 9 

MoUbgton I - 258 15 11 .... 4 9 

Newington, North gS6 1 lOj .... 5 6 

Sibberd Ferris 243 14 11 .... 5 2| 

Sibford Gower 472 4 7i .... 5 

Tadinarton 355 2 .... 3 8 

Wiggenton 259 10 9 .... 4 4{ 

Wroxton »..« 506 16 5 .... 5 3 



;f.6991 15 9iAv.;C.O 4 Sf 



^ 



Bullington 



MAft*, 



ii 



BulUngton Hundred. 

Nsme andDeserlptio$rf Ttfai Mmey rm$«d fy At wBai Rate im 

each Paritb or Place, the Poorr-rate*^ and the Poundy for 

utber.Raieor Rates ^ the Year ending 

mtithm the Tear 4Md-^ Majter^ 1893. 
iy; ^Lostert 1808. 

Ambrosden 67 8 .... 2 J Of 

AriicQtt v^. ^ 260 4 9| .... 4 5 

Arncott 210 6 H .... -0 4 5 

Baldon, Mai«b m.......... 156 7 «^ 5 3 

Baldon, Toot .^.... 219 9 .... 2 2 

Beckley 283 13 .... 6 

Blackthome — 349 8 11 J .... 5 6|. 

Criilwortii .•.•'.•.M......«.... 87 o -6 ...• 1 S 

{]3iijipinghurst .•«......^... 28. ...^ — • 

Gieiment^ St 212 6 2 .... 5 5J 

C'owleys m 135 17 4 .... 11 

Cudd^len 195 tO 3 .m. 2 6 

Denton 120 , .... 3 O 

Mdsfield ....,.„ 92 2 6 .... 2 6 

Forest, Hill 78 .... — 

CSarNfigton .m......*.......... 470 17 9| .... 5 4^ 

Headington .••......•.•.•.••• 434 4 7 .... 4 3 

Holton .......................... 129 19 3 .^m 15; 

Horsctpatii ......•^.•mm....... 137 4 9$ .••• 13 

Ijffley .. 352 6 9| .... 1 11^ 

Litttcniore .................... 15 8 4 .... — - 

Marston 351 4 .... 6 

^V-Criioii ,^...«%(%v.*......*««*... <8'>J %. ^-^ .... %j X \j 

Kunehapa Courtney .... j^l 3 .... S 3^ 

Fiddin^on ..,......; 448 1 .... 5 2 

Sandford 175 18 5« .... 1 II 

Sfaotover .....•..•.••.«.•....•... 55 16 .... 2 

Stanton St. John .....^m. 355 13 1 .... 3 5 

Stow-wood .........;.....M... 37 8 6 .... 3 

Studley and Horton ...... 186 10 1 .... 5 8 

Tiddington 31 11 8 .... 1 6 

Wat^rpcrry 173 19 8 .... 2 3 

Wheatl^ -434 15 34- .... 7 

Wood Eaton ................ 64 14 9 .... 2 

^.6840 3 H Ay./.O S 1 

s 3 ChadliHg- 



m 



AATEfl* 



Chadlington Hundred. 



2Jame and Description •/ Tlaial Money reused iy 

tacb Parish or Place, the Poors^ates^ and 

vtber Rate or Ratts^ 
witiin the Year end* 
ing Ea£ter^ 1803. 

Ascott ..• o..-......£.38r 13 6 

6 

5 



Ai vthai Rate iee 
the Pounds for 
the Tear ei§£iig 
Easter^ 1803. 

^0 8 



Bruern ^••. 24 4 

Chadlington, East and > o^^^- o 

. West S 

Chastletown \ 243 3 

ChurchiU ......^ 451' 5 

Cornwell .....: 122 4 3 

Enston ;... 740 3 lOj 

Fifield ^ 94 1 1| 

Fulbrook 315 

Heythrope(\vitli Dun-7 jgg q | 

throp) , 3 

Idbiiry 192 6 8 

Kinf^ham 246 14 

Langley 38 11 

Leafield 305 12 

Lyneham 265 7 6 

Milton •^•.... 356 4 

Minster Lovell (F) 489 5 7 

North moor 369 15 

Norton, Chipping 1201 5 5 

Norton, Hook 1203 11 8 

Norton, Over 648 17 

Rarasdon 363 8 

Rollright, Great 557 13 10 

RoUright, Little 70 

Salford ,. 229 9 5| 



•«•• 



•*•• 



•... 



••a. 



•..• 



.... 



«.•• 



• •*• 



...c 



.... 



•*.. 



.... 



.•». 



.... 



...» 



a... 



.♦.. 



• ••. 



• ••a 



3 
3 5f 
2 7 



3 l|p 
4 

6 



8 

4 

10 

9 

3 II 

2 X 

7 

5 10 

6 3 

6 6f 

7a 

13 

4 6 

3 6 

4 



Nam€. 



BATES. 55 

Ifanu mid Daerlption 9/ , 7o/a/ Money raised iy Ai lehat Rate im 

4afb Farub or Place, the Foors^ratesfj and the JPound^ for 

other Rate or Rates j the fear endittg 

tvsthin the Tear end- Master^ 180S» 
img Easter^ 160S. 

Sarsden ••*MM*«MMMMM«»M«** ^. 196 IS 6|- ••••;^.0 3 9 

Shipton-under-Which- ^ 

^ . J 562 2 11 ^•. 10 



!•••••••••••••«••••••• 



Sborthampton ••••••••.•.^••. 194 18 IO4 .... 3 

Spelsburjr .^...•. 473 15 ' 5 . .^. "" 

Swerford 203 14 8f .•.. 3 5 

Swinbrook ....... 85 14 .... 4 0' 

Taynion ...........m-.. 242 4 10 .... 6 2| 

■ - ^ 11,391 6 IfAv.^.O 4 10 
Dorchester Hundred. 



' i 



Burcott 1. 76 15 9 ;^. 2 8 

Chisdehampton 139 19 7f .... 1 10 

Cliften-hampden 88 6 .... 19 

Culham 411 IT* 8} .... 1 1 

Dorchester .m 675 18 .... 7 2 

Drayton 219 18 44. .... 3 9| 

Southstoke 670 9 .... 8 9 

Stadhampton 80 6 9 .... 16 



# 



£.2363 5 SjAv.^.O 3 6i 



^ ^1^ 



E 3 Ewelm 



vV RJbTBS* 



Ewelm Hundred. 

Jifvme ami Dii€rift'ion of Totai Maney raised hy At xvhai Jiate m 

each Parish or Place* the Pows-'rates^ and the Pounds fur 

9ther Rate or Rates^ the Tear ending ^ 

tU'tbintheTefff en(^ £ttsttry IfiOS* 

ing Easter i 18CS. 

Baldwin, Brightwell ....;^. 491 8 0^ ....£. — 

"^a»S'"'r:} "»>«"- 0.0 

Berrick Salome •.••• i24« 4 ••., 5 4 8' 

Britwdl Prior 191 14 .... 7 

Ckalgrove and Rofford .. 404 .... 3 8 

Cuxham ...... ..i 160 '7 lOi .... S ^ 

Easington 6 17 2 • .... 10^ 

Ewelm - «. 658 17 64- .... 8 

Haselay, Great 191 14 7 .... 2 10 

Haseley, Little 121 12 11 .... 2 6 

Holcombe and Brock- 1 95 ^ g _ 3 6 

hampton t J 

Nettlebed 326 8 .... 8 3' 

Newington and Derrick j ^^ ^ j, _ ^ ^ ^ 

Nuffield 287 17 H •- 5 9 

Swincomb ^ 412 9 5 .... 7 

Warborough 615 19 9 .... 7 11 

Warpsgrove ..;.. m. 12 10 5 .... S^i 

^.5115 4 4i Av.^.O 4 10 

III .1 — » ^ wmmm^mimammmmmmm 

Lengtree Hundred. 

Chcckendon .;r.481 14 5 ....^.0 6 

Crowmarsh, Giffbrd 233 4 6 .... 6 2| 

Goring 974 8 9 .... 7 , 

Ipsden 782 5 4 .... 8 6| 

Mapledurham 814 9 4 .... 5 7 

Mongcwell 249 12 6 .... 4 3 

Nunehnm Morren 340 15 4 .... 7 6f 

North, Stoke I89 4 2 .... 6 4 

Whitchurch 671 4 S| .... 5 3 

/.4736 18 7| Av.£.0 6 3f 

JLewknor 
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Jjcwinor Hundreds 



I/ame tmd Detcription %f TvUl Id^nty raued By 

mtk JP^ruk wr Place* the PMr^sTotesj and 

9fber Hate or Rates^ 
tvithtn the Year end* 
ing Easter^ If^OS. 

Adwell ., ^... if. 4.7 9 

Aston, Rowant 427 3 

Britwell, Salofne .• 195 7 11-J 

Chalfprd ...« 103 4 0| 

Chiiraor 624 13 10| 

\i^f^Wr^lx «•••••••■•••••••••#••••• Lot O J # 

Emmington 60 16 3| 

H^ton , 376 11 

Kingston, Blount 1 376 11 

Lcwknor ..I..,.,, 346 3 llf 

I^^wknor-up-hill ...m....m. 284 17 4 

Ppstcomb ............ — -.. 222 15 11| 

Sydenham ......; • 383 11 8 J 

Stokenchurch 574 5 8 






•••• 

•••• 

•••• 
•••t 



At tvhat Rate im 


the Pound, fir 
the Year ending 
Latter^ 1803. 


;C-0 


1 


10 





6 


S 





6 








6 


3 





9 


2 





6 


3 





2 


4 





9 








7 








7 








7 








7 








5 


10 





6 






^4230 5 10 Av.;^.0 6 *i\ 



Pirton Hundr^d^ 

Greenfield ;f.'339^16 2 \...£.0 1 

Pirton ^. 1164 .... 5 6 

Piphill ..,, ,., M. 61 15 lOf .... 5 

Sbirbourne 463 6 3 .... 5 

Stan4}iiU • ^3 6 6 .... 4 6 

Stoke^ Talmage 79 10 9 .... 19 

Watlington 1019 13 2| ..,. 9 

Weston, South 69 5 .... 6 

Wheatficld ;..•.. 63 10 \\ .... 9 16 

£.3295 19 3| Av.£.0 3 9 



T" 



E 4 Plougliley 



Ewelm Hundred. 

Mw ami DtHrSptiom tf Tttd Minr, raurJ iy At iiiUt Xali n 

,a^ Pa,Ub IT Flaa. U» Ptir't-Tatis.ani th, P«,ni, fir 

tAfr Rate tr Rata, tti Ytar i^Jug 

tvltinttrreafM^ Salter, 1809. 

BaUwm, Brightwell ....^.491 8 O-J ....£. — 

Bccsington and Crow- 1 753 jg U .... fl 

marsh Battle ...—.. J 

Bewick Salonw 1S4 4 .._ ft 4 8 ' 

BritweU Prior . ISl 14 .... 7 O 

Chalgrovc and Roffijrd .. 404 .... OSS 

Cuxhatn 160 ' 7 lO^ „„ 5 6 _ 

Easington - 6 17 2 - .... lOJ 

Ewelm -. 658 17- 6^ .... 8 

Haseley, Great 191 14 7 .... 2 10' 

Hasclcy, Little 121 12 11 .... 2 6 

Hokombe and Brock- "I 95 3 fi .,„ S 6 

hampton ...»,.....—.. / 

Neitlebed 326 8 .... 8 3' 

NewingtonandBerrickl ^50 1 U .... 5 

Prior ™.« —.. J * 

Nuffield 287 17 li „.. 5 9 

Swincomb 412 9 5 .... 7 

Warborough 615 19 9 .... 7 11 

Warpsgrove 12 10 5 .... 8^ 

£.5US 4 4J Av./'.O 4 10 



LaHgtree Hundred. 

Checkcndon .£AH\ 14 5 .... £.0 6 

Crnwmarsh, Gifford ...... 233 4 6 .... 6 2{ 

Goring ". 974 8 9 .... 7 . 

Ipsikn 782 5 4 .... 8 6^ 

^LpleJurham 814 9 4 .... 5 7 

Mt>nt;cwcll - 249 12 6 .... 4 3 

Nunei-.Tim Morrcn 340 15 4 .... 7 6| 

>;ortli, Siolte 139 4 2 .... 6 1 

Wliitdmrch 671 4 ^ .... 5 3 

/.47S6 18 7i Av. £.0 6 SJ 

Lewhnor 
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Bullington Hundred. 

Name and Deserlptiodrf THai Mtmty rtused ijf A* whai Rate m 

gaeb Parish at Place, the Poorfrates^ and the Poundy for 

other. Hate or Rates ^ the Year emUt^ 

vUkm the Tear atut^ Euster^ 1803. 
iw Master f 1803. 

Ambrosden (S7 8 .... 2 10^ 

AriicQtt V.*- — M..... 260 4 9| .... 4 5 

Arncott .... . — .. — 210 6 i| .... 4 5 

Baldon, Marab «......«.••. 156 7 ..•• X) 5 S 

Baldon, Toot 219 9 .... 2 8 

Beckley 9H3 13 .... 6 

BlaclfLthoriie 349 8 1I{ .... 5 6^ 

Cbilworth ....'...m .«.••. 87 8 -6 »... 1 S 

{Siippinghiirst .••..••..^... 28. .*m -— 

qiementa, St 212 6 2 .... 6 «. 

Cowleys „ 135 17 4 .... 11 

Ciiddesden 195 tO 3 .... 2 6 

Benton . 120 .... 3 

BIdsfield ....,•«..... — 92, 2 6 .... 2 6 

Forest, Hill 78 6 .... — 

GanSfigton .m................. 470 17 9| .... 5 4^ 

Headin^on .•••.....••m..... 434 4 7 .... 4 3 

Bolton ......... . 129 19 3 .... 1 5{ 

Hors^patfi .... 137 4 9i .... 1 3 

xJJlGy .M....*...M..M.......M«. S3/S O S^Y .... U XL l^ 

Littlcfiiore .................... 15 8 4 ••.. — 

BfaFBton •.••••...M..M. ....... 35 1 X) .... 6 

JN.C1*C0n ,^..«.^M^.**.M ......... j&l«' V ^'^ .... 1/ A V 

Nunebam Courtney .... 21 1 3 .... 2 3^ 

Piddin^on .........;...•.•...• 448 1 .... 5 2 

Sandford •.•..m........m..m... 175 18 5^ .... 111 

Shotover ...............m....... 55 16 ..•• 2 

Stanton St. John .......... 355 13 1 .... 3 5 

Slow-wood .•.•••.••;.M..M... 37 8 6 .... 3 

Studley and Horton ...... 186 10 1 .... 5 8 

Tiddington 31 11 8 .... 1 6 

Wat^rpcrry 173 19 8 .... 2 3 

Wheatlqr ...^ .. 434 15 3^. .... 7 

Wood Eaton ...........m... 64 14 9 .... 2 

^.6840 3 H Av.;^.0 3 1 

J6 2 Chadling' 



56 BATES. 

Plpughlei/ Hundred. 

Name and Description of Total Money faised by At what Ratt ht 

each Parish or Place* the Poors-rates^ and the Pound^ fir 

" other Pate or Pates, the Tear eaaUig 

ivlthin the Year end* Easter^ 1808. 
inr Eastery 1803. 

Ardley £.6^15 4 ....£.0 1 9 

Bicester, King's-end ..,.,. 112 17 5 .... 16 

Bicester, Market-end .... 1281 13 \0\ .... 6 6 

Bletchington ,. 496 10 5 .... 6 

Bucknell ...^ 171 17 *.... 3 

Charlton 144 11 7 .m. 4 ' 

Chesterton 202 3 8 .... 2 * 

Cotisford 77 17 7 .... 4 

Fencott and Mercott 189 14 Of ,..• ,— 

Finmere., 222 17 4^ ..,. 4 6 

Fringford ,.., 190 5 3^ .... 4 7 

Fritwell 227 8 l| .... 6 

Goddington ,...,.. 144 1 .... 2 8 

Hampton Gay, 23 3 .... 8 

Hampton Poll ,.- 75 1 ,... 13 

Hardwicke ,. 21 .... — 

Heath , , 90 16 84^ .... 2 6 

Heyford, Lower 162 16 5 .... 1 10^ 

Heyford, Upper 173 15 11 .... 4 9 

Islip 424 16 4 .... 5 2 

Kirtlington 476 9 10 .... — 

Launton 376 4 ,... 4 IQ 

Lillingstone Lovell % 190 5 3f .... 3 6 

Middleton Stoney , 410 17 5f .... 6 8 

Mixbury 500 4 3 .... 8 

Newton Purcell 42 5 1 ..,. 1 10 

Noke ...1 110 3 3 .... 2 4| 

Oddington 86 15 2^ .... 1 4^ 

Shelswell , 25 19 8 .... 10 

Somerton 272 10 7^ .... 3 8 

gouldern 425 5 .... 1 10 

Stoke Lyne 260 16 6 .... 1 9| 

Stratton Audley 310 1 8 .... 4 0* 

Tusmore 24 .... 1 1^ 

Wendlebury 161 8 .... 2 

^eston-on-the-green .... 168 S \l\ .... 18 

^8338 J5 104. Av.^0 3 34. 

Tfidnie^ 



AATEfl. B7 



I 



Thame 9 

Jfkwu and Daeripiion of Trial Money raised hy At tvBai Rah m 

amdt JParub sr Flaee. the Foori-ratety and the Poundj fir 

other Rate or Rates ^ the Tear endam 

vfithin the Year end' Easter ^ 1803. 
ing Easter t 1803, 

Ascott ^ £.92 6 10 ....^.0 2 

Attington 25 17 10 .... 14 

Milton, Great S59 1 S^ .... 4 IJ 

Milton, Little 261 8 5 .... — 

Tctsworth 433 3 6 .... 4 S 

Thame 3762 2 5\ .... Oil 6 

Waterstock .«. 48 8 O .... 1 O 



^ 



;^.4982 11 4 Av.,f.O 4 Of 



/ 



m 



Wotton Hundred. 

Aston, Middle Z". 114 11 6 ....;^.0 3 6 

Aston, North 262 1 1 3 .... 4 

Aston, Steeple 194 6 4 .... 4 lOJ- 

Barford, Great (F) 32| 10 .... 6 o 

Barton, Middle and j ^^^ ^^ 4| .... .0 4 If 

Steeple ^ 

Barton, Westcott 147 8 4 .... 4 1 

Begbrook , 57 18 2| .... ' 3 3 

Bladon 391 18 3 .... 9 6 

Cassington 309 3 .... 2 5| 

CUfton 423 18 ".... 10 Q 

Coggs 366 13 7-i- .... — 

Combe, Long 230 9 4 .... 3 

Deddington 1040 2 \0\ .... 10 

Punstew 437 4 10 .... 4 6 



•/■ 



Nama 



58^ rates; 

Name and Description of Toial Money raised ly At wBai Hafe m 

tacb Parish or JPlaee, the Poors'-rates^ and the Pounds for 

ether Ji^fe '.r Rates^ the Tear enditrg 

Hvitbin . tie Tear end- Master^ 1803. 
ing Easter y 1803. 

Ensham ...^^ £.\2l^ l\ 8 .... t^,0 5 

Glympton ^ 116 16 5| .... 3 

Gosford SS 11 2 .... 2 

Handborough 694 7 S .... 5 6 

Hampton 264 8 7 .••• 10 0' 

Hexisington 120 •... 3 

Kiddington^ Nether ...... 173 4 .... 4 

Eidlington 384 9 8|- .... 5 Sj. 

Leigh, North ...•......•...•• 700 6 ...• 8 6 

Leigh, South (F) 210 14 8 .... 1 6 

Newington, South 607 9 10 .... 8 

Rousham 151 5 2| .... 3 10 

Sandford 494 7 5 .... 5 

Shipton-upon-Cherwell .. Ill 6 5 .... 2 7 

Stanton Harcourt(F) .... 401 16 5 .... 3 O^ 

Ston^sfield 270 13 9 .... 1 8 

Tackley 308 5 5 .... 3 

Tew, Great 459 .... 3 1^ 

Tew, Little 148 6 5f .... 2 4|. 

Thrup 55 12 lOJ .... 3 4 

Water Eaton « 85 2 11 .... 1 10 

Woolvercoti 297 3 .... 4 6| 

Wotton 1014 5 8 .... 2 

Worton, Nether ^5 5 34^ .... 1 6^ 

Worton* Over 55 9 6 .... 16 

Yarnton 329 8 6 .... 5 

^13,431 16 04: Av.^.O 4 4J 



Oxford 
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Oxford City. 

JSFmm mi De$eriptlim of Teial Mmuy raited By Ai what Xate m 

mub Faruh or FUut, th* FoQirs^raUs^ tmd the Pounds fir 

tiber Rate 0r Ratet^ the Year etuut^ 

rvltbim tie Ttar end* EatUr^ 180S. 
mgEoiter^ 180S. 

Oxford •......^o--..^.. ;^.4674 3 11 ^..£.0 4 4 



Liberties of Oxford City. 

\^ixcSf or* •••••••••••••••••••••••• 09^ o \3 •••• *^'^'> 

lohns^St — 4S IS 4 — . . — 

Woodstockj New •••—•••• 335 9 •••• 6 



£.nSO 19 SiA}r.£.0 10^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ I M ■ ■■ 

Total Of the county) jr.lOi,SS9 10 6 Av.;f.O 4 8 
of Oxford •-• .M.) 



Obsercations. 

1. Returns from S84 parishes or places in tfae county 
of Oxford, have been received, and are entered in this 
tibstract. Returns from 373 parishes or places are en- 
tered in the abstract of the returns of 1785 : S77 retunif 
in the abstract of the returns of 1776. 

3. Thirty-eight parishes or places maintain all, or 
part of, their poor in workhouses. The number of 
persons so maintained, during the year ending Easter 
1803, was 1131, and the expense incurred therein, 
amounted to 13,134/. 85. 8^cf. being at the rate of 
10/. 145. 4|(/. for each person maintained in that maii* 
ner. It appears from the abstract of the returns of 
1776, that there were then twenty-five workhouses, 
'^ capable of accommodating*' 943 persons. 

3. The 



60 KAT£9. 

3. The nninbcr of perspns relie?ed out of worlhom 
"was S0,39iy besides 3S0O who -were not parishioners. 
The expense incurred in the relief of the poor not in 
workhouses, amounted to 76,565/. 1*. 8J(/. A large pro- 
portion of those ^^ who were not parishioners," appear 
to have been vagrants ; and therefore it is probable 
that the relief given to this class of poor, could not ex- 
ceed 2s. each, amounting to 280/. This sum being 
deducted from the above 76,565/. Is. S|J., leaves 
76,285/. 1*. Sid. being at the rate of 31. Us. 9id. for 
each parishioner relieved " out of any workhouse." 

4. The number of persons relieved in and out of 
workhonses, was 21,525, besides those ^^ who were 
xiot parishioners.'' Excluding the expense supposed to 
be incurred in the relief of this class of poor, all other 
expenses relative to maintenance of the poor, amounted 
to 91,024/. 9s. 8{rf., being at the rate of 4/. 4^, 7d. 
for each parishioner relieved. ' 

5. The resident population of the county of Oxford, 
in the year 1801, appears from the population abstract to 
have been 109,620 ; so that the nu!iiber ot parishioners 
relieved from the poor'a-rate, appears to be twenty in 
a hundred of the resident population. 

The number of persons belonging to friendly socie- 
ties, appears to be five in a hundred of the resident po- 
pukition. 

The amount of the " total money raised by rates," 
appears to average I8s. 10|rf. per head on the popu- 
lation. 

The amount of the whole expenditure on account of 
the poor, appears to average 16s. Sd. per head on the 
population. 

6. The expenditure in suits of law, removal of pau- 
pers, and expense of overseers and other oflScers^ accord- 
ing 
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ing to the present abstract, amounts to 2614?. 195. Sjrf. 
Tlieamount of such expenditure, according to the ab- 
stract of the retunts of 1785, was then 1496/. 12s. 6rf. 

7. The expenditure in purchasing materials for em- 
ploying the poor, according to the present abstract, 

amounts to 1S97/. Qs, 6rf. The aYuount of such ex- 
penditure, according to the abstract of the returns of 
1785, was then 289?. 14^. 9rf. 

8, The poor of seven parishes or places in this 
county, are formed or maintained under contract. 

' 9. The poor of the united parishes in the city of 
Oxford are maintained and employed under the regu- 
lations of a special Act of Parliament. 
* 10. Eleven friendly societies have been enroljed at 
the Quarter-sessions of this county, pursuant to the 
"Acts of 33 Geo. III. c. 54, and 35 Geo. III. c. 3. 

11. The clerk of the peace states, that he " Ixjlieves 
it is usual in the county of Oxford, to make the pobrV 

• rate upon the rack-rental." 

In five parishes or places in this county, the rate in 
the pound is stated on the rack-rehtal. The amount 
of money raised by rates in those parishes or places, is 
2483/. 19^. 9|d. The amount of the rack-rental, as 
computed therefrom, is 9469/. 5s. 9\d. Consequently 
the average rate in the pound on this rental amounts to 
bs. 4|rf. 

12. The area of the county of Oxford (according 
to the latest authorities) appears to be 742 square sta- 
tute miles, equal to 474,880 statute acres; wherefore 
the number of inhabitants in each square mile (con* 
tainirig 640 acres) averages at 148 persons. 
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He. FmBCiLAJr, of Fawkj-conit, gira leavs «f 
tvmty-oiie yean, firom m, €xmvictkm ibai hii 
vill be mme improred ander long; lenBies titan it 
beamier short onei. To oae frraer with a Icbk 
feiurteeny who had nuuuiged his hod wdl, he gKwc 
additional lereii jean* If such csconragemcBt 
Bot the effect which ought to attend it, ali Orfwdshfac 
farmers should with one voioe condemn the cnlpiils. 

Hr. Percejr — Sappofee land rented at 20s. an acir an 
tenant at will^ what is that land worth with a 81 yeaia^ 
lease ? — li is worth AOs. The discourse at Mr. Fane's 
table turned on thb main foundation of good hushas* 
dry ; and without specific proportians, as in the aii- 
twer to this question, all agreed that the diffieienoe 
could scarcely be estimated too highly : for it was wdi, 
obserTed, nhat does it signify that a man has an a^^ple 
capital in his pocket, if he be afraid to lay it out. Is 
there one single Immch of his business in which the no 
lease will not operate ? 

Mr. Sarney — Let all England be farmed ivithoutleases^ 
and tithe every where taken in kind, and England 
from that hour starrcs. 

, Mr. Sotbam is of opinion, that not one farmer in tea 
would give 5s. in the pound more rent for a 21 years* 
lease, than he does as tenant at will. 

Mr. Turner, of Burford, thinks tliat upon stonebrash 
farms a lease of 21 years is worth one-fourth more rent 
than such as are usually given, viz. 25s. instead of 
20f . per acre. 

Mr. Cokcr is against leases, and never gives them : 

his 
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kit aTgatnent is^ that they tdU tlie fiimm' wheil he can 
heg^tk systematically td tehaiut the farm safely to hint* 
ielf I and secondly, that in this rich oountfy) thert 
are im gteat e:tpen8es in improvemeatsi and therefove 
kates are Aot wanted : if draining b« wanted, Mr» 
Coker bears half the expense. 

• Mr. Coker is right, as to the enconragement, by 
liearing a jptfoportion of the expenses ^ penmanent im- 
ffovemeiits. The landlord endeavours to esUfalish n 
confidence between hinrtself and tenant, that his ooati* 
mmiice may be ensured by skilful and liberal manage* 
snent*. 

' The value of a 31 years*, lease on comparison with 
tttatft at will, Is. in 20^. Twenty-«even shillings in>- 
itandKif 809. in thedpinion of Mr. Edmonds': in other 
«^ds, that the most ignorant and backward fiurmer 
Would give this. 

I had a lamentable account of this business in much 
ef the country around Chipping Norton. None are 
gt an te d ; or what are next to none. The longest is six 
years, prescribing the six crops ; but more commonly no» 
thing more than an agreement, voidable in many cases at 
six months' notice. This incretlible infatuation of land- 
lords appears wonderful, and will gradually work effects 
little thought of. The system certainly retains great 
power in the proprietor's hands, but they pay severely 
tor it, and is without exception the most expensive 
folly they can be guilty of. 

** Banking of theant-liills, and hollow-draining, are 
Iwth very beneficial practices, but too expensive for 
tenants who have no leases, or who have not entire con* 
fidence in the justice of their landlords. Leases, thougjbi 

* For this, consult the districts of Cleveland, and other parts of the 
North Riding of Yorkr— ili>. L. MS, A notationf, 

objected 
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1 

objected to by many gentlemen, are a guard against 
events that time may produce to a tenant's disadvan** 
tage, or even ruin. Leases, rightly framed, and adapted 
to the circumstances of the farm, are, I inMst, advan« 
Idgeous to both landlord and tenant." — J. Chamberlinl 



Observation. — ^Tbis is a subject, upon which a per- 
-son in the least d^ree enlightened, must take the pea 
-with much concern. Those covenants, so necessary 
for the benefit of agriculture^ have been for some time 
going into disuse. Many considerable proprietors grant 
no leases; and others will consent to no better, tenurs 
than that ofa single round of crops, or at most of two; 
«nd there are but few of the latter description^ In the 
Essex Report, I had occasion to make so.manyobser^ 
vations upon this subject, that the less is necessary t^ 
be said at present. It must not, however, be dismissed 
without a few remarks. " 

Wherever any great and permanent improvements 
are necessary, the subject is very easily indeed dis- 
patched s for without a long lease such improvements 
will never be undertaken ; and that landlord who in 
such a circumstance refuses to grant it, lays a perpe- 
tual prohibition upon those exertions wliich can alone 
effect the amelioration of his estate. This is so obvious 
a truth, that it ought to be apparent to common^ense. 
Draining, wherever the wetness proceeds from springs, 
can be effected only at a very heavy expense. The for* 
mation of watered-meadows is done at a still more 
heavy cliarge. Improvement of fences is a business of 
great expense. Building additional and necessary con-* 
venienccs, wanted upon so many farms, can never be un* 
<Jertaken by a tenant at will. Tlje conversion of poor 
wastes into cultivated laml, demands a variety of exer- 
tions 3 
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tiansL! and all other great improvements are \m)ught 
at such an expense, that no farmer who has prudence, 
will undertake them without an adequate term for his 
reimbursement. -AH this is sufficiently obvious, nor 
have I heard it contradicted by any Oxfordshire land- 
lord of any knowledge in rural economy. But the 
more usual pica is, that such great improvements are 
rarely wanted in the county, and that for the common 
routinie of the practice of the county, neither lease nor 
any extraordinary degree of confidence is wanted. In 
reply to this, I do not contend that leases are equally 
necessary in all cases. They are necessary in proper* 
tion to the sums that would be expended upon the 
laind, were they granted ; and they are unnecessary in 
proportion to the case of cultivation without any extra- 
ordinary exertions. But in either case, the farmer may 
test contented wifh inferior modes of culture, who with 
a lease would aim at very material improvements, 
though not of the species above enumerated. Every 
-one who has practised agriculture, must know the ama- 
zing difference between a &rm upon which every arti- 
cle of common good management is exerted, and ano- 
ther upon which the main object is to do and expend 
as little as possible : under the never-failing aporehen- 
sion, that it is at any time possible for himself to be re- 
moved, and another fixed to enjoy the fruits of his exer- 
tions. And who can be insensible to the difference of en- 
tering upon a farm, upon which every thing that ought 
to be done, has been done, and upon another upon 
inrbich not one shilling has been expended which could 
with any propriety be withheld. Let this comparisoa 
be fairly estimated, and those (gentlemen who are wil- 
ling to asseA, that a long lea^.e is worth but a few shil- 
lings additional rent, will find that they have not duly 
. OXFOBD.] F cipnsi-s 
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considered tlib subject. That there are ignovant^ and 
eatirelj unenlightened farmers, ^bo consider -a low 
lent as the only object \¥orth a momenCs attention^ 10 
readily granted. Men will every where be found, wh9 
will not apply a long lease to its right purpose* Sucll 
men resemble the dog in the manger : by means of their 
lease they keep others out, who would do somethings 
while they themselves do nothing. And were long 
leases to be granted at once to all the tenants of am 
estate, without discrimuiation, the landlord might poc^ 
sibly be most materially injured, and yet the land not 
be in the least improved. There is a right and a wrong 
way of doing every thing ; and a careless landlord^ or 
an ignorant steward, might certainly contrive to sacHi^ 
all the evils that can attend long leases, and fail tar^BLf 
aUy of the benefits* Estates which are in such hands^ 
aro not likely to be improved, whatever system is em- 
braced. 

Had I heard in couyersaiion such observations aa 
these, '' I think long leases a groat disadvantage to laud- 
lords, and therefore dp not grant them ; but if any ^* 
tive, spirited tenant of mine was to make it appear to 
u)e, that it would be for my advantage to give him a 
long lease, I certainly should listen to him, and grant 
it." riierc would be some reason in the remark ; but 
I have heard no such thing : a geiieral condemnation 
of the system is all one can get. ^' To grant long 
leases, is to give away jour estate ; it is to bind yourself, 
and loave your tenant fn e : it is to give tlicm a kaow- 
. ledge of the exact time when they can begin to depre- 
date, without injury to themselves." 

These and many other assertions, about as valuable, 
are what have often met my ear in Oxfordshire. To 
unter into a detailed refutation of such arguments is not 

necessary. 



necessafy^ A 91 years' lease maj be signed Ht'KhoUt 
proper corenants in (he landlord's faYour. I$ucb a lease 
may be sufiered to run out, without the tenant's know« 
ing ivhether the landlord intends to grant a tenewal*. 
Covenants which exclude a system of exhaustion in th# 
lattor years, may be wanting. A variety of circnmt 
stances* bear directly upon these points; but let it be 
adLcd where are great and permanent improvements to 
be fband ? What estates have been most improved at 
the expense of tenants ? and I might ask, where have 
estates been most raised, in their rentals? The cases 
tfhich I could produce, of the effects of long leases^ 
under' proper covenants, would go near to do away a 
tbOQsand snch arguments* 

- Thns much ^^r landlords ; but tenants ought very 
ifinch to be reprehended, when it is possible to say of 
them 5 tliat they would value a long lease but at a fibw 
shillings per acre, such as a fourth, fifth, sixth, or 
seventh of the rent, as tenant at will. If such men 
are really to be found, they vite not those to whom I 
would give long leases : since it is impossible that such 
men can have employed their minds upon the imprdve-< 
ments of which their husbandry is capable. This is a 
point which I would particularly recommend to the at-> 
fention of the Oxfordsliirc farmers. Much as the length 
of a lease depends upon the will of the individual landj* 
lords, it is not altogether independent of the feeling of 
tenants : and so long as they permit the habit of tbeir 
minds to creep on in a low estimation of length of 
lease, and Die imr^ense variety of improvied cultivation 
in a very great measure dependent on it, they are not 
prepared for the indulgence which a different range of 
ideas', might prepire for their acceptance. And this 
jnay be one cause for the custom of graating leasei^, so 

Jf2 HMick 
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mucfa declining. There is no greater nuisance than a 
long lease in the hands of a slovenly tenant. The land- 
lord suffers severely : the land is no better for the leased 
and perhaps the tenant is as poor with it as he would 
be without it. 1 am ready to grant this ; but it proves 
nothing against long leases, judiciously given. 

An Oxfordshire gentleman remarks to me, that his 
leases are granted for four years, and from thence from 
four years to four years, so long as both parties please ; de* 
terminable on one year's notice. ** My only restrictive 
covenant is, that if the land be cultivated differently for 
the last four years, than before, th« tenant shall pay 
double rent. The object is to ensure a four-years* shifty 
but without restriction of crops. I think it good ma* 
nagement in certain cases, to sow two white crops toge- 
ther, and afterwards two green crops, rather than ad- 
here uniformly to alternate crops." 

CoT^enants' recommended for a Slonebrash Farm* 

That the outgoing tenant shall leave one-seventh a 
layer of sainfoin not more than seven years old. 

That one-seventh shall be a seed lay of two years, 
ready to sow wheat on, and the incoming tenant to have 
liberty to enter for that purpose ; such clover having 
been sown with barley that followed turnips fed off 
by sheep. 

That one-seventh shall be under seeds of one year^ 
sown with barley, that followed turnips; and thosQ 
turnips on the wheat, without oats intervening. 

That one-sevenM shall be a barley stubble, the in- 
coming tenant having had permission to sow what 
sfcds he pleased at the time of sowing barley : suc^i 
barley to have followed turnips, ^d those turnips 
the wb^at, without oats intervening. 

That 
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.'That one-seventh shall be turnips following wheat 
on a two jearsMay, on which seeds were sown with 
barley after turnips. 

. That one-seventh shall be a wheat stubble after a 
lay of two-years, which seeds were sown with barley 
after turnips. 

That onenseventh shall consist either of turnips (ad- 
ditional) seeds of one or two years, or of sainfoin, whe- 
ther old or young ; no two crops of white corn having 
come together during the last five years. 
• That in case of seeds failing during any time of the 
lease, nothing to be substituted but tares for soiling, or 
hay (not for seed) ; and where this is not done, the 
coarse to begin again with turnips. 

That in case of turnips failing, the tenant may sow. 
on the fallow what he pleases ; but wheat not to be fol- 
lowed by white corn ; nor barley or oats by wheat. 

If pease or beans be at any time sown, it must be in 
the place of a white corn cro^. 

N. B. This is the present state of cultivation in 
Oxfordshire: when improvements have been esta- 
blished, it may be relaxed, and these crops admitted 
ivhen seeds fail ; but I have known farmers purposely 
sow bad seeds, in order to get pea crops. 

No dung or compost to be carried off the land. 

No hay, straw, stubble, stover, or turnips, to be 
removed. 

Tenant not to occupy any other land. 

Tenant to find all carriage for repairs, and straw for 
thatch, if used, and beer for workmen. 

Sainfoin, if pared and burnt, to be before turnips, and 
then the prescribed courses to follow. 

Suppose the (ields.of a farm, on a new tenai^t entering, 
to be: 

« 

F 3 0»« 



Om saiitfoin seven yesini old^ •••»«•••••••••••••••#••••• No* 1^ 

One aa oat stubble after six crops, 2. 

One a wheat stubble after five crops, 3.' 

One a two years' lay, -. ••.•• 4» 

One a one year's lay, *. •.... - 5. 

One a barley stubble with seeds, ..• &• 

One a crop of turnips, eaten, and ready for^ 

barley, whether sown by outgoing or in- > 7. 

coming tenant, m • .^ 

This ought and must be the case, if the farm has 
b€Jen managed on the stonebrash course of, 1. turnips;/ 
2. batlcy; 3. seeds; 4. seeds; 5. wheat; 6. oats. The 
principle of the intended regulation sliould, or may be* 
to admit this husbandry for two rounds (in a twenty*"' 
one yea'rs^* lease) or twelve years. To strike off the oats 
jn the next round of fire years 5 and particularly to 
regulate the last four years. , 

Hence at the end of the 17th yiear the steward m^Bt 
be alert. 



SECT. VI. — 'EXPENSES. 

Mr. TcnxER, of Burford, is of opinion, that for 
300 acres of land in the ^tonebrash district, two thou- 
^nds pounds are necessary. 

Mr. Newton, of Crowniarsh, is clear that five thou- 
jiand pound? arc neceg§ary to stock five hundred acres 
of land. 

Mr. Ilairbottle, of Henley, is well convinced that 
the husbandry of ^»at farm in hig vicinity must be 
deficient, if stocked with a less cfipital tlian 10/. per 
acre. 

In the Dorchester district, two thousand pounds 

consi- 



Cdnsiidered as necessary for a farm of tliree hundred 
acres. 

Around Blenbeim, generally about 6/. per acrie. 

It requires 10/. an acre to stock a Chillem farm, to 
do it well ; but many axe taken with less. 

To enter and stock a stoncbrash farm at Hay* 
ford, ^c. &c. of 300 acres, demands from 1300/. to 
9000/. 

l^hirtyHiine years ago (in 1769), all Mr. Sefcker's 
King's taxes came to 1/. 8s. -Qd.; at present they 
amodnt to from SO/, to 40/. At that time labour was 
from 10(f. to 1;. per diem in winter; now Is. 6df 
Mowing grass was th^i Is J 4(/. ; now 9s. 6d. Reaping 
waa 5#. 6i. ; at present from 89. to lOs. 6d. The pay 
of a carpenter and wheeler then Is. M.; now 9s. 6(/« 
A iiorse-^oe 4e/. ; now 6d. 

Mrs. Latham, of Cliilon, who has attended to farm« 
i^g above forty years, thus stated the rise of times : 

Sfitfy Tftn agi. 

Jjabour, per week, .., £.0 6 

Blacksmkh, horse-shoe, ••,. 4 

A mason, per diem^ ••••..• .018 

A carpenterr, per diemy ...... I B 
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Comparisdn of the Expenses of Farming in OxforS- 
shire, in 1790 and 1803/ returned to the Board of 
Agriculture. 

1790. 1803. 

Price of day.labour ml^ q g 6 ^f.O 8 6 

"i^inter per week -^ 

Ditto in summer •.•....—•••• 9 •••• 13 • . 

Ditto in harvest ....• 13 .••• 16 6 

Head-man's i¥ages •••.« 8 10 •••• 115 

Second ditto ^ "7 5 .... 10 

Reaping Ttrheat per acre •••• 7 3 •••• 9 9 

Mowing barley ....• 15 ...• 2 

Thrashing wheat per quarter 0.3 2 ...• 049 

' barley ditto 14 .... 19 

Filling earth per yard 1| .... 2|. 

dung per load 3 .... 0^4 

Blacksmith wheel-tire per lb. 3i .... Si. 

plough-irons ditto 6 .... 7 

chains ditto .... 6 J .... 84. 

. shoeing ditto .... 5f .... 6i 

Carpenter per diem 18 .... 2 5 

Mason ....^ 17 .... 2 5 

Thatcher 17 .... 2 1| 

CoUar-maker 1 10 .... 2 6- 

Jlise in rent per cent. 20/. 

Tithe per acre 4 6 .... 6 

Parish rates in the pound 1 71- .... 4 4^- 
Expense of an acre of turnips 2 6 .... 3 2 
barley I 2 .... 1 8 

^Yheat 14 .... 18 



Labour 



Laboar io winter _...„„„„.»...»>....>.....'....' 30 

^ summer ....™™-. 44 

Jiarvest »....«.....-.„.....—». S6 

I lead -mail's wagos .— „„....™«™ 39 

Second man's wagra .......~... .»...»....»•...' SB 

Heaping .wheat ...-......«....-»••-. —.. 44 

Mowing barley .» ..»...M«.i.»ti»«<.».» 41 

ThfashingTrbcat «« — ,..«-—•——— 31 

bailey 31 

FUling earth . — — 48 
dang »......» » 33 

Average labour 37 

Plough-irons i 

Chains ~ 26 

Shoeing .................._..»..».......». 18 

Carpenter .« ................... 45 

Mason .~..«......i»........_..»>...„.— .»..«...._... 52 

Thatcher ... . -... 34 

Collar-malccr _......•..« » .' % 



Average artizans ...»,.. 



Rent - 20 

Tithe . 33 

KjUcs ■ 169 

Expense of an acre of turnips .............. 34: 

barley .....m........... 27 

wheat iS 



Itaboar 



RiseJI>er Caitk 

Iiabottr ...MM.MM.— •-—.•••....• 37 

Artizanft ; 35 

Rent ««....,..M..«. ^. SO 

R^ies ...M. ^^.. 169 
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CHAP. V. 



IiyiPLEMENTS. 



^THRASHING-MILLS are spreading in Oxford* 
flhire, and there is merit in tbis point ; but iti all otheit, 
lespects, I have not visited any county which possesses 
so tew implements deserving the attention of the pub- 
Kc. There, may be horse-hoes in the county, but I did 
fiotseeone; yet I saw some within sight of Henley* 
bridge, out of the county : there are some drills, which 
will gradually introduce other tools which ought to b^ 
connected with them. Scarifiers and scufflers, on 
which so mi|^h in modern tillage depends^, are very 
laie indeed* 

Upon this subject, however, William Lowndes^ 
Esq. remarks to me, that ^^ the fashionable scarifiers 
and scufflers of London have been tried and exploded. 
Where the staple of the land is thin, and the subsml 
uncultivated, it must be by -degi^ees only that it can be 
rendered fit for cultivation, and that by ploughing 
occasionally deepa:, and fertilizing the soil in the interim. 
The operation of the scuffler is to move the two sorts of 
8oil^ before fertilization of the subsoil, and hence the 
lands so used become a crop of weeds. The scarifies 
can scarcely be used in a fiinty soil, and hence only 
the disuse of them. In pease ai^d beati crops, both 
drill and borse-^hoe husbandry ftre well known; in 
which :are in coirimOn use, an excellent drill constructed 
^ the neighbocfff bood; the ^estinQr^and ha^w and 
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borse-boe^ of wbicli latter I have been in possc^si<(my 
the principle of which was brought from Shropshire 
fifteen years ago." 

Plough. — The ploughs most generally used, are 
the two-wheel one, the beam resting on a pretty high 
fore-carriage; and the one-wheeled plough, the beam 
low : both have straight mould-boards, or but little, 
varied. Like nearly all the ploughs in the kingdom,, 
they make good work when well held. The neatest 
and truest ploughing I any where viewed, was on the 
farm of Mr. Davy, at Dorchester. 

W. Lowndes, Esq. and Mr. Newton^ of Craw- 
marsh, have used double ploughs, on the Leiceftto'* 
shire construction, with four horses or oxen. Those 
of the former, drawn by oxen, plough one acre and a. 
half in six hours. They perform their work well, and 
ijxe country labourer expresses no dissatisfaction. 

The Rev. Mr. Filmer uses the Stafibrdshire .two<iit 
wheeled plough, which makes good work ; and on my 
desiring the ploughman to let go his hold, he did it 
readily, and the plough continued in its work long 
enough to shew a true construction, so far as ease of 
draught is concerned : but four horses were drawing 
them, where two without a driver would be sufficient. 

<* Our ploughs, though heavy, are conceived to 
be well suited to the nature of the soil in this part of. 
the county, which is very deep and stiff. It is the 
received opinion here^ that deep ploughing is neces- 
sary, which cannot be effected with a light plough and 
two horses ; and the Suffolk iron plough has not been 
found to answer where it has been tried. We can 
plough an acre and a quarter a day well^ with four 
holies i and we do not fiiid that the Norfolk ploughs, 

where 
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where they have been tried in this neighbourhood with 
three horses, can do much more than half as much : 
still the experiment cannot be a fair one,' unless made 
with Norfolk men." — Marquis of Blandford. 

^* It may be depended on, that formers will not keep 
or use more horses thiin are really wanted to do their 
work to advantage. I brought ploughs from Leices* 
lershire, ploughed with two hortes; nearly killed 
them; laid the plough by, oyer the hen-roost, and 
then went to work in the old way.*'— J*. Chafnbertin^ 
of Cropedy. 

Crane. — ^Mr. Fane has a very useful and simple 
crane and windlass, for drawing up sacks to hb gra« 
nary. 

Carf5.— Mr. Hairbottle, of Henley, uses only two- 
horse carts for all the business of his farm : he brought 
them from Northumberland. I . expressed an high 
opinion of one-horse dirts, and he readily admitted 
' ''their superiority. 

This 'j^tkman u^es the Northumberland drill for 
turnips on ridgcvwork, and a three-^shared borse'hce 
for working the intervals : I have so rarely met with 
horseshoeing in Oxfordshire, which is so much wanting 
~ in their bean culture, that I hope the practice will gra- 
dually travel from Henley. 



jr.. 



i?o//er.—ilr. Turner, of Burford, has invented a 
cutting roller, composed of twelve wheels, two inches 
and a half thick ; and between them a space of two 
inches and a half. They are three feet diameter. He 
loads it so as to be sufficient work for six oxen ; passes 
it over wheat after it is sown, or after it is up, and if 

dry^ 
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iryy crots and cross. In spring he bas nsect it also 
vpon wheat ; it hsAven the surface rough in diamoHdk, 
which he AikU usefal. The price twenty guineas. 

SltM'^cuUer.-^lir. Kimbef, of Little Tew* uses 
fliis tool, and finds it for certain objects very useftil t 
his skim is fixed to a fore-conlter, which he finds to do 
the work much better than if attaclied to the common 
eoulter, in which way some have had it, and ocmhl 
Bot work well. On hollow land, however, he does 
not at all approve of it, as slicing the surface of sucfa^ 
he thinks, much worse than turning it o\or in the com* 
mon manner, and leitihg the surface vegetables be Uid 
into the diagonal position, with an edging of them 
sticking perhaps out of the seams. In (his notion^ 1 
conceive he is in an error* The vegetable growth upon 
the sucfftcc is to be rotted in some way, for it is ploughed 
in in every mode of tillage, and tlie only question is^ 
how to rot it in such manner as soonest to convert it 
into the food of plants, so as they may be able to avail 
themselves of that food* This surely is the means of 
lessening in the greatest degree possible, that additional 
hottowness which must be caused in a measure, plough 
it in how you will. The furrow of common ploughing 
four, five, or six inches, is so shallow, that the warmth 
of the sun, the moisture of rain, and the influence 
of atmospheric air act to the bottom of it, an4 will 
convert vegetable substances Mito gaseous matter socmer 
than if exposed to the immediate action of the sun and 
tiir, which in all dry weather preserve thiem, and must 
occasion a greater hollowness than in the other case, in 
which they are sooner consumed* 

The great success that has attended the system 
wuttter tp Mt* Kimbtr's^ could laot have taken place if 

his 
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bis tlieorjr was just. Good farmen, when they Bkim- 
plough, or common plough hollow land^ will adapt 
the operation to the soil the crop is to be put io^ 
and the season of tillage ; and by these means provida 
^ remedy for the expected evil : but this is as clearly 
applicable to a skim as to no skim* 

^^ The skim-coaUer I have tried , but unsuccessfully, 
partly from mismanagement, and partly from tbi 
flinty nature of the soil. I use the Wiltshire eleyen- 
ahare plough for Tarious purposes : Ist, For deaoing 
the land* with tines constructed in various forms, 
fitted into the same frame; Sd, With shares for fur- 
sowing the land previous to sowing. The crops prin«- 
cipally sown after this instrument, are vetches and Uu» 
. jiips ; but I intend to bring it into more general use, 
it beiDg the best instrument, except for wheat and oats, 
tiiat I have yet had in use. The reason why I do nol 
think it proper to ase it in those two cases, is, that &ft 
wheat, pulverization of the soil of my &rm is ruinous^ 
The closeness of its texture being requisite, the culti* 
yation consists in one flat ploughing, and after sowing, 
a laborious sheep-treading* For tho potatoe oat, 
which alcmc I grow, a similar process is necessary.' ~ 
J/r. X« MS. Annot. 

Two farmers at Great Tew, Mr. Busby and Mr. 
Neville, have lately got skim-plonghs from Mr. Kim^ 
bcr, of Little Tew, and they are much approved. 

Mr. Kench, of Enstone, has an high opinion of tlia 
akim-plough, and especially for ploughing turnip 
land for barley, when the weather and treading hav^ 
made it a little stiff, also if the fallow for turnips has 
become a little weedy ; but does not use them on layers 
for wheat. — Nol€. Ue plou^^hs his lays deep for 
wheat* 

Mr. 
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Mfr. Wing, of Aston, was so obliging as to shew mt 
Lis skim-ploiigh at work on a clover lay for wheat ; 
and I much admired the neat and perfect manner in 
which it did the work, going not more than three or 
fbar inches deep, and yet skimming off sufGcient to 
bury every thing, and leaving seams, without any ve- 
getation to be seen. Shallow ploughing clover land for 
wheat, they think essential on this stoncbrash soil*. 

Scttffler. — Mr. Wyat, of Hanwell, uses a scuffler 
which is good and effective : it has two rows p{ shares^ 
five and four each, about six inches broad ; the front 
ones cutting the intervals of the hinder. ' I saw its 
work on a bean-stubble of Mr. Salmon's, at Hardwick^ 
«nd this work of a bean-stubble in Oxfordshire being 
new to me, aflfer long travelling in. the county, well 
merits an entry. It has two wheels, which rise and faA 
for letting it in or out of the ground. The land 
ivas preparing for wheat. 

• Thraahing'miU. — Lord Macclesfield has built one ; 
it was erected by a raill-wright (Young) at Watling- 
ton ; works with four horses, and cost, every thing in- 
cluded except the building which covers the* wheel, 
120/. 

Mr. Juggens, at Wheatlcy, has erected a thrashing- 

* ft ^^'as with much pleasure I rode over the farm of Mr. Wing^, at 
Aston. His skim-plough workiug a clover-lay very neatly for wheat; 
hi^ stubbles of all sorts clean and bright ; even that of pease and bean&. 
UDiisu?.lIy clean ; excellent crops of Swedes, and even of common tur- 
nips, for this generally failing year ; very fine New Leicester sheep 
by twenty ye.irs breeding from the stock of his ne^Vhbour Mr. Creek ; 
>kU see^d a beautiful plant ; in a word, the farm abounded with every 
ti^ and proof of guod huabandry. 

mill. 
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infly which cost him only fifty guineas ; a two-horse 
power. It thrashes every thing well except barley^ 
and does that also by passing the straw through twice : 
barley, in raking together, has stones among it, which 
gender it necessary to set the cylinder rather higher, and 
this carries the barley through so quickly, that two 
thrashings are not so expensive as many might inia« 
gine. 

Lord Harcourt, at Nuneham, has a mill, a .two- 
horsepower, which cost 120/. It thrashes five quar- 
ters of wheat in a common day^s work. 

William Lowndes, Esq. has erected at BrightwelL- 
grove a thrashing-mill, which was executed by Ras- 
. trick : it is worked by four horses : the drum-wheel, 
three feet and a half diameter, makes 360 revolutions 
in aminute,'and, having 16 beaters, it gives 4 160 strokes 
in that time ; a rake with four sets of teeth takes the 
straw, and delivers it to a second drum-beating cylinder 
two feet in diameter*. This is new to me, having never 
seen such an addition. Mr. Rastrick made the grc^at drum 
with four beaters, but upon trial it was found that the 
straw was not clean tlirashcd, and four more added ; 
still it would not do its business clean, and therefore it 
was doubled, and now has sixteen. It was fortunately 
at work, and I observed the horses to labour conside- 
Tably. They work four hours, in which time it does 
eight quarters of wheat. It thrashes every thing per- 
fectly clean ; and does not break the straw more than 
_ ^ 

♦ This drum, termed the " dresser,'* turning* in an opposite direction to 
the motion of the straw, beats it down, and in its descent strikes it ug^.iinst 
a circular board, faced with bars sl^-od with iron, through tl»u space of 
eighteen inches, by which the straw reccivts several additional slrokes^ 
and it is conceived has a great efTcot in dislodging that corn which ha9 
^ot been completely separated in passing the principal drum, 

OXFORD.] Q flails. 
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flaiR Of barley it thrashes tweWc quarie](S' in fosOf 
JioiirS} and has done 16 in that time. The horsey arQ 
not attached in the draughty vhich resembles pushing, 
by advapcing with the lever before them, but in the 
common drawing way, the h;ver behind them, in which 
way Mr. Hodges, the bailiiF, says they do much bet- 
ter. I numbered the slieaves as delivered, and fouii4 
that it thrashed 43 in ten minutes. 

Four horses a day*s work, though only? r n 10 
four hours, Bi2s.6d per horse ..•••••••.3 

Half a day of three men ....•.•..•..•.••..•.•••..••••• S 6 

X nroe women •«•••«. •.••Mi*t«**4M*M«.«.*.««.«M««.«**.«««* \j ji v 

One boy -- ..««•••..••••»..•—•* ••—•..••• 3 

£.0 13 » 

Suppose wear and tear .•••••••«••-.•.•-..•• 13 

And interest of the first cost, suppose SCO 

acres of corn, at 4qrs., 800 qrs. 

such a machine could be built for 300/. 

it is i^d. per quarter, 8 qrs. ••••.•• 



3 



£.0 18 



Or per quarter «......— .m...«..m.«m £.0 2 3 

There can be no doubt at all of this answering. It 
dresses at the same time ; and there is a chaff-cutter^ 
and a corn-grinding mill with stones, for farm use, 
which are attached and worked or not, at pleasure. I 
have some doubt whether half-a-crown a liorse be 
enough for the four hours' work ; however, when it is 
considered that common thrashing is done at from Ss. 
to 3^. per quarter, and that here are all the advantages 
^f clean work, and no pilfering, the benefit is plain. 

Th« 
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The Bishop of Durham has built a thmihi44fL.milI, 
irhieh works with two horses, and thrashes five qaar« 
ters of wheat in eight hours ; nor is it harder work 
than strong ploughing for three horses < It cost fifty 
guineesy ai^ five putting up. It thrashes wheat and 
oats yerj clean and well, but has not been tried fot 
barley, which ^ain, I should fear, would require the 
fluted segment of a cast-iron cylinder to cover the top 
(Of the dnim-wbeel. . 

Mr. Kelsey, of Whitchurch, in 1806 erected ft 
thrashing-mill, by Baker, of Exeter. The price forty 
guineas; carriage seven guineas: putting up with 
carpenters^ assistance, and some beech timber, witli 
a slight shed over the horse-wheel, made the whole ex- 
pense about sixty guineas. It works with four horses^ 
and by no means extraordinary hard work, if not fed 
too iast, or rather too thick. 

Mr. Pearman, of Goring, has one by the same handi 
which once thrashed twenty quarters of wheat in eight 
hours. But Mr. William Stiine, of Inglefield, who 
has another of the same sort, has done no more thaa 
14 qrs. of wheat in the same time. 

Mr. Freeman^ of Fawley-court, is erecting a most 
complete and very expensive mill, from which great 
things are expected ; two chafi'-cutters are attached, 
one of which 1 saw at work : the quantity of hay men<* 
tioned as being once cut in a day info chafi* by the 

two, is so great, that I shall refer to the persons con- 

« 

cerned : I dare not repeat it. 

Mr. Hairbottle has one, which was made in Nor- 
thumberland, and brought to H^uley. 



q2 The 
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The 'machine cost' .•.^'.•^.•....«../. £• 1^0' G 

Carriage to London .^ 10 

Ditto to Henley 3 16 

Meii's wages putting up ........ 7 10 

Board, ten weeks ...«»;.•••»... 5 5 

£.iS6 10 



It requires four horses, two feeders, three women or 
lads to supply shea ves; tw6 ditto to riddle,* three mea 
-to remove straw, and one lad to drive. 

It thrashes 30 qrs. of wheat in twelve hours, or twentj 
in a common day of eight hours. In twelve hoars 
45 qrs. of barley, or 50 qrs. of oats. If the corn, 
be in sheaves^ it does its work perfectly clean ; and 
:Mr., Hairbottle binds all his corn into sheaves. The 
machines clear the com from chaff, but it demand. 
,iVinnowing after. 1 saw it work witli one feeder, and 
it thrashed 3^ large and long sheaves in three minutes^ 
'Without any alteration in the common movement of the 
horses. 

The feeding-board is five feet four inches wide. The 
drum-wheel four feet four inches diameter, covered 
with sheet-iron, and has four beaters projecting four 
inches: it makes 88^ revolutions to one of the horse- 
awheel; the horses going two miles and a half an hour 
-in a path 27 feet diameter. The cogs of the wheels 
are of white-thorn, working in others of cast-iron; 
payed only with black lead ; no grease. The level of 
the stage on which the meu who feed, stand, is eight 
feet above the barn-floor. 

Mr. Hairlx>ttle thinks it utterly impossible to build 

a thrashing-machine that shall do justice to the owner, 

for wy ^uph nuia ^s JjQL S^xfiQ&^dcpQSida on firmness, 

strength. 
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streogth, and solidity; not attainable' for apj sudit 

sum. ; 

. Mr. Green, at Rowney, near Henley ; Mr. Pearman, 
at Yattenton ; Mr. Good, at Kingston St^rt ; and Mr** 
Jjemmet, sU Little Milton, all have, thrashing-mills. 

. Mr. Knapp, at Kidlington, M. P. for Ait>ingdon9 
has a thrashing-inill l^uilt by Freeman, at l^toney Mid- 
dleton ; it cost fifty guineas ; a' two-horse power : sii^^ 
quarters of wheat a day's "work of the f^me horses* 

Mr. Williams, at Woolworton, has another; it does^ 
not break the wheat straw so ranch as the flail ; beaoaj 
and wheat it thrashes well, but barley must be passed 
throngh twice. It does not dress ; b^t heads seed cIo« 
ver extremely well. 

Mr. Salmon, of Ilardwick, has a thrashing mill 
built by Murray, of Durham. He saw one by the 
same artist at Mr, Lamb's, at Shelswell, near Bicester, 
i^hich was so well approved of, that he employed the 
same maker : it was originally for two horses, and cost 
60/. besides the expenses of carriage ; but Mr. Salmon 
.thinking the work too much for two horses, altered the 
horse-wheel to work with four, and it now does well 
and to his entire satisfaction. It thrashes evejry thing 
clean with five beaters on the drum cylinder. I exa- 
mined some wheat straw thrashed the day before I was 
there, and could not find a single kernel in the ears. 
The cog-wheels are all of cast-iron. It was built for 
the horses to draw behind in the common way, but 
now they are attached with the lever before them, as if 
in the attitude to push, which he finds to do better. 
It thrashes barley equally well with every other sort. 

On an experiment, the horses going fairly, it thrashed 
iive bushels of wheat in eighteen minutes, or sixteen 
quartpr^ in eight hours ; but the straw was very short, 

9 3 and 
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afnd the wheat thrashed well ; so that 6ii an nventge of 
crops, i?o such quantity would be done. 

Mr. Warrener, at Bloxham, has built one by the 
n^echanlc of Stoney Stratford : it works with a two- 
ho >*' power, and thrashes six bushels of wheat per 
hour ; aiid the same horses will do 48 bushels (nine gal« 
Ions) in eight hours : it does its work clean ; and cost 
60/. 

Mr. Miller, of Bampton, has one made by the milt* 
Wright of Stoney Stratford ; it is said not to work sa 
ckan as it ought to do« 
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ENCLOSING. 



THIS has been the capital iiDprovement of the 
€X>untj ; for proportionably to the extent of it, more 
land, hits been enclosed since I first travelled in it^i 
-which is about 40 years ago, I conceive, than in any 
cotinty in England ; but such has been ttie general in* 
attention in preserving accounts of the various parti- 
tnlars which render such ifiqtiifies interesting, thUt 
most of the industry I exerted was in vain. 

Wasie"Land Enclosed. 

Fringford 230 

Steeple Aston 18d 

Sklpton 15d 

filack B'ourton .. 1636 

Westwick -... 750 

Bfttrford * 90 

Crot^y 800 

' firoadwell 800 

Claydon 540 

Tudmarton 500 

• 

Strdtfon .....:.... SOO 

Enshttm 500 

Coggs — ;... — ........ 298 

Adington ; 237 

jJrightwell :.......;.-,....:....•.. 225 

g4 Melcomb 
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Melcomb 300 

> » 

Stoke Lyne 1186 

Burford , 80 

Westcot 200 

Wigginton •• ;:. 1190 

Hampton 204 

Alvescot ;;v.;..i • 600 

MoUington 180 

Ensham , 1000 

■ • . - 

, • . 12,359 

• - ■ 

There remain near 100 parishes unenclosed. '*• '■ 

n 

...-.■ . ■ - ' I- ' '■ ■: 

Enclosures .in the Jirst Forty Years of His .present 

Majesty. . .- 

Enclosures •#••••..•..» .^.•.,.....f... 41 

Acres (total) I. 68,480 

Ditto, whereiri no return of wheat 28,690 

Acres of wlical before enclosing 488$ 

t)itto since : 4770 

JDecrea'sed 1 12 



• ■ 



Date, JVheat TVbcai 

Increase. Decreast* 



« • • • I 



yrjngford 1761 .... — .... 48 

Merton !.....^......'... 1763 .... — .... 100 

Somerton 1765 ,,.. 50 .... — 

' .. .. ■ •. .-...« 

Steeple Aston 1766 .... — .... oO 

Westweil 1770 .... 60 .... — 

Crjopedy 1774 .... — .... 100 

Broad well 1775 .... 11 .... — 

Claydon J 775 .... — ♦... 10 

• • • • • 

Ambrosdcn .........f 1776 .... — .... 60 

AlkcKtojQi 
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Date. Wheat Wheai 

Increase, Deeredhm 

Afterton 1776 .... 40 .... — 

Bointon . .^m*«*4*.««-*4 .1777 .... — ^ .... 50 
Bucbiel \.M-«— •— 1779 .... 40 .m. — 

Stratton ,,„ — ..... J 780 — .... 50 

Little T^F. MMM.... 1793 .... 10 .... . — 

Melcomb 1793 .... — .... 20 

Westcot 1795 .... 24 .... — 

JHamptbn ;........... '1796" *.;.. -^ •••• 15 

Mollington* ........... 1797 ..« ' — .... 25 

fcemscot 1798 ...1 50 



.«•• 



Barley. 

Jcj n C lOS U 1 68 ...M..M................^..«.... T^§ 

^ Increased in ....•......^....m............. 14 

Decreased in ....•.••.'..••••...•.•.....•.•.•• 13 

As before in .............m....... S 

. Oafs. 

-J^nclosures •....••... •,.••...••....••. 31 

Iricreased in 29 

Decreased in ^ m.........^.. 2 

As before in ••• .....•• 

• Pulse. 

Enclosures ?5 

\ Increased in .......m......*................ 1 1 

Decreased in ^•..•.•.•••«. 12 

As before in .•....•.,.......•..•.•......••.• 2. 

Cattle. 

JEInclcvmres ,.,.. 13 

, Increased in 9 

Decreased in 1 

Afi^bpforeiq m........ 3 



Dairy. 





Dairy. 
Decreased in ...- ••.»*».%*»»kMk.. I 

Enclosures «••«••«<;>— .m....*.—*— •-•.... 8 

Increased in ••,•••••••••••—•••••—•••••• 8 

j-recceascu m •^••••••(•••••••t************* li 

As before in •..—•—•.•.•^•.••— •-•»••• 

. Turnips. 
increased' in ...••—•—•• % 

Potatoes. 
Increased- m .v.. .•..••..'•.'••./.....••....•• 9 

Artifieial Grass. 
Increased in .'.v.-.v..;.v.v....; i* 

If tlie standard qnautity before enclosing be called 
20, then at present it is, 

Return of 17 enclosures 33 dairy. 

Return of 5 enclosures ••...... 25 

Acts passed for enclosure in Oxfordshire, in > ^ 
the first forty years of His pre^nt Majesty S 

Acres » ..t... 50,736 

Acts w])cr(»in the acres were not specified 33 

Acts in all „ 67 

Returns made to tlie Committee of the House > ^» 

of Commons , 



» Some of the returns of the Clerg^y named die object ; others did no^, 

Hampton 



Hampton Voyle enclosed in 1796-7 ; satf a tery great 
imprdvement in the tract that bad been lot meadowsu 

The partsh o{ Clifton, 39 years ago, was allotted 
by Mr. Hacks, being a private arrangement of his 
-^own. Each farm enclosed by an outline! fence, bat- 
not snbdivided. The seeds and turnips are fed off by 
iteeans of huifdles, being all consumed by sheep. If 
stubbles are fed, a boy attends the stock. 

Brightwell parish enclosed in 1800, under the satne 
arrangement for fencing. 

Mr. Latham considers hedges vA yery bad for coi^ni 
and had much rather be without them. 

Burford wsts enclosed twelve years ago. It has not 
since produced so much com ; but infinitely more mut« 
ton and beef. 

Fringford has been improved greatly in rent and 
produce since the enclosure, at least trebled in both. 
Stoke' Lyne the same : no dairies in either. Mr. BilU 
lock has enclosed Edgcot, * 1 100 acres, the rent of it^ 
iprill be trebled, and will all be pastured. Stratton 
lArdley was 600/. a year and now it is 2500/. ; much 
of it will be under dairies. One estate there was offered 
for SOOO/., it i^ now 800/. per annum: great tracts 
tiave been laid down for cows. 

Dodington^ now enclosing, nnder the old rent of 
frimi 12s* to 15^.; will be 40^. all round. 

Bicester 1400 acres, and 100 of common: in Wen- 
dlebury, 1100, and 40 of old enclosure: no waste. 
The rent at Bicester was trebled ; but at Wendlebury, 
. being very good land, was hardly doubled ; rise as from 
three to seven j it might be doubled . The Commissioners, 
Mr. Davis, of Lewknor, Mr. Davis, of Bloxham, and 
Mr. CoUison, of Brackley . Land for tithe. — Mr, Coker. 

Alyespot has been enclosed eight years, and very 

greatly 
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greatly improved, though the farmers are not the bciii 
to he found/ A farm of 100/. a year while open, is; 
now 300^* a year, aiid cheap. The vicarage vra^ 
from 150/. to 200/. ; now above 600/. a year» There,- 
mrere 600 acres of waste, most of which was pared .ana, 
burnt. One farmer has takeil c<Nrn' incessgntlj, and. 
ipunil the bad effects* The land now recovered: the 
produce of the parish is certainly trebled* , 

Wotton has been enclosed about 37 years, and -Mr. 
Sotham has not the least doubt. of its having yielded* 
full four times the produce in that time that it did in a 
like period before ; and the rent is five times as mudu; 
as it was in the open state. ' 

Stonesfield about; 500, af which 100 ^yraste: soil. 
sfonebrnsh, with deep slate quarries. .^j 

Cassiugton enclosed about seven years, 2500 acres, 
of which 100 waste. The jsoil a cqld clay, valued- 
from IO5. to 12s^ per acre: the^home land a warm 
gravel, from 305. to 55^. Meadows 30*. to 45s. • *: 

Ensham enclosed about seven years ; there were from 
seven taSOO acres of waste, and about 4500 acres in all. 
Much of it a yellow wet loam qualitied at from 7s. to . 
10s. per acre 5 but the rest gravelly loam, from 25s. 
to 40s. Meadows from 30s. to 45*. 

In the Hey ford enclosure, 30 acres furze allotted for 
fuel; no cottagers bad stock, only the proprietors;' 
lUid therefore no allotmentvS to tlie former. 

In the Brightwcll enclosure, a sum of money is paid 
by the proprietor to purchase fuel, brought by the 
occupier for the consumption of the cottagers entitled; 
to common of tuibary before tbe-enclosurc. 

J?.r/?e«se.— Cassington cost^ every thing includt-nl, 
2/. 5.9. per acre. '' 

StoncsficUl 



* l^tonesfield about the same. 
Ensham about S/. 10s. per acre. 

The fencing costs more than all the other expenses 
'whatever. 

* Mr. Dayis's bill, on all his enclosure, has not 
amounted to abo?e 100/. per enclosure; though not 
attending so much as some, he may be less than others. 

At a rough fuess, from 4/. to 6/. per acre, including 
every thing. 

' I iras informed by Mr. Taunton, that some enclosure 
have been made which have cost, every expense ia« 
eluded, above 4/. per acre. 

The total expense of Lower Heyford enclosuFe .wa« 
40<. per acre, for about SOOO acres* 

Change of Management — In Brightwell the ptln- 
cipal change consists in the management. Before the 
enclosure the sheep were kept on the common from 
Lady-^ay, so long as food remained. Since the com* 
mon has been amy&tted into arable, and the farmers 
have substituted a breeding for a dry flock, in summer 
they are fed on vetches and rye-grass ; in autunin on 
vetches and stubbles ; and in winter on turnips. No 
«iher change has taken place. 

Arable Produce. — It has been very greatly in- 
creased, , in the opinion of Mr. Davis of Bloxham, 
who is clearly of opinion, that there is as much corn 
now grown on half the number of acres as there was 
iipon the whole before; the other half turnips and 
grass, and the increase immense. ^* 

* Enclosures all around Chipping Norton, have, in tlie 
opinion and information of Mr, Dawkins, unquestion- 
ably added greatly to the fixKl of mankind ; and the 

' ■ country 



country has been ia consequooce of them mHeh idl* 
proved. > ' 

Grass Produce. — Mr. Davis of Bloxham> ha/i seme 
4ojib^ if the produce of permanjsnt grass-land be in- 
l^rca$ed in consequence of enclosures keeping cleaf 
of ^ificial grasses ; for though many tracts have bem 
]aid down, yet numy also have been ploughed up. 

Ment^-T-In general, rents have been increased by the 
enclosures hi Oxfordshire, reckoned at the first lettingi 
nearly double ; and much more after ten or twelve 
years.— ^Afr. Davis. 

A farm at Hampton Poyle, belonging to Mr. Knapp^ 
which before enclosing lett at 173/. per annum, is now 
400/. 

Burford new enclosure was 3^. 6d. ; now 35;. 

Mr- Edmonds remarks, that enclosures have doubled 
rents, and they are paid with more ease ; and beyond 
all doubt the produce of food for man is very greatly 
increased by them ; in some cuses that of pasturage more 
thaij corn ; bnt it is very observable, that grass produce 
is higher in price than corn. 

They have now in some cases two-ninths given of 
arable land in lieu of tithe. 

The Farmer.-^Ai Barton, the land was lett fcwr 
^ircely any thing, and the farmers generally as 
poor as could be; enclosed, it lett at 20*. an acre, 
s^iul the fr\nners in easy circumstances, and doing well ; 
and in all of them the farmers in general very much 
benefitted : nor have farms been more enlarged in con- 
sequence ; they . have lKv.n< as much added to in open 
9^ iu enclose J. But it i^ a great error to suppose very 

small 
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poall&mis beneficial ; tbey are fyx £rom U^ eitliei to 
ti^e conmiunUy or to the occupier. 

The Poor.-^-Yciy little difference to the ppor ; but 
not so n^uch pilfering; far better for their morals; 
they never had th^ means of keeping cows, but w)kea, 
thej had cottage common ; the allotment much better^ 
and the people in a better situation from the enclosuzq^ 
•— Jtfr. Davis. 



SECT. II.— FENCES. 

Mft. Datis is of opinion, that one very material way 
to lessen the expense of enclosures, is to have no posts 
and rails ; which require no other difference of manage* 
ment ihan to lose stubble feeding for five years, which 
is a trifle, and to restrain the sheep from beingvwithout 
a shepherd* In Berkshire the farmers will not have 
them; they do much better with hurdles and shep* 
herds. Mr. Davis did not post and rail his own farm^ 
and never wanted them. Sheep will eat none, except 
while the shoots are young ; on good land they are 
quite safe in five years. 

Lord Macclesfield, on enclosing Shirbom, which he 
efl^ed by only one commissioner, put out the fencing 
to Mr. Poulton, well known in this county and in 
Bucks, &c. ; double post and rail fences, a ditch and 
bank, iquick planting a double row, keeping clean, 
and supplying gaps for eight years, at 13^. the rood of 
eight yards; one-sixth of the money reserved ; one-half 
of which sixth was paid in three y^ars, and the rest 
at the end of the eight years. This is very reasonable. 

I be- 
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I believe there is much truth in Sir C, Willougli*' 
by's idea, that open fields for corn are far superior to 
enclosures, supposing two circumstances : 1. That the 
]|jands be laid together ; 3. T^at all extraneous right* 
be excluded ; and this turns on yarious points. 
' There being no other hedges than such as separate 
properties, is advantageous for com upon all soib; 
for the freer ingress of sunshine and widd, the better: 
this benefit is in proportion to the wetness of the soil; 
and if ditches are wanted for drains, still these do not 
necessarily imply hedges. Farms without subdivi* 
sions, or at least without other tUan narrow grass com- 
munications, would force the occupier to practices 
that ought to be universal; such as moif ing' ^all 
grasses for soiling, and penning sheep as they are jqiqw 
penned in enclosures. 

^^ That the greatest part of the improvement here 
spoken of, arises from enclosures, may perhaps still be 
very doubtful. In a dry country, arable lands lying 
in severalty will, cceleris paribus^ be found to be more 
productive than when enclosed, where the trees without 
a doubt check the growth of the crops, and where the 
Ledges harbour a quantity of small birds, which always 
do damage in corn, particularly if it be lodgr.I, which 
it is more subject to be in enclosed fi(^lds than in large 
open fields, from the free current of air and wind being 
checked at particular points ; and though fences to the 
arable fields might be convenient, I do not know that 
any advantage would arise to the occupier, unless hoi 
should consider the hedge wood as an object, wliich 
never pays the expenses of sotting, repairiuir, cuttingj^ 
and making, &c. In the hilly part ui' this county, the 
parts which may perhaps be considered a.-^ \.:>,stc lands, 
are in fact the very support of the furuis. lot ihey arQ 
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line bealtby downs, 'which areoccupied with Ihefiirniefs' 
sheep-walks, the bounds of which are as well known 
by the shepherds and the common consent of the far* 
merS) ^ if bounded by hedges : and it is the opinion 
of most experienced and industrious fanners, that the 
ploughing of such downs indiscriminately, would be^ 
afker the first seven years, to the utter rilin of tho 
ferms.'* — Marquis of Blandford. 

^^ On a number of enclosures that haVe come within 
iny observation in the north of Oxfordshire, and the 
country adjacent, Fam well convinced that the products 
of the earth are doubled by the event, and no dimi« 
nation, but rather an increase of employment for the 
fioor/'— n/". Chamberlin. 

Mr. Weyland, of Wood Eaton, having an allot- 
ment of SOO acres in the Islip enclosure, fenced it in. 
with a dry wall, five feet high ; the expense : 

s. rf. 

Building lOd; per rod of five yards and a half, 7 4 o 

for one foot high ...•.••••••••..•• 3 

Quarrying five loads — 5 

Filling and carriage, including horses .m....m... 3 4 

In aU .12 6 



In the enclosures of Bicester and Wendlebnry, Mr. 
Coker's expense was in workmanship on the double 
iro^s of posts and rails from felling the trees to railing, 
Sjr. the pole of eight yards; under-banking 3d. ; setting 
€]uick lOd.^ quick found. Ditch five feet \s. ; four feet 
iQd. to a spit wide at bottom. The whole expense of 
eompletely making and preserving for seven years, by 
contract, is 13^. the rod of eight yards. A ditch &i^d 
two rows of quick ; a mound on one side of the ditch, 

oxFost).] H with 
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with iiree posts and three rails ; on the other a Ban! 
and post and two rails. If sheep are kept, the rails are 
drawn. ' 

SUme walls at Wendlebury, &c« Quarrying tiie 
#tone 6d. a square yard ; building Is, to Is* 6d. a perch : 
ihey are very apt to shatter with frosts ; but a foot 
thick In the middle laid with mortar, or even road dust 
made into mortar, holds them well together, and they 
iMfe durable.^ 

: A General Enclosure, 

• 

^' As it may be necessary to speak more minutely on 
thi$ object, I will '^egin first by stating the principal 
arguments which are used against enclosures ; which 
are, that in proportion to the number of enclosures, 
the poor^s-rates are increased, and the value of most 
articles of life enhanced ; that a considerable quantity of 
land is taken up in making the fences ; and further, 
that the expense of an JEnclosure Act makes a great 
deduction from the probable improverajpnt. 

^' In answer to the foregoing objections I would ob- 
serve, that in regard to the poor's-rates, enclosures ar« 
not to be blamed ; if properly regulated, they would 
have a direct contrary tendency, by enabling the far- 
mer, under a better system of husbandry, to raise more 
corn, and keep more stock ; the natural consequence 
of which would be, greater plenty and cheapness. And 
as tl^ere is in most parishes as large a quantity of 
downs, or waste land, to be broken up and converted 
to an arable state, as of corn laud that is laid down to 
pasture after enclosing, of course, supposing the quan- 
tity equal, no deficiency of work aris(»s to the labour- 
ers; but, on the contrary, more labour is required 
to cultivate the ploughed land on the improved system.. 

And 
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And this coii version of down or waste into arable^ majr 
be allowed without inconyenience^ on aeconnt of the 
grass-seeds to be introduced on the arable hmdi to 
maintain the stock. 

*^ In regard to the land occupied by fences^ snpporing 
twenty-five acres in SOO thus taken up, such a qaan«> 
tity of land^ when the fences are grown to maturity^* 
will produce as much fuel as, before the enclosure^ 
might arise from a worthless uncultivated waste of fifty 
acres, hitherto over-run with bushes and furxe, which 
may now be ploughed up, and produce valuable cropa 
of grain. 

' ^^ But in the instance of stone walls, which are much 
tnnse in many parts of this country, the- objection of 
a loss of land is trivial, as waits take up but a very nar* 
row sfKice. 

' <* Or the objection of the damage arising from 
hedges may be entirely done away, by altering the 
clause in Acts of Parliament respecting the fencing^ 
and leaving i% optional to each proprietor either to 
fence xhis allotment, or leave it open after it is allotted 
• to him in several; which was done in the last sessions 
of Parliament, in a Berkshire Enclosure Act, where there 
was a large tract of distant down land, on which it 
would have been ditiieult and expensive to raise a 
quick, and there were no stones at hand of a proper 
kind for walls. 

'* The expense of enclosing arises chiefly from the 
Opposition of parties, or from bad management, of the 
process of \he business. Some parishes can be named, 
where the expense (exclusive of fences) has not 
amounted to more than one year's rent, and the advance 
of rent has been nearly triple immediately on the enclo* 
jure taking place. The improvement is found to be 

n2 greatest 
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greatest in convertible lands, of the stonebrash or 
sandy kind, adapted to the culture of turnips and va* 
rious grass-seeds ; and in extensive downs, fit for til* 
lage, and marshy wastes that imprpve by draining. . . 
' ^' Having spoken generally to the objections^ it may ' 
now be.fair to enumerate some of the advantages arisin^f 
from enclosures. / 

^^ The first of these, is getting rid of the restrictions 
of the former course of husbandry, and appropriating 
each of the various sorts of land to that use to which it 
is b^t adpated. 

" 2. The prevention of the loss of time, both at 
to labourers and cattle, in travelling to many dis- 
pelled pieces of land from one end of a parish to ana- 
tber ; and also in fetching the horses from distant com- 
mons before they go to work. 

^^ 3. There is a much better chance of escaping tiht 
distempers to which cattle of all kinds are liable from 
being mixed, with those infected, particularly the scab 
|n sheep. This circumstance, in comny>n fields, must 
operate as a discouragement to the improvement of 
stock ; and it is a further disadvantage, that the occu- 
pier is limited both in regard to number and kind of 
stock, instead of adopting such a number and kind as 
are most suitable and proper. 

" 4. The farmer has a better superintendance of 
liis labourers, when within the bounds of an efaclosed 
farm, than in an open field. 

" 5. The groat benefit which arises from draining 
lands, which cannot so well, if at all, be done on sin- 
gle acres and half acres, and would eflcctually prevent 
the rot amongst sheep, so very common in open field 
land. 

" 6. Lastly, the preventing of constant quarrels, 

which 
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ivhich happen as well from the trespasses of cattle as 
by ploughing away from each ollier's land*. 

** If by the increase of poor's-rates, be meant poorV 
rates in geoeral, it is a fact which cannot be denied : if 
those parishes only are meant which are enclosed, it is 
certainly wrong, as I have a knowledge of sereral pa- 
rishes which are not enclosed, that have increased their 
poor's expenses in a much greater degree than any parish 
where an enclosure has taken place ; neither can the 
high price of provisions be attributed to enclosures, it 
haying a direct contrary tendency, by not only bring- 
ing into cultivation large tracts of land which formerly 
lay waste, but by adopting an improved system for 
the cultivation of that which was before in arable, 
rendering it much more productive, both in feed for cat- 
tle and crops of grain, the natural consequence of 
which would !)e greater plenty and cheapness. 

** Land of tlic stonebrash kind generally proves 
most advantageous on enclosing, which is to be attri- 
buted not so much to the nature of the land, as to the 
ignorance, bigotry, anil self-interestedncss, of the se- 
veral occupiers, some of whom having never tasted 
the sweets of improvemeirts, and knowing at the same 
time the present mode of cultivation will afford theiii 
a bare subsistence, are fearful of deviating from the 
old beaten track, and relinquishing a certainty for an 
uncertainty. Others there are of a sour, morose teiA- 
per, who think all old ways best ; and if you speak of 
alterations and improvements, will say that their fore- 
£ithers, who they think were as wise as those of the 
pre^nt generation, managcKl the field in the same way 
that it is at present, they therefore will not be deluded 
by promises of advantages, when perhaps it may prove 

♦ Original Report, 
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their rain. There are others also, of an enviotts, jea« 
lous disposition, 'who will not agree to any alterations^ 
fearing that those who have more business than them- 
selves vrill reap a proportionably great advantage by 
the adoption of a new system. Now, those who are 
unacquainted vrith the dispositions of common-field 
farmers, would not suppose such absurd, inconsistent 
objections could enter into the mind of man, more 
particularly at a time that requires the utmost ingenuity 
and industry of the occupier, to make a sufficient re« 
turn, to defray the extra rent, and what is still more 
&lt, the enormous expenses of labour and maintenance 
of the poor ; yet there is nothing' more common "where 
there are a number of occupiers, than to have objec- 
tions of the above kind made, when, perhaps, by adopt* 
ing the turnip and grass-seed system upon their stones 
brash land, and the strongland brought to three success 
sive crops and then fallow, they miglit increase the value 
of the produce nearly equal to an enclosure, at a time 
when they are paying no more than a common-field 
rent for their land." — IL Wills. 

'' All the advantages here enumerated are very great, 
particularly the Jst and 5th. I have known years 
"wherein not a single sheep totally kept in the open field 
has escaped the rot. Some years within my memory, 
I am of opinion the rot has killed more sheep than 
the butchers have. As one instance of prevention, I 
occupy about SOO acres enclosed from the most rotten 
part of an open field, where the rot often nearly cleared 
the whole field. The first year was dry, and my sheep 
took no harm ; I got the land drained and cleaned in a 
short time, and have not lost one sheep of the rot since 
I had the farm, which is now nijietecn years." — J» 
Chamberlhu 

CHAP. 
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SECT. I«— TILLAGE. 

RIDGES.— At Wcndlebury the ridges in the 
wet part of the old field are yery high, and many are 
yet found in the enclosure. The Rev. Mr. Dupuis is 
very cautious of ploughing them down, as they con- 
tain only a cold clay ; but I found that others -weie 
gradually bringing them down, as he also has in some 
of bis fields, but with caution. 

In Aston and Lewknor fields, the soil rich strong 
loam, the ridges broad, and very little arched; some 
ncarW flat. 

Sir Christopher Willoughby, thirty years ago, 
ploughed down some high ridges, in order to lay a field 
to grass, but has repented it ever since. The land has 
not yet recovered. He considers that the staple is the 
artificial child of cultivation:; and if it is buried, and 
the subsoil brought up by levelling, it is injured for 
an age. He did it for ornament, in forming a lawn ; 
but^speaking as a farmer, he is decidedly of opinion, 
that old high ridges should on no account whatever be 
ploughed down. 

He has often seen >them laid to grass, in their old 
form, with great success, but scarcely ever when 
ploughed down. In such cases, if brought to good 
pasturage, it has been by force 'of manuring. 

H 4 Plough* 
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Ploughing.^^Ai Testworth Ihey plough with four 
horses, and do an acre a day. 

In the south-eastern division of the county, a party 
of farmers agreed that an acre is the general quantity 
that should be ploughed in a day by a team ; but many 
ploughs go out f9r three roods. The expense thus rec* 
koned : 

Four horses l|cwt. hay per week, at 4^., ? y i 4 n 

6s. per horse, ' -.«.;.• S 

One bushel of oats per horse, at 3s. 6d. >...• 14 

Chaff, 2s. per week, .'....•. 8 

Decline of value, 21. 12s .•..••.,••«•... 4 

£.2 10 

Per diem, «. £.0 7 If 

Wear and tear, « 2 6 

Man and boy, 9 6 

£.0 12 H 

But on casting up the account, they observed that it 
Spras too low, for an acre of land could not be ploughed 
under 145. 

Horses — Are allowed at Wormsley, &c. 201b. of 
bay per diem^ and a bushel of oats per week ; more for 
extra work. They plough with three or four, and 
do an acre a day. 

At Adderbury either three or four horses in a plough* 
Some very few have made a trial of two. 

Agreed by several very good farmers, that it is right 
to plough a stubble in autumn for a fallov/, deep 5 five 
inches considered as deep. 

At and about Thumley they are of (he same opinion> 
when they break up for the first lime in May. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Edmonds remarksy that beans do best cm deep 
ploughing ; but the after crops may sufier for want of 
due tillage being given to such additional depth « If 
deep, it should be continued. 

If a man is going to leave his farm, he might plough 
deep for beans, and get a better crop by so doing ; but 
the land for his successor might be injured. 

At Great Tew, five to six horses per 100 acres arable: 
use four in a plough ; ^sometimes only three. 

About Wood Eaton, and its vicinity, from -thnee^to 
four horses in a plough, and this on sdils not heavy. 
I<). B. Mr. Weyland has an estate in Norfolk. 
*' Bfr. Cozins, of Golder, complains that his land 
ploughs extremely hard ; four horses at length ; eight 
inches deep for beans ; apd also in the first ploughing 
foi a fallow. He keeps six horses per hundred ^arable 
acres. 

• Mr. Newton, of Crowmarsh, uses three or four Iiorscs 
in a plough ; and for light work in summer, a double 
plongh willi four horses — the Staffordshire one. He 
ploughs deep for beans and turnips ; but thinks that 
clover land cannot be plouglied too shallow for wheat. 

The Bishop of Durham, at Mungwell, ploughs for 
most crops according to the staple of the ground^ 
which is very shallow. He generally goes as deep as 
the staple will admit. His Lordship gained exceed* 
ingly by ploughuig one inch deeper than \the farmer 
l)efore him had done ; and which has gradually become 
an addition to the staple and the soil. 

£omeof the best ploughing I have seen in Oxford- 
shire was upon the farm of Mr. Pearman, at Maple 
Durham. The clover-lay was turned down for wheat, 
with furrows perfectly straight, and well turned. He 
gives three or four earths for turnips, and ploughs the 

turnip 
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tornip land twice for barley ; for whicli grain, trben 
0OWI1 upon a wheat stubble, three plougbings are giren. 
• . Aboqt Henley, three horses in stirring for turnips, 
but at other^imcs four. 

Mr. Creek, at North Aston, in breaking up a ray- 
grass layer, breast-ploughed it at 155. per acre; left it 
for three weeks, then harrowed and broke it in piecte 
nvell, and ploughed : the ray-s^ in the land grew, and 
was killed, and the wheat succeeded well. • He spoke 
of, this operation with kuuch satisfaction, and answer- 
ing better than the common way of merely plough- 
ing, which does not get rid so well of the ray-grass*- ■.. 

We are apt to plough too much ; tlie less we plough 
our land the better, said Mr. Pbrcey : a good farmer wiH 
plough enough to keep it clean, and all beyond that is 
bad. The general feeling, that land may be ploughed 
too much, is to be noted in this remark. 

Mr. Warrener, at Bloxham, has imported two 
ploughs (Rotherhams), and a ploughman to hold 
them, from Nottinghamshire; one for a pair, and the 
other for a single horse, instead of using the team of 
the country, which is three or four, and a driver. He 
ploughs an acre a day in common. 

At Adderbury, on the rich sands, they do not plough 
more than four inches deep at any time, except on the 
little clay land they have, at the first breaking a fal- 
low. 

In the Dorchester district they use three horses in a 
plough, sometimes at length, and sometimes a-breast ; 
but there are some very little farmers wlio, keeping 
only two horses, plough with them. They liave three 
sorts of ploughs — a one-wheel plough, a two-wheel 
one, and a swing-plough. Mr. Thos. Jiiithiini thinks 
the one-wheel plough the best of these; and that it wilj 

plough 



plragfa the land in breaking up fallows, in fleaspat 
when the others would not work* His own expression 
was) a well-made one-wheel plough would break up 
the turnpike road. 

Ifr. Davj, of Dorchester^ ploughs as deep as lie can 
for beans ; but as shallow as possible on clover-la js 
for wheat. He had a plough from Suffolk for two 
horses, bat his men said that it drew harder than theic 
own plough would have done, if used with the ^ame 
team*« 

• Stale Furrow. — Mr. Tuckwell, of Cignet, is a great 
friend to putting in all corn crops on a stale furrow^ 
especially on down or heathy land : it gives time for a 
consolidation of the furrow to take place for barley, as 
soon as possible after Christmas, and ploughs no morc« 
Whatever the crop, a stale furrow sure to be best. 

.Mr. Pinnal, of VVestall, when I assured him that a 
pair of horses, or a pair of good oxen, would, in Nor-^ 
folk or Suffolk, plough an acre a day, upon a soil full 

as strong as that I saw him ploughing for wheat, rc« 

• 

plied, that it might be so in those counties, but he warn 
very sure it could not be done so here ; and remarked^ 
that Mr. Peacey, of North Leich, had a Norfolk 
pluQgh, and gave it. a fair trial; but found that it 
would not do, and threw the plough into a ditch* 
Without doubt, the report of such an experunent 
(whether the account be accurate or the contrary) will 
serve to prejudice these farmers in favour of their own 

^— — ■ ■ ' .ll^lll ■ I llllMll |l ll« ■ 

^ We in general put in four horieq, because, it is the received opi- 
nion herb, that deep plougliing is necessary, particularly the second 
said third tilth ; for it is very common to plough shallow the £rst time 
to destroy the weeds, and we have not found that two horses will dp 
upon strong had^^-MS. Anttti* 

* practice 
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practice, and confirm tbem in the idea, thai fbvr 
horses, worth 100/. are necessary for ploughing, four 
inches deep, upon a loose friable stonebrash, the siir* 
face of ivhich is as flat as any part of Suffolk. 

Mr. Pinnal, of Westall, makes it a rule to plough 
Tcry thin for wheat, nor does he like to plough deep 
for any thing ; but deeper in winter-fallowing for tur- 
nips than for any other crop. 

Breast-ploughing stubbles is a very common prftctice 
in this vicinity. Mr. Pinnal sowed 50 acres of turnips 
without any liorsc-ploughing at all, and without bum^ 
iiig. It was a wheat-stubble, breast-ploughed in an<* 
tumn, and the same work repeated for sowing the tnr- 
flips : it costs 6;. iier acre each time. The tttniip» 
proved a capital crop, as good as ever seen. He has 
also put in oats upon breast-ploughing only, and he 
cites this successful practice in pro<# of the propriety 
of shallow ploughing in general ; for no horse-plough- 
ing is so shallow as this work. He breast-ploughed 
and burnt a field, and then breast-ploughed again a 
part of it, horse-ploughing the rest, and there was no 
difference in the crop. A very material motive for 
shallow ploughing is, to have a firm bottom for the 
roots of corn. 

About Thumley, on a stiff clay, or other soils very 
apt to run together^ Mr. Rcppingtort never knew any 
one attempt to save the spring-plough ings, and he 
thinks it would not answer. 

Mr. Fane ploughed up a sainfoin layer in autumn, 
and left it untouched till the spring, when, without 
further ploughing, he harrowed in oatsi, and got ten 
quarters per acre. 

But Mr. Siirru y remarked, that he had found a fresh 
furrow, on a cluvcr-luy for wheat, tio superior to a part 

•f 
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^ftfae same field ploughed five weeks before, that ht 
jiauch doubted if any general rule could be established. 
He preferred a fresh furrow for this grain. 

Scarifying. — In preparing- for turnips, Sir C. WiU 
loughby saves a ploughing by the use of heavy drag* 
harrows, and finds it much better : ploughing will not 
imswer the same purpose. 

No scarifying, or- scuffling, or shimming, or any 
operation, known about Baldon by the general run of 
farmers, except the common ones every where prac- 
tised. They use very good drag-harrows, yfiih four 
horses, and sometimes six on clay land. 

There is not, in the vicinity of Baldon, the re- 
motest idea of putting in any spring corn crops with* 
^ut spring-ploughings. 

4 



SECT. II. FALLOWING. 

Ma. Davis, of Bloxham, never saw any land upon 
ivhich a naked fallow is necessary ; none even on the 
£tifiest soils. He has been a practical farmer many 
years on a large scale, and has seen many counties mi- 
nutely in his business, but was never yet convinced 
that any such necessity existed. Every one who knows 
this gentleman, knows that he has long been a Com- 
missioner of many enclosures, having been employed 
upon 26 at the same time, and is an excellent practical 
farmer. 

Mr., Cozins, of Colder, is a decided advocate for 

« 

frequent fallows: upon the strong soils of his farm, he 
is of opinion that they must recur, every third year^^^ 

insomuch/ 
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JDSomucfa) tbat be fallows after beans^ and cIoTer, and 
Tetcbes. To expose the land to the sun is of such im<* 
portance with him, that it cannot be done away* In 
£ilIowin^ for wheat, he ploughs the land five times; 
mi fbr freeing it from couch, but for the sake of letting 
the sun into it. 

I have published cases, in which an extraordinary 
degree of fallowing has produced bad crops : Mr. Fane 
found a very diflferent result ; for having fallowed one 
year for wheat on his Chiltem-hill farm, and being 
disappointed in sowing it*, he continued the fallow 
another year, and then sowed wheat, and the produce 
mas six quarters per aqre. 



SBCT. i;il.— COURSE OF^CROPS. 

Of all the circumstances in the management of arable 
land, in whicli the greatest revolution has taken place 
in the husbandry of tliis kingdom, none equals that 
which is to be found in the arrangement of the crops. 
Forty years ago, the knowledge of a true system was to 
be ftmnd only in the practice of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and that solely on turnip soils ; and the public having 
Iiad little or no information of the fact, tlierc prevailed 
throughout the kingdom such ignorance of what was 
right, and such a practice of what was wrong, that 
little could be expected till such a very material point 
wns examined and explained. ISew ideas in this re- 



• The field was sown with wheat ; but partly from the severity of the 
%tnter, and from a large stock of hares and rabbits that lay very hard 
vpon it, the wheat died. The £eld h a i^trong clay. 

speat> 
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«pect hnxe been sf^ead, and agriculttire has been im* 
proved in our counties pretty much, in proportion to 
the courses having been vfe\l or ill regulated. At pre* 
sent, we shall find in Oxfordshire something to com* 
mend, and something wherein improvements may be 
ao^^ted. 

Let us, in the first place, examine the courses which 
are actually /bund. 

/. Red-land District. 

rd point of soil, this is the most interesting district 

of the county ; but 1 am sorry to find, on reviewihg 

«ny notes, that it is not so well applied as it might be. ^ 

. In Deddington-field, now under an Act for EnckH 

sure : 

J. Fallow, S. Barley, 

2. Wheat, 4. Pease or beans, &c. 

At Addcrbury, the soil an exceeding fine, deep, 
leddish-brown sand on a gritstone ; some c^ the very 
llftest soil in the county* Mr. Wilson : 

1. Turnips, manured with short dung, and ea£en 

by sheep ; 

2. Barley on one earth ; 

3. Clover, commonly mown twice : Mr. Wilson 

feeds once ; 

4. Wheat; 

6. Oats on two ploughings. 

The addition of the oats is bad, and these coming in, 
no beans on such a soil is erroneous. 

Mr. Bellow, at the same place, on rich sand : 

1. Turnips, " 4. Wheat, 

5. Spring wboat, £. Oats. 

« ■ » 

3. Clover, 

WhiU 
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While clover will succeed well once in five jesrsy it 
is right to have it. Whj not beans between the wheal 
and oats ? 

Mr. Davis, of Bloxbam : 
1. Turnips ; 

5. Barley, ploughed twice, if the turnips be eaten 

off before Candlemas ; 

3. Seeds ; 

4. Ditto, once ploughed for * 
S- Wheat; 

6. Oats, two-thirds ; pease and beans one-third. 
Whenever this most intelligent cultivator shall have 

time from his various employments, duly to consider 
kis soil, he will without doubt make a variation in this 
course. 

Mr. Warrener, at Bloxbam : 

1. Turnips, 3. Clover, 

2. Barley, or spring wheat; 4. Wheat; 

an^ there stops not, adding the oats commonly put in 
by his neighbours, as he does not approve of two. white 
crops running. This husbandry is certainly more cor- 
rect ; but it does not draw from the land the greatest 
profit. Beans on the clover, and then the wheat ; or 
beans after the wheat, and then oats, would cither of 
them be an improvement. 
Mr. Salmon, atHardwick: 

1. Turnips, 

2. Barley, or spring wheat ; 

5. Clover, one year ; 

4. Wheat, 

5. Barley; and sometimes adds, 

6. Oats. 

When the last crop is taken, it only shews th« 
vigour of the laud. 

Mr. 
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Mr. T. Payne, at Drayton : 
!• Turnips, or cabbages; 

2. Barley, or spring wheat ; 

3. Clover, 

4. Wheat, 

5. Beans, or pease; 

6. Oats- 
Much better than any of the preceding, and cer- 
tainly has merit. 

At Great Tew, on the fine estate of G* Stratton* 
Esq. ; stonebrash ; enclosed : 
L Turnips, 

2. Barley, 

3. Clover, mown once, and enough of it twice to 

supply seed for their own use ; 

4. Ditto, fed ; 

5. Wheat on one earth, 

6. Oats. 

When grass remains two years, to take beans, and 
follow them by wheat, would certainly be more profi- 
table. 

A great deal of the land in this district would with- 
out question support that hi<rhly profitable course of, 
1. Beans, 2. Wheat. 

If clover must be had, Variations are admissible : 

1. Beans, 4. Beans, 

2. Wheat, 5. Wheat. 

3. Clover, 

And cabbages succeed so well, that the following 
would dt'scrve attention : 

1. Beans, 6. Wheat, 

2. Wheat, 6. Cabbages, 

3. Clover, 7. Oats. 

4. Beans, 

OXFORD.] I IL The 
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//. The Stonebrash District. 

The general characteristics of this district are^ tiat 
the soil is dry enough for feeding turnips where they 
grow, and fertile enough. for wheat; circumstances 
bearing immediately on the inquiry before us. 

Enclosures, Fringford^ and Sloke Lyne, &c. &c, s 

1. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 

2. Barley^ 5, Oats. 

3. Clover, 

Mr. Forstcr, at Bignal, stonebrash^ a late enclosure : 

1. Turnips, 

2. Barley, 

3. Clover ; if at all foul, ploughed in the summer ; 

4. Wheat. 

The Rev. Mr. Filmer's course : 

jl. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 

2. Barley, 5. Beans, vet chcs; or pease; 

3. Clover, (). Oats. 

Also, 

1. Turnips, 5. Wheat, 

2. Barley, 6. Pease, beans, or oats. 

^* > Clover, two years, 

This in order to have more room for sheep. Another 
maxim is, not to have wheat oflcuer than pncc la six 
years. 

Mr. Kimbcr, at I/Ktlc Tew : 

1. Turnips, 

2. Barley, or oats ; 

rk Clover, ray-giu?s^ and white Dutch ; 

4. Clover^ 
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4. Clover, kept a second year ; 

5. Wheat, on one earth; 

6. Oats. 

At Sarsden : 

1. Turnips, 4. Ray-grass and clover, 

2. Barley, 6. Wheat, 

3. Ray-grass & clover, 6. Oats, 

They sow their wheat the beginning of harvest ; and 
are now (in October) carrying out their dung from pre- 
pared heaps for turnips next year. 

At Enston, and Wcstcot Barton, &c, : 

1. Turnips fed by sheep, 

2. Barley, 

3. Clover for two years; first mown, second 

grazed ; 
5- Wheat, 
6. Oats. 

Mr, Kench, of Enstone: 

1. Turnips eaten by sheep, 

2. Barley on one ploughing, 

3. Seeds; 121b. red clover, and two bushels of 

ray-grass; sometimes add trefoil, or white 
Dutch. Mow the first growth, feed the second ; 

4. Ditto, fed ; 

5. Wheat, 

6. Oats. 

At Salford, and Over Norton; 

1. Turnips, 

2. Barley, 

3. Seeds, mown the first year, fed the second ; 

4. Wheat, 

5. Pease or vetches, 

6. Oats. But some have their seeds only one year. 

1 2 Another 
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Aiiotlier course : 

1. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 

2- Barley, 5. Oats, &c. 

S. Seed, one year ; 

But on the low land : 

1. Fallow, 

2. Wheat, 

3. Beans, 

4. Barley, or oats ; and half the land sown with 

barley or oats, must be sown with seeds ; and 
being once mown, is considered as a fallow,^ 
and ploughed for wheat. 

Mr. Turner, of Burford; 

1. Turnips, 

2. Barley, 

3. Seeds, mown once; 

4. Seeds, fed ; 
6. Wheat, 

6. Half oats, half vetches. ^ . 

Mr. Tuckwcll, at Cignet, near Burford : 

• 1. Turnips, 

2. Barley, 

3. Seeds, > V^ery little mown at all, as they depend 

4. Seeds, S chiefly for hay on sainfoin. 

5. Plough once for wheat, 

6. Oats, or pease, or vetches. 

Mr. Seeker, of Witney: 

Jl . Turnips fed with sheep, 

2. Barley, 

?. Seeds mown, red and white plover, ray and 

trefoil. 
4^ Seeds, fed ; 

5, Wteat 
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5. Wheat on one earth. 

6. Oats, or pease, or vetches ; one-seventh of th« 

\vhole under sainfoin. 

Mr. Coburn, on clay : 

1. Fallow, 4. Wheat, 

2. Wlujat, 5. Beans, 

3. Beans, 6. Barley. 

Duke of Marlborough : 

1. Turnips, dunged ; 

2. Barley, 

3. Clover one year, as the common grass is pleo^ 

tiful for feeding. 

4. Wheat, 
6. Oats. 

Mr. Sotham, of Stonesfield, often sows pease instead 
of oats, throwing in turnip-seed immediately after 
ploughing the pea-stnbble : this upon the land intended 
for turnips the year following. They yield some food 
for sheep late in the spring, and give seeds time to gel 
a head. 

The general fault of Oxfordshire husbandry, Mr. 

Sotham considers as the not having turnips and seeds 

enough, and sowing wheat upon barley-stubbles. 

*^ But almost all over the whole district of the liffht 
c .... 

lands of the north division, with which this county 

abounds, the following rotation is become very general 

in the. enclosures : 

1 . Turnips, 

2. Barley, with clover, rye-grass, or trefoil, or 

mixed ; 

3. 4. Clover, &c. as above, either one or two 

years, as the plant will continue ; 

1 3 f). Wh«at, 
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5- Wheat, on once ploughing ; 
€. Oats, pease, or beans ; 

7. And in many places a part is continued in sain- 
foin till the plant is worn out. 

*^ This course of crops, it is the general opinion, is 
the best system that can be adopted for light or stone- 
brash soils, which cannot be fallowed too little ; and 
it has become a very general practice, on an enclosure 
taking place, to divide each of the estates (after such 
part is taken as is intended for permanent pasture or 
meadow) into seven divisions, as nearly equal as may 
be, for the purpose of adopting the six-round course 
of husbandry beforerment^ioned, with the addition of 
one for sainfoin, or grass-seeds ; and thai obliging the 
tenant, by covenants in his lease, to follow the rotation 
prescribed. 

'' In my opinion, there cannot be a better system of 
cropping than is here stated, on soils of this descrip- 
tion, if the clover remains hut one year^ and that 
pease or beans (not oats) follow the wheat; except 
changing the clover the third year for beans, and also 
the pea or bean crop the sixth year for clover. Sain- 
foin also is highly proper." — W, Dann. 

The reigning error in many of the preceding courses 
is, the taking a crop of oats after the wheat. There 
are soils of such fertility, as will yield barley or oats 
after wheat without j^ny material inconvenience (though 
always better avoided); but the Oxfordshire stone- 
brash does not class with them. Another erroneous 
practice is, letting the seeds remain two years, and 
still sowing wheat. Ray-grass is very generally used, 
which does little or nothing in preparing for wheat ; 
but admits pease or tares well, which, if duly culti- 
vated, 
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vatcd, would prepare for the golden grain. As to the 
practice of sowing wheat on a barley -stubble, alluded 
to by Mr. Sofham, the fanners I conversed with do 
not commit so gross an error : it cannot be too ranch 
condemned. The bc*st feature in the cropping of this 
district is the quantity of sainfoin sown. 

///. The Chiltcrn District. 

This district has a near resemblance to that of Stone- 
brash, in the circumstance of doing well for 'both tur- 
nips, and wheat, and sainfoin. 

On the Chiltcrn hills about Wormsley : 

1. Turnips, ▼ 

2. Barley, 

3. Clover ; or trefoil and ray-grass ; and if to be 

kept tluee or four years, white clover added. 

4. Wheat, 

Tliose wlio are not so correct as others, add, 

5. Oats, or barley ; pease, or vetches. 

But if the seeds are left tw o or tliree years, then oats 
follow. 

Mr. Dean, of English, on dry land : 

1. Turnips, 5. Turnips. 

2. Barley, or oats; 6. Barley, or oats; 

3. Clover, 7. Trefoil, and white Dutch ; 

4. Wheat, 8. Wheat. 

In 400 acres of arable, he has only 80 acres of wheat. 
Therefore the above course is subject to variations, 
if he was to sow oats after wheat, he should get no 
turnips : as the oats would have eaten up the manure 
spread for the wheat. 

i4 At 
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At Maple Durham : 

1. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 

2. Barley, 5. Barley, pease, or oals. 

3. Clover, or vetches ; 

The turnips are eaten by sheep, and the clovcc 
mown once or twice for hay. 

Mr, Kelscy, of Whitchurch : 

1. Turnips, or vetches fed off, and the turnipi 

after thera ; 

2. Barley, 

S. Clover, for one year ; 
'4. Wlicat, 

5. Barley, 

6. Beans, 
7 Wheat, 

In defence of taking tlie barley after the wheat, b 
remarked that barley is liind after wheat, in thi 
country. 

By Mr. Perccy, near Henley, on gravelly loam : 

1. Turnips, 6. Turnips, 

S. Barley, 7. Barley, 

3. Clover, S. Various articles at choice, 

4. Wheat, but not clover. 

5. Oats, 

Also, 

1. Tankard turnip, 4. Wheat, and the best 

2. Wheat, 3. Pease, or oats, &c,,- 

3. Clover, 

Mr. Freeman, ofFawlry-court, has engaged a stew- 
ard and bailiff from North uniberlaiul (Mr. Foster), in 

C>rd€r to introduce the system of agriculture practised 

iu 
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in that county. lie has also lett a farm contiguous to 
his own, to Mr. Ilairbottle, from Northumberland. 
This gentleman brouglit a colony from his own countjr 
with him, both men and women. . 

The course Mr. Foster practises, and enforces among 
the tenantry by means of leases, is :!ie following : 

1. Turnips, * 

2. Barley, - 

3. Broad clover for one year,* 

if 

4. Wheat, which is the favourite course of Nor- 

thumberland. 

This rotation is the well known Norfolk system ; 
and it is of such merit, where it can be regularly prac- 
tised, that not a word can be said against it. But 
neither Mr. Foster nor Mr. Hairbottle seem at all aware, 
that by clover being repeated every fourth year, the 
land grows what the farmers call in the East of Eng- 
land — sick of it. This has been experienced in so 
many different districts, and under tlie most excellent 
management, that it is idle to form a doubt concern- 
ing it. 

The agriculture of Northumberland may be called 
nezc ; for I remember that county many years ago, in 
a state but emerging from the desolation of the Bor- 
iters* Clover is certainly a new article in it, and it 
may not yet have experienced the defect to which I 
allude; nor is it well ascertained, that the climate will 
subject it in the same degree to this misfortune as has 
been experienced in the South and East of England. It 
is possible, that a greater degree of humidity may pre- 
vent the evil; but this remains to be discovered. In 
the vicinity of Henley, the case is abundantly different : 
<li« furmers tlicre have tht; jiunie complaint which has 

occurred 
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occurred in so many oHicr counties, and tbcy hare »€• 
cordingly been forced to vary their crops with a view 
io this circurastance; These Northumberland gentle-» 
men wilt not bo many years before they feel the effect 
of it ; and in that case, this regulated system must give 
way, or the effects will be extremely injurious. 

Mr. llairbottle has two courses: the first the Nor- 
folk four-shift, noted above; the other is, 

1 Summer fallow, or pulse j 

2. Wheat, 

3. Clover, 

4. Oats. 

Both manifesting his idea, that clover may be de« 
pended upon once in four years. 

The most prevalent error in this district, as in that 
of the stonebrash soil, is the general practice manifest- 
ing no repugnance to having two crops of white com 
in succesi^ion. 

IV. The District of Miscellaneous Loam^. 

In the arrangement of the courses in this district, I 
shall throw them into two divisions : 
J. On Bean Land. 
2. On Turnip Land. 

1. On Bean Land, — Bampton-field : 

L Fallow, 3. Beans, 

2. Wheat, 4. Barley. 

They practise, liowevcr, what in Oxfordshire is 
called hitching the field ; tliat is, introducing vari- 
ations by consent : and it is now propos^ed to substitute 
tnrnips upon half the bean land, tlicn to have barley, 

and clover as a preparation for wheat. 

Before 
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Before Hampton Pojle was enclosed, the o]^-field 
was under, 

1. Fallow, 3. Beans, 

2. Wheat, 4, Barley. 

And now the change made is verjr uncommon, and 
is far short of what it ought to be : 

]» Turnips, eaten on the land by sheep; 

2. Barley, 

3. Wheat 
A C\ ' ^ which is a preposterous course. 

5. Barley, 
Another : 

1. Fallow, 

2. Wheat, 

« 

3. Beans, pease, or turnips ; 

4. Barley, 

5. Clover, or vetches; 

6. Wheat. 

The fallow course on heavy land ; the other for light 
good loam on gravel. 
Garsington open-field : 

1. Fallow, 3. Beans, 

2. Wheat, 4. Barley, or oat6. 

In the arable lands of the grass district at Water* 
stock, &c. Mr. Ashurst, on clay : 

1. Fallow, 3. Beans, 

2. Wheat, 4. Oats. 

On sandy land, of which there is some : 

1. Turnips, 3. Clover, 

2. Barley, 4. Wheat, 

On 
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On <hc excellent deep loams between Stokencburcli 
and Tctsworllj : 

1. Fallow, 3. Beans. 

2. Whcar, 

In Tackley opcn-iield : 

1. Fallow, 

^. Whrat, 

3. Beans, or ^kmsc and clover mixed ; 

4. Barley. 

Enclotjed : 

1. Turnipj;, 4. Wheat, 

2. Barley, .0. Pease and beans. 
" 3. Clover, 

Mr. Co'zins, at Goldar, open-field, but posscssts 
«)ongIj to man.ige as iie pleases : 

1. Fallow, i. Fallow, 

2. Barley, 2. Wheat, 

3. Beans. 3. Ife.ULs. ' 

1. l^'aHow, 1. Fallow, 

2. Wheat, 2. V/heat, 

3. Clover. 3. Vetches. 

In order to j^'ve a proper variatio?!, the wheat course 
conies first, the clover one^ second, and the barley one 
Jlbc third; by whirh ai>ai)i;enn :nt the clover is kept 
for spring feeding Ix Ton.' breaking up for the barley- 
fallow. 

It'the shaeUI' s of an cp'fi-fidd furred tliese courses^ 
iK4]iii!g could i)e Sc;i(l a/iNMUhl them bi;i a call to cn- 
rloSv' : as ,M{\ Cozisis (.ouUI \;;ivti!(iiu 1 nuist con- 
bidcr ll»e wliole as a ^n-^tciii of i)ail>;iris:.i whi(h oiifrht 
to be exploded. L-Lr.iiS. c!cvcr. aiul ^eulie.*?, to Ix' in 

e\ery 
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every case followed by a fallow, is to adhere to maxiins 
%vliicli the enlightened part of the farming world has 
n^versed to their incalculable advanta<^e. Such absurd 
courses are never found without assurances of their ne- 
cessity : our soil is so stiff; our soil is so heavy j our 
soil is so difficult, &c. &c. : the old changes are rung 
again and again, till hew ideas expand into practice, 
dilBcultics vanish, and what were thought necessitieg 
dwindle into pn»judices, that raelt away beftfre the 
rays, which animated efforts diffuse around. Mr, Co- 
zins is active, spirited, and, in various other matters, 
extremely intelligent; he is in character well calcu- 
lat(*d for these efforts, and will, I doubt not, try them 
efficiently. 

Upon the oalcareous loam called chalk-loam, and 
also ragstone rubble, he has had, 

1. Fallow and dung, 3. Beans, 

2. Barley, 4. Wheat. 

He is clearly of opinion that, I . fallow, 2. barley, 
3. clover, 4. beans, would not do, for want of more 
fallowing and expositiosi to the sun. 

Mr. Duller, at Elsfield, enclosed strong Uud ; 

1. Fallow, 

. 2. Wheat, 

3. Beans, 

4. Oats, or barley ; 

5. Clover, 

6. Ditto, fed in the spring till vetches; thea 

plough for 

7. Wheat, 

But some of the clover ploughed up for. winter vetches, 
ate off by sheep, and then fallowed.. This is4i very 
singular course^ aud merits attention. 

Oa 
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1. TamipB, • 4. Wheal, Kv 
fl* Bftrifej, 5. Bailey, or Irmmu 

a; Clover, .?. 

. ■ » - 

llr- Wejlaod^ at Wood Eaton : 

.1^ Tamipa, dunged, and eaten by sheep; 

2. fiarfejr, or oats ; 

1,: arCtorer,. ,. . -v . . V? 

. ,4. Wheal, 7 

& Beam , or Tefches, or peaie« 

In tho open-fieidt here': 

' ]• Fallow, and dang for 3. Beans, 
9. Wheat, 4. Barley. 

ifr. Rowland, of Water Eaton : 

1. Tnmipg, 4. Wheat, 
S. Barley, 5. Beans, 

3. Clover, one year ; 6. Wheat 

Mr. Rippington, at Thnmley, clay, enclosed : 

' 1. Fallow, 3. Beans, 

2. Wheat, 4. Wheat; 

but some sow spring com on the fallow* 
At Siddenliam : 

1. Fallow and dung, 4. Fallow without dung, 

2. Barley, 5. Wheat, 

3. Beans, 6. Beans. 

This the old course at Crowell, bat changed by Mr. 
Kimber for, 

1. Fallow, Sn Beans. 

2. Wheat, 

About one-third under clover by agreement, and 
vetches. His best wheat after clover. 

On 
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Of) open-field, near Tkame : 

1.' Fallow, 3. Beans; 

2. Wheat, 
on a very fine, reddish, loamy sand ; and the crops 
great. 

The Rev. Mr- Plaskett, at North Weston : 

1. Beans, 4. Oats, 

2. Wheat, 5. Clover, &c. 

3. Turnips, 

But intends to have his seeds lay five or six years, ia 
order to be pared and burnt for turnips. 

Wciidlcbury, enclosed seven years. Before euclo« 
sure : 

1. Fallow, 3. Beans, 

2. Wheat, 4. Barley; 

and this course is still followed by some of the old far* 
mers, who do not love change. 
^y the Rev. Mr. Dupuis : * 

I • Fallow and dung, 

2. Wheat ; average produce three quarters ; 

3. Beans, four quarters ; 

4. Barley, five quarters ; 

5. Clover and dung, mown twice for bay ; 

6. Vetches, fed, and then rolled down | 

7. Wheat. 

At Bicester, on strong land : 

1. Fallow, 3. Beans, 

2. Wheat, 4. Barley. 

Was so before enclosing, and some continue it. Obi 
the dry land now : 

1. Turnips, 4. Wheat^ 

2. Barley, 6» OatSr 

3. Clover, 

The 
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The strong land much the most valuable, and, in the 
opinion of Mr. Coker, ought to be laid down t& grass. 
In Kidlinglon open-field : 

!• Fallow : of late some vetches, ate oflfby sheep; 

2. Wheat, 

3. Beans, pease, oats, clover, turnips, and a few 

potatoes and vetches ; 

4. Barley ; part with clover, tlie rest fallow 

again. 

And Ihey have a large open field, upon which every 
man sows just what he pleases, which occasions such 
a confusion of headlands and abutments in tillage, &c. 
as can hardly be conceived. 

Kidlinglon-field they do not fallow, as the mildew 
in that casic is dangerous ; their course is very irregular : 

1. Wheat, 4. Clover, 

2. Beans, or vetches; 5. Wheat, 

3. Barley, 6. Beans, &c. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, and shews how little 
beans are urulcrslood in Oxfordsliire, that in all these 
courses, wlu'jit following the crop is named but twice ; 
and (he fnct is, that beans in this county usually ter- 
minate the course, and are succeeded by a fallow — a 
sure proof that they are utterly ignorant in this branch 
of cultivation. Begins prepare fi>r wheat (when well 
managed) to tlie full as well :\s turnips prepare for bar- 
ley. But though they dibble many crops, it is across 
tiie lands, by short lengths of line. Ilorse-hoeing is 
excluded ; and though hand-hoeing is much talked of, 
I did not, even in this dry year, see a clean and well- 
ordered hean-stubblc in the wliole county, and only 
two horse-hoe?^. In every thing concerning beans, 
tliey want an entire rcvolutioa in their managciuciit. 

2. On 
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S. On Turnip Land.~Mr. Lowndes, at Bright- 
trdl-grove : 

!• Turnips, 

2. Barley, 

S. Clover, one half ^ the othet half vetches, tre-* 

foil or black-grass, pease, or turnips, as may 

suit 5 
4, Wheat ; and as it is a new enclosure, this may 

be for some time continued without the clo* 

ver failing. 
Mr. Lowndes's general course over four-sixths of 
his farm is as follows : 1. turfiips, 2. os^ts, or barley ; 

3. clover generally over one half of the stubble, and 
over the other half vetches, pease, trefoil, or turnips i 
all the crops but pease fed off with sheep, and folded ; 

4. wheat. As to the other two-sixths, ray-grass and 
Dutch clover sown after two years' green crops, viz. 
winter vetches, rye, and turnips, fed off with sheep ia 
the fold, which introduces a conversion of management* 

It is hoped that, as the farm consists of land iil a 
statc.of waste till the enclosure, this course may, with 
occasional variations, be found permanently beneficial. 
Hitherto, the crops have bettered every year ; the clo- 
ver is the least productive: the land lays too light 
and hollow, and loses stock in the winter. 

Mr. Edmonds, on old arable loam on gravel, which 
Was open-field : 

1. Turnips, 

2. Barley, 

3* Clover honeysuckle, and trefoil, at Kemscott ; 

4. Did two years, but now only one, as he in- 

tends, 

5. Wheat; 

6. Commonly oats; but Mr. fidmond9 sows 
oxFoao^J K vetches 
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vetches and pease, and ploughs immediately for slubble 
turnips, ate off by sheep. 

Wheat has not done altogether so ktn()}y (though 
the crops have been good) as if on one year seeds. Does 
not think the graia of so bright a colour s^s after one 
year seeds. 

Mr.' Edmonds occupies land, wliicb, if wheat be 
sown on it, is raised off the soil by the frost, a;id f[ails : 
be therefore takes, 

1 . Turnips, . 

2. Barley, 

^. §€/sds for two or three years, ancf pafe^ ap4 
)(>prnt for the turnips. 

At K^n^scott, on old arable loam on gravel, <<o^r 
jno^abje ; loose and hpllow gravel under the "wf^o)^ ; 
^^ turnip land : 

1. Fallow, 3. Beans, 

2. WheaJ;, 4. Barley. 

Now, turnips, beans, seeds one year, wheat, oats. 
Qpcn flelds at Baldons, &c. ; old course : 

1. Fi^llow, 3. Barley,, oats, &c. 

2. Wheat, 

Also in Baldon«ficld : 

1. Fallow, 3. Beans, 

2. Wheat, 4. Barley, or oats. 

Now: 

1. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 

2. Barley, 5. Beans. 

3. Clover, 

Sir C. Willoughby's course : 

1. Turnips, 

2. Barley ; produce, four to six quarter^, and 

■ has had .eight : tliis year six i 

.3. . Clover, 
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3. Clover, mown twice for hay ; 

4. Wheat, average produce ; full three quarters 

more this year (1807) ; 
' 5.' BeaDs, 

6. JJarley, or oats; average prodiji.ce^ five quar- 

ters; 

7. Clover, i 
8- Wheat, equal to the first ; 

p. Vetches, and, after being fed off, tu^Jiips ; 
« 10. Barley, or oats, aiid equal to the first. 

A certain portion of the fallow in open fields t^ep 
off by consent for clover, tares, or turnips, tg^nkarida, 
to^eat off early, and yet sow wheat: this 13 Cidted ^ 
hitch — hitching a fallow. ' 

In the improvements of Mr. Taunton, at £ns}iam ; 

1. Pare and burn for S. Oats, 

oats, 4. Clover and ray-grass^, 

2. Turnips, mown. 

He has had considerable success in the crops pro* 
duced in this course. Ilts farm consists of SdO acrqs, 
on which he keeps 200 Berkshire sheep. 

Mr. Davy, a. very capital and intelligent farmer 
at Dorchester : 

I 

1. Turnips, 5. Beans, or peasp & tufpips ; 

2. Barley, 6. Barley, 
3,' Beans, 7. Clover, 
4.'' Wheat, 8. Wheat. 

An excellent system, and, in Oj^for.dshfre, does grea^ 
credit to this enlightened husbandman. Pease are some- 
times-substituted for beans : there is great merit Jn this. 
An eighth is under ^ full crop pf turpips ; another 
eighth is turnips sown broad«cas/l <M9?pngst beans of 
. " u^ 9 pease, 
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pease, hoed in as much perfection as hand-work Cba 
aiti^in to ; Mr. Davy has had them two feet around, 
and usually very fair crops. Thus this important ob- 
ject on a sandy loam is secured. One fourth yields 
wheat, one fourth barley, one fourth beans or pease, 
and one eighth is in clover : more cannot be had, as 
the land is tired of it from repetition. The Norfolk 
system of, 1. turnips, S. barley, 3. clover, 4. wheat, 
is a very good one, but not practicable where clover 
has been* long cultivated : this is as near an approach 
to it as possible, and perhaps more profitable than the 
original system. Much must depend on the care and 
spirit with which the beans or pease of the fifth year 
are cultivated, respecting hoeing ; but so intelligent 
tind clear-headed a man doubtless spares no exertions 
in that respect. Of course, in a large business, vari-^ 
ations occur: thus, Mr. Davy sows trefoil, feeds it 
off till May, and then takes turnips ; after which bar- 
ley, then beans. His stock of sheep proves that his 
stubble turnips must be good, for he has 600 sheep and 
lambs fed on a farm of 320 acres. 
Mr. Thos. Latham,, at Clifton : 

1. Turnips ; all led by sheep, except a very few 

drawn for cows ; 

2. Barley, 

3. Seeds, on about half the breadth ; 

4. Wheat. 

On the other half, beans or vetches instead of clover, 
by which means clover returns only once in right years ; 
the clover land tein^ in the next course beans, and the 
bean bpd clover. When the clover was sown every 
fourth year, it was very liable to failure ; but once in 
eight years stands well. 

Mr. 
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Mr. iameB Welcb^ of Culbani, upcm fed sand : 

1. Turnips^ 5. TarnipSy 

S. Barley, 6. Barley^ 

3. Clover, 7. Beans, or vetches ; 

4. Wheat, 8. Wheat. 

Mr. Shrubb, of Bensington : 

1. Turnips, 7. Beans, 

g. Barley, 8. Wheat, 

3. Brood clover, one year; 9. DrUled pease, and tiir* 

4. Wheat, nips after them ; 

5. Winter vetches, and 10. Oats, or barley ; 

turnips after; 11. Clover, 

6. Barley, 12. Wheat. 

In Uiis course, the clover stands well.; and the tur- 
nips after the vetches and pease are as good as those of 
the first year of the course. 

Mr. Bonner, of iBensington ; open : 

1. Fallow, 4. Clover, 

2. Wheat, 5. Wheat, 

3. Barley, 6. Beans. 

Enclosed : 

1. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 

2. Barley, 6. Barley, 

3. Clover, 6. Pease, &c» 

Mr. Newton, of Crowmarsh : 

1. Turnips, 3. Clover, 

2. Barley, 4. Wheat. 

Also, 

t. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 

2. Barley, 6. Yetches, and turnips 

3. Beans, after. 

k3 He 



He teakles it a rule, by cliangihg the nHa/ioti^ to 
have turnips, clover, beans, and vetches ; each of 
them return on<?e in eight years. Upon very sttong 
land he sumracr-fallows, and upon some of his light 
land will, after tuiiiip-latid barley, pcnn the slubble 
for oats. In this course : 

1. Turnips, 4. Clover, 

2. Barley, 5. Wheat- 

;: ^^ ^^% . 

The Bififiop of Ddrliam, upon a calcareous loam, on 
a rough cdarsfe'chalkstone : 

1. Turni]T9, 

2. Barley, 

" * 3: Br&ad cl6ver for one year ; generally mown bUi 

i once, but sometimes twice ; 

4. Wheat, 

5. Tares, and some }iease ; 

6. Oats, or barley; in which course clover will 

stand. 

The turnips receive ten. cart-loads per acre of yard- 
dung, Ciich 50 cwt. ; and the same dressing is given 
for wheat on the clover-lay. No summer-fallow. 

But iu some feascs his Lordship takes^ 

J. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 

•2. Barley, 5. Barley. 

3. Clover, 

^^ The course of cropping in most parts of the 
county is so vcl-y irregular, tliat one may say tliere is 
tjo regular course in the county, where tho farmers are 
not restricted. . In some, parts of the counly, turnips 
are sown very for^vard, and fed oft' wilh slitep; and 
the land is ploughed, andsov»n witli wheat by the middle 
of ISoveiijbwr, if the season suits. This practice is 

esteemed 
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• 

^fcein^cl a good on^ ^ though it id universally allowed^ 
that t]ie Tvheat crop is^ in most seasons lighter^ and 
more subject to blight, than with the common course. 
Fallowing is by degrees getting out of use, excepting 
for tnrnips, or upon very strong wet land, where they 
eaiinot be fcd.oQ'; though upon such land, I think 
cabbages will be found to answer. 1 have this year 
about an acre, and there are many of them that weigh 
above 27 pounds eacli. There is not so great a check 
to good husbandry as suffering land to lie in common 
field ; Imt land lying in severalty, in pieces of ten or 
twelve acres each, may, in many situations, answer as 
\rell as where enclosed. All wet land should be en- 
closed to drain it." — Murquis of Blandford* - 



. SEfT.; IV» — DRILLING. 

Scarcely any drillmg in the northern and eastern, 
part of the southern division, but a little in the south- 
ern part of that district. 

Mr. Fane has this year a crop of drilled turnips, 
done with M^DougaFs hand-drill, which for some pur- 
poses is a convenient tool. 

Mfr. Davy, of Dorchester, drills his pease with 
Cook's machine. 

Mrs. Latham, of Clifton, drills every thing — wheat, 
peas(?, beau's, tares for soiling, and even rye for sheep- 
food.' . 

There is a little drilling in the vicinity of Bensing- 
ton, but it is not much approved, and does not spread; 
.and froth all the observations Mr. Bonner has made, 
and from the information he has received^ he is much 

K 4 incline 
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inclined to' think ikat tlie broad-cast kusbaudry beats 
it : the soil a gravelly loam. 

" In general, the land in the ncighbonrhood will not 
bear much ploughing for \%hcat : the best wheat is on 
one ploughing. ExperiencCi therefore, teaches the 
fanners, that the drill cultivation, requiring pulveriza* 
lion, ramt be hurtful ; few farmers have been found ia 
adopt it, and I have not continued the practice* My 
observation teaches roe, that the best crops proceed 
from the broad-cast ; about two bushels and a half per 
acre, thick cnougli to exclude the blast, but not to 
fall, except from heavy rains. For all feeding cro|)si 
and for barley, except on flinty soils, I am inclined to 
think drilling would be beneficial to the neat, careful 
and attentive farmer." — Note hy a Gentleman in the 
South of Oxfordshire. 

The cleanest pea-stubble I saw in Oxfordshire was 
on the farm in Elenhcim-park, in the Duke's hands. 
Regular and straight drilling, and the freedom from 
v.ecds, meritorious. 

Mr. Newton, of Crowmarsh, who i§ esteemed a very 
c xctiient farirer, is no advocate for drilling : he thinks 
the broad-ca3t husbandry much the better for wheat. 

The ijjshop of Durham, at Mungwell, drills all his 
\^heat, at nine inches: weeds tlie crops carefully, but 
hoeing not Icund necessary. He does not drill his 
barley ; Ub his tenant did it once, but found more diffi* 
cwWy to rake it togelLer free from stones, than with 
li(jr.c!-ciist crops, the rows of bltiLLle impeding the 
Kitli oi iIk: vaLes. 

. i.^bsib. I cblcr ai.d Ilriirbclilc eliill all tLeir corn, 
the Lialty iiLO \\l:cal at seven or nine inches, accord- 
ing le the :ioil ; upon i^ocd at nine, and on inferior 
j^Gilb ut i^cYen. Mr. liuirlottle ia not decided that the 

crops 



crops of barlej are greater than the broad-cast. Beansn^ 
from 18 to 2i inches : Mr. Foster thinks 2i the better 
distance ; Mr. Hairbottle 20. 

In the sphere of Mr. Pratt's knowledge, drilling, ex* 
cept for pease, has not been found to answer on stone* 
brash soils ; but on deep loams it may be good. Peaae 
are drilled, and very successfully. 

Tlie Rev. Mf. Filmcr has drilled pease and beans 
with the Kentish one-row drill six years; and the 
etiibbles I saw were straight rows, and well done, and 
earthed up : two shimniings and one earthing, if season^ 
and crop, and time admit : produce three quarters oa 
the average. Reaps and lays on the gavel, and bindg 
with tar-rope. The common way is, to mow, and bind 
Vvith the beans themselves. 

Mr. Carr, of Beckley, and Mr. Butler, of Ekfield, 
both drill ; and there is a scattering of this husbandry 
from Islip to Wheatly. Mr. Butler, at Beckley Ne«r 
Inn, is in this husbandry also. 

Mr. Turner, of Burford, drills all his pease, and 
hoes them twice. 

Mr. Singleton, of Bampton, drills his wheat at nine 
or ten inches, hoes it, and succeeds greatly. He rnncb 
approves this husbandry. . 

Mr. Coburn, of Witney, and Mr. Seeker, drill all 
their corn except what is dibbled: his wheat at nine 
inches across the lands, as with beans ; some at twelve 
inches, and yields heavier corn, but not so much in 
quantity : he is clear his crops are quite as good as 
broad-cast ones, with the advantage of the land being 
kept clean by hoeing. Mr. Seeker was the first who 
drilled here; uses the Vale of Evesham drill and scuf- 
fler. 

Mr. John Wilson, of Addcrbury, drilk pease with 

asma^ 
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a small drill attaclied to the fore-part of tKeplougb, and 
moveable, so that the seed is delivered between the coul- 
ter and the horses, and consequently not irampled on : 
be does this with one plough, another following wit hont 
a drill, Consequently the crop comes up in rows at 
eightcxjn inches : keeps clean by hoeing, and wheat 



succee(!s. 



Mr. D«vis, of Bloxham, drills every thing, and is 
much condemned for it by many neighbours: has drilled 
#heat for ihiee years, and last year everything. He 
uses Cook's and the Vale of Evesham drill : wheat, and 
other white corn, at seven inches : pease and beafis^ 
fourteen inches; and turnips, fourteen inclies. Thinks^ 
without doubt, that it is more advantageous than broad- 
cast; seed lessened two parts in seven. Success hat 
becff gireat. This year his wheat astonished his neigh- 
bours. 

*^ 'With respect to the drill system, we cannot say 
that we tliink it will be found to answer in common, 
excepting for pease ; and if any method be better for 
wheat thiin the hroad-cast, it is perliaps the dibbling 
which is pr-tctised in some counties. And a5i it seems 
to be the ob|t?ctofthe Board to employ tlie poor as 
much as possible, this m(;thoJ may be worth attentioUj 
which is done in a great measure by the children. 
Bean-settlnfi: is done by women and clnldren, and we 
think preferable to the drill.'' — Marquis nf Blavt^ ford. 

The drill husbandry in this counly^ must be consi- 
dered as in its infincy ; a!l thai cnn Iv^ said of it' in 
|)raise is, that tliore are some fciliii.s wliich promise 
Improvciiieijt. 
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SECT. V.-^WHEAT, 

'^ I. Preparation. — The pipparafory year in Ox- 
fdrdshire (Tillage and Manuring come into the fol- 
lowing divisions) is occiipicd in clover or fallow ; the' 
courses of crops already detailed explain this suffi«, 
ciently. Beans ought also to be very generally rt'lied on 
for the same object ; but the moment of that improve- 
ment is not yet arrived. ^Vheat, by bad furmerS) ia 
sown after barley, which ought never to be permitted. 
, In Brightwell, two farmers occupy bciin lands, and 
both SOW beans as preparatory to wheat ; the rest use 
pease or vetches ; no fallow. 

§ II. SoiL — It is a mark of the general fertility of 
(he county, tliat wheat succeeds well oh all thu soils 
to be found in it. 

The rich red land of Drayton, north of Banbiiry, is 
not reckoned by the Messrs. Paynes to be kindly for 
wheat ; though not particularly subject to the mildew, 
yet the soil is too loose and hollow, and the crop liable 
to be foot-fallen and damaged by frosts. I fouiid Mr." 
Thomas Payne ploughing a pea-stubble pretty clean 
(deep for this grain), and expressed my wish to his 
brother^, that he would leave one stripe a few yards 
broad, which the ploughs htid left unploughed, andf 
that he would scuffle it well on tlie surface, aiid harrow 
in the seed. It did not want ploughing, and in such 
cases scuffling would for a loose soil be preferable. 
They Jlppcar to me all to be so free from prejudice, arid 
ready to try experiments, that I think it very likely to be 
done. Tlie soil yields fine tiiruips, barley, pease, 

beans 
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beans and oais; but vbeai not equal to the other pm« 
ducts. 

% III. Manuring. — The almost nnivcrsal maiia^ 
ment of the conntj is, to manure for ivheat on airaag 
land ; fallow and dong are relied on for the crop, eyea 
ivbere beans are cultivated ; bat tuniips on dry soils 
baye a good share of the manure. 

Mr. Newton^ tk very able manager at Swincombe^ 
dungs bis biyers intended for wheat in August ; ploughs 
and sows^ and then runs the fold lightly over it. This 
is found to do well. 

This is not peculiar to Mr. Newton, who has bad. 
thai farm a very short time : it is more generally prac* 
tisedy and better done in Ewelm, where there are some 
of the best farmers in the neighbourhood. 

% IV. Tillage. — Mr. Bonner, of Bensington, ploughs 
bis layers for wheat as shallow as possible ; but a full 
depth for turnips. If the limd for wheat has been 
dressed with rags, or penned with sheep, he is fearful 
of burying the manure; but another reason for shallow 
ploughing is, that the wheat loves a firm bottom to 
loot in. 

Whatever the preparation may be (no fallows), Mr. 
Davyj of Dorchester, never ploughs more than once 
for wheat. He prefers sowing wheat on a stale fur* 
row. 

Mrs. Latham, of Clifton, remarked, that wheat has 
often been tried on their gravelly loams on a fallow^ 
but never answered ; nor are tares near ao good a prepa« 
ration for wheat as for barley, and for the same reason. 

** A di^tijEiction must be takei: between tares cut oil' 

green 
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gimt by sheep, and tares for seed. In Ifaie Former csoe^ 
if sown so as to be cut in September, th^ wheat on one 
ploughing is productive. In the latter, the land is 
puflfedi ploughs light, and is full of annuals, which 
impede the crop; and if the winter is various witl| 
fiDstB, the roots are exposed, and the stock is impove* 
rished.^* — Mr. Lowftdes. 

At Bensington they plough their stubbles for a wheat 
fidlow in May, give two stirrings, and the fourth is the 
seed earth. 

^^ There are deep lands in this parbh, to which only 
this observation alludes.** — Mr* Lowndes. 

Mr. Newton, of Crowmarsh, is of opinion that 
clover land ^mnot be ploughed too shallow for wheat. 

Messis. Foster and Hairbottle, in the H^iley dis« 
trict, plough their clover lays five ^to six inches deep 
for wheat ; the soil a g^ lod sandy loam on a gravelly 
bottom, and the crops not at all subject to be root- 
fallen. 

Sir C. Willoughby ploughs his clover lays as shal- 
low as possible for wheat, and especially if manured^ 
whether by dung or fold, on sandy land, as the' soil 
cannot be too tight. 

Mr. Wcyland, of Wood Eaton, ploughs a middling 
depth for wheat ; about four inches on stonebrash. 

Mr. Sarney, jun. of Sounds, on hill lapd, ploughed 
part of a clover lay for wheat early ; he left it five 
weeks, and then ploughed the rest, and sowed the 
-whole, and this was the best wheat throughout till 
harvest ; and hence he clearly prefers it to sowing on a 
fresh furrow. 

A party of excellent farmers, invited by Mr. Fane 
to meet the Writer of this Report, all agreed, that in 
ploughuig a clover-lay for wheat^ it should be as shal- 
low 



}ow as possible ; and I found, in riding pref the C09ih 
try, that this ma:^im seemed every where to be tsuSr 
Jeered to. If any reasoning be applied to it^ it . xnus| 
be that of leaving a part of former furrows solid fof 
the roots of the plants to fix in ; as all know that thi9 
grain loves a firm bottoin^ and that too loose'.aone 
causes a root-fallen crop. 

Mr. Cozins, of Golder, thus fallows for wheat : the 
first ploughing is given after the I^F^X sowing is 
finished, about old Lady-day ; this is done by casting 
down iliQ ridge : the second is begun as soon as the first 
ploughing is finished, gathering up ; ^the third thwarts 
iug into large lands ;. the ifourlh casting down in the 
former direction; the fifth gathered up, and the hufd 
lays spme weeks before sowing, the seed beii^g barnnred 
1^1 a. fortnight before Michaelmas. 
. In Bampton-field, they break the fallows for wheat 
as soon as the barley is in, giving four earths in ftU ; 
and ploughing in the seed on their broad ridges. 

Mr. Kencb, of Enstonc, does not think it right to 
put wheat in upon a shallow ploughing. He alwajs 
ploughs a lay deep, and even on his loose land ; and 
his reason is, fliat slight frosts will lift it out of the 
ground, which is prevented by ploughing deep, and 
treading the surface. The climate on these stonebrasb 
hills is very cold, from liieir height. At Hook Norton 
are two springs in the same ridge of country ; one flows 
to the Thames, the other to the Scycrn. 

Mr. Davis, of Bloxham, ploughs four inches for 
wheat; but deep in autumn for turnips. He i:, lOW 
(end of September) ploughing his oat-stubbles deep for 
turnips. 

Mr. Sotham, of Stonesfield, finds wheat to be best 
on a stale furrow ; aiid thinks it cunuot be ploughed 

too 



too dry, if possible to be done. He ploughs a fuUdeptli 
for wbeut, as deep as four horses tan draw. 

I 

§ V. Putting in. — Generally plouglied in on fal^ 
lows, and harrowed^in on clover : very little drilled. 
Some of the fiirmers at Whitchurch plough their 

■ 

cloyer-laj's for wheat, and scuffling in the seed, fold 
upon }i ; and this i$ thought yery good mauagemcnt. 

^ VI. Season. — ^At Bensington, on a gravelly soil, 
Mr. Bonner sows at New Michaelmas clover land tirst, 
that has been mown twice for hay: he is confi^ei^t 
that clover mown twice, gives better wheqt than fcied- 
iijig ; two busheb and a. quarter of seed on clpvcr ;' twp' 
on fallowf . 

The first rains that come in' August, Mr. Turner 
ploughs, leaving it to sow the wheat ou a stale fur- 
row ; but docs not like to plough iii dry weather for 
wheat. 

Mr. Solham, of Stonesfield, sows in August, if rain 
permits, and these are sure to be the best crops. Has 
had four quarters two bushels per acre, nin&-galIon 
measure, on land his own property, over fourteen 
^cres, sown the ^Qth August; maiiured with road- 
scrapings and dung. The hollow la:^d is much subject 
to mildew, which also renders early sowing necessary. 

Mr. Weyland, at Wood Eaten, on various loams^ 
^he end of September of tlie beginning of October. 

The Rev. Mr. Filmcr. on stonebrasb. after the middle 



* I heard the sanie thing admitted by a good farmer at White, in the 
Vale of -i\ylesbury, who was accustomed to feed his clover witli ewes and 
iambs for tjie London butcher. The reason is, the increase of the tap- 
root of clover, so repleie with the pabulum of wheat, when cut, which 
it not so when eat down* — Mr, Itowndu. 
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of August, the first rains that come, ploughs tind sdwni 
but if dry, ploughs it perhaps three or four weeks bc»» 
fore sowing ; then, when rain comes, harrows in the 
leed. 

Mr. Kimber, of Little Tew, sows as earlj as th«J 
lains will let him — the last week in July, if there falb 
.enough ; and has had it green the 3d of August* The 
crops put in thus early, are sure to be, on an average 
of years, the best^ aiid the freest from mildew in a year 
of that malady. 

Mr.. Kench, of Enstone, sows in or after harvest, on 
fbe first rain that comes. The cause of the last great 
mildew was the dry weather preventing early ^owingi 
which is the best precaution against that distemper^ 
He has some loose and hollow land, and on that peds 
the sheep as soon as it is sown, and drives them over ' 
the land to tread it. 

- Mr. Tuckwell, of Cignet, sows wheat as soon as 
the rains will permit him^ even so early as (he 26th of 
July, A stale furrow much the best, but hates to 
plough in dry weather for it. Sliould it be ploughed 
in too dry a state, he passes a hcnvy iron roller over it. 

In Bamplon-field, the soil a rich deep loam, about 
Michaelmas, which is full a month sooner than thirty 
years ago. 

The times of sowing here minuted, are so entirely 
diflferent from the practice in the eastern counties, that 
the most able and experienced farmers with whom I 
have conversed on the subject, are utterly at a loss to 
comprehend it. But as the same, or nearly the same 
contrast subsists in Oxfordshire itself, on tlie lower and 
deeper lands, it must result from an idea of the neces- 
sity of being so early, on account of the height and 
exposed situation of the stoncbrash hills. We waut 

many 
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fABSty experiments to be able to ascertain such a ques- 
,tion ; but who will make them ? 

% VI. Seed^ — 'About Baldon, two bushels to tifo 
bushels and a half, and three* 

Mr. Newton, of Crowmarsh, sows two bushels an^ 
.a half per acre. 

Mr. Weyland, at Wood Eaton^ two bushels to two 
and a half. 

Mr* Cozins, of Golder, sows two bushels and one 
gallon Jbefore Michaelmas ; two bushels and three gal^ 
Ions after. 

The Rev. Mr. Filmer, at Hey ford, has a very high 
opinion .of changing seed. He has five quarters of 
•Kentish red Lammas erery year from that county, and 
as much Isle of Thanet barley, which supplies hin^ 
vnih a sufficient change of both. His quantity pe|: 
acre two bushels and a quarter, and as the season ad- 
Yances, two bushels and a half. 

Mr. Tuckwell, near Burford, seven pecks in Au- 
^st (nine gallons three pints to the bushel). 

Mr. Turner, of Burford, two bushels and a half oa 
^tonebrash : if sown late, three busliels. 

Mr. Soth^m, of Stonesfield, two bushels and a half 
to two bushels and three-quarters. There is no neces^ 
sity for steeping, as old wheat is used. Last year Mr. 
.Sotham sowed new wheat, not steeped, and the crop wa^ 
^smutty •: that from the old^seed had no smut. 

On the rich sand at Attcrbury, three bushels on clof 
Ter-lays;.but Mr. John Wilson has had £ve quarters 
an a^re on fallow, upon stronger land, from one bushe]l 
and a half. 

In Bampton-field, on their very fine loams, two 

'. • 
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At Great Tew, two bushels atid a half ttf tbM ; 
three busbeb and a lialf of barley ) four to five bittbdbl 
of oats* 

Mr« Kimbet, of Little Tew, sows two biishcU tiitd a 
half per acre (nine gallons), even so early as AtkguM | 
t) allow for fteks, which at that season are apt to lay 
on it, and require a man with a gun to frighl<3n tMiif. 
HesowA old 8(9ed, and, ki that case, piddling is not 
necessary ; tliough h^ has done it, as a greater sediftitjr 
against the smut : but it is admitted that old tieed it 
Siife, es^ialiy if it be sown so early as August. 

Mr. Cozins^ of Golder, swims and skims the flMd« 
IMrkeat in brine; knew it once done in €hamb6t4ye| 
ttiid it destroyed the seed. If fknuetfi would tead bo^ 
llpotf husbandry, they would know bett«ir than to dtt* 
t^ve theinselves by such practi6es : I publtehed ft eiie 
by Mr; Ellman, many years ago, which sh<Hild teach 
themb^Uer. 

k VII. Sorf.— White wheat with a red chaff, yields, 
with Mr. Sotham, the greatest crop, and sells at Uwi 
best price. 

Red-cfaa(r Tiammas the favourite at Wc^dlebnry ; 
but cone, though not an equal sample, is oilea more 
productive. 

Mr. Ijowndcs, for the benefit of his neighbours, pro- 
cures his sccd-wheut from Taunton — the white Lanimas, 
which being sown on his frcsk land, is much inipjroTed, 
and well suited for the liondon market. 

On the rich deep loams of Bampton, much white 
cone ; also painted lady, which has white straw, red 
grain, and reddish ciiaff. They sow old wheal, and 
do not steep; but after Michaelmas, sow new. Coue 
wheat is not so liable to smut as other sorts i it is sub- 
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ject, Iioiverer, to the mildew, but early sowing a great 
preventire : the distemper has been less common 
since the custom of sowing early; and as hand«hoed 
Vfheat is more liable to it, all intended to be hoed 
should be the earlier sown. Minster much plagued 
with it. 

Mr. Cosins, of Golder, in order that his crops may 
not be laid, sows Dantzic white, also red-chaff: he has 
tried likewise the white American ; but the straw breaks 
fo easily, that it does not answer to litter his calves. 

Mr. Turner, of Burford, has cultivated spring 
wheat, but not with much success : he does not like it, 
yet admits that it is not so subject to the mildew as 
common wheat. 

Spring wheat at Stonesfield is sown at Lady-day. 
Mr. Sotham has no opinion of it, though certainly less 
subject to the mildew than the common sort. 

Mr. T. Wyat, at Hanwell, sows it with great sue* 

oess on the rich red land of that district. He gets 90 

bushek per acre, sowing three in April ; and the grass* 

seeds with it are better than with barley, which, after 

^ceding turnips with sheep, is very apt to be hurt by 

^lie com being too stout. He finds no objection to 

lus haying wheat twice in a course. 

Mr. Thos. Payne, at Drajrton, in the same district, 

as cultivated thb wheat with much success, and finds 

^lat the middle of March is a better time for sowing it 

'C.lian later. It yields as well as common wheat, that 

E, ten bags an acre (SO bushels)^ and it makes the 

best of bread. 

Mr, Bellow, at Atterbury, cultivates this grain upon 

fine red sands of that parish with good success. He 

it the b^inning of April, but did it (Hie or two 

^ears later^ and dry weather succeeding, the crop was 

JuS not 
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not so good. Another error he committed carl j In th 
cultivation was, that of sowijig too little seed: lie no 
bOws three bushels p(*r acre, and succeeds much bett 
He finds it to the full as profitable as barley, and, 
the price of wheat be good, better, and all grasi 
"wilh it superior. 

Mr. Wurrener, at Bloxham, cuUivatcs it verjr su 
ccssfully. In 1806 he had 14 acres of it, put in on 
clover-lay, sowing three, and even three bushels and 
half (nine gallons) per acre, as he had found that less 
seed was with this grain unprofitable. His crops were 
very good, and yielding a greater value than barl^i 
though he gets five quarters per acre. 

Spring wheat has bwn cultivated by .various persons 
in Oxfordshire for abo'ut'elght years past. Mr. JBulIer, 
of Elsfield, has had good success with it on strong 
land ; but nn light soils it has been found apt to bli^ht^ 
jlis crops have been better than tI)ose of.comnioa 
wheat. He finds that tliis grain is the best of all others 
-with which to sow clover. 

Mr, Salmon, at llanhvick, had his best crop sown 
tlic bcginn'mij of March (tliree bushels); never found 
the frost to hurt it : 5>(*ll.s as well as any other wheat : 
the se ds sown with it Ix^ter than with barley, and 
never knew them to fail with i( : lias no objection at all 
to having wlieat hvicc in a course instead of once, and 
fcrds quite as much sprine: wlieat as of winter. 

Jeremy iluck, at Knsliam, had a small piece of 
I^gyptian whe^it, uliich produced in the proportion of 
teii quarters per acre. 

Mr. Jaim^s Pavnc, whose farm looks on to Lord 
(luildford's ])ark, at Wroxton, has sown C a i:)e wheat 
on the rich re.l-landof thai district with much sujccess: 
i saw it in ihc sheaf, and thrashed, and found it a very 

short 
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short round grain, very good wheat : he has had six 
quarters an acre of it, which no common wheat comes 
near to^ for SO bushels is reckoned a good common 
crop. 

§ VIII. Depth. — In the Dorchester district, they 
do not plough above two or three inches deep for 
wheat. 

Mr. Turner, of Burford, always ploughs shallow 
for wheat. 

Cases in this article of depth might, from my notes, 
be greatly multiplied ; but it may generally be observed, 
that the farmers in this county are friends to ploughing 
shallow for wheat, and depositing the seed at a shallow 
depth. 

% IX. Drilling, — Mr. Davy, of Dorchester, whose 
soil is sandy, drilled his wheat with Cook's machine 
for two years ; but his crops were hurt by it, which he 
attributes to letting in tlic sun, and he left off the prac- 
tice. There is very little drilling in the parts of the 
fkiunty Mr. Davy is acquainted with : less than there 
was. 

Sir C. Willoughby drilled wheat with Cook's ma- 
chine ; but laid it by, from finding decidedly that it 
would not deliver seed enough. He has had it altered, 
suid finds that it delivers the seed much better, though 
not yet quite sutlicient* 

For other particulars, see the article Dritting in ge* 

% X. Dibbling. — The Bishop of Durham, at Mung^- 
fydl, ordered an experiment to be made iij>on dibbling 
-wheat. A very small portion of seed was use<i. Hii 

X. 3 farmer^ 
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fiEurmer, who is a seedsman of extraordinary accuracjr 
of sowing, sowed broad-cast, an acre by the side oT 
it, using exactly the same quantity of seed. The 
props were both great ; something more than five 
quarters per acre, and the one exactly the same as the 
other. 

% XL Culture whilst Grozcing. — Treading wheat 
well after sowing, Mr. Pavy, of Dorchester, finds to 
be good management ; he therefore folds sheep on all 
that he possibly can* His soil, sandy loam. * 

Sir C. Willonghby folds his wheat after it is sowii| 
but not in wet weather. 

Mr. Kimber, of Crowell, pens his sheep on the 
wheat after clover, as 9 preventive of the slug : thej 
have no wire-worms. 

Mr. Salmon broke up a grass^lay by paring an4 
burning : the second crop was wheat ; and finding the 
soil loose and puffy after he had sown it, be drove 
many cattle over it, till well trodden, and the crop 
proved one of the best he ever had. 

Mr. Sotham, of Slpnesfield, pens his wheat afior 
sowing, which is necessary on hollow land. 

In the Dorchester district, all the wheat, by good 
farmers, is hand-hoed in February or March, and 
weeded afterwards. 

Mr. Sotham never knew wheat fed in Oxfordshire^ 
though sown so remarkably early. 

Sir C. Willoughby once ate off a crop with sheep, 
and it was lost : he will never again think of feeding 
wheat. 

Mr. Davy, of Dorchester, has occasionally fed rank 
wheat, but not as a common practice. Hoeing hp 
finds to improve thin wheat more than any thing. 

^ Mr. 



Mr. Botham always rolls hU wheat io the spring s « 
practice found good on all liuid. 

S XII. Harvesting. — Nothing occonred in mj in* 
qu tries relative to harvesting that is not comiaan ia 
every county ; but in the stacking of wheat; there is a 
spirit of exertion that merits great praise. I hare scsm 
loond stacks more exactly built than some here ; but 
ethers are nearly faultless, and the oblong ones exceed* 
ingly well raised, perfectly well and neatly thatchedj,. 
with straight and dipt edges ; very generally on ^iib« 
stantial frames laid on capt stones, and the whole ar* 
xanged at due distances in clean and neat stack*yaids« 
Thigr carry strangers into these yards, knowing well the 
merit of them. It is a gratifying sight, and espepiallj^ 
to a Norfolk or Suffolk man, where the stacks resemble 
dunghills more than they resemble reeks in Oxfivd* 
fihire. 

§ 

^ XIII. Distempers. — Mr. Kimber is of opinion^ 
that the mildew prevails more on the hiUs than iM the 
vales. 

Mr. Tuckwell, near Burford, has for many ycart 
found, that early-sown wheat is by much the moijl free 
from mildew and smut, and that the earliest schvii is 
generally the best crop. He sowed a fifty-acied field 
lirith wheat with the same seed— <-parjt very early and 
part very late : there was no smut in the early sown^ 
but some in that which was late. 

At Tackley, the wheat being subject to the mHdew^ 
jthey sow in Aygiist ; Lady Gardiner's bailiff gave thip 
US the reason fur early sowing. 

In the ojpen-ficid land of the two Miltoos^ the soil an 

1*4 uncwi^ 
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uncommonly fine gravelly loam, they are much subject 
to mildew, and on that account sow very early. 

At Wood Eaton, they swim and skim in the com? 
ilion manaer, and have no smut ; but they arc ofteif 
troul^led with the mildew, 

§ XIV. Produce. — In Lewknor and Aston fidds^ 
seven to eight sacks per customary acre, which is to 
t^tatute measure as eight to twelve, which is above five 
quarters. 

The average of all the country south of Oxford, esti? 
jftiated at three quarters. 

A field of the red sand at Dorchester produced six • 
quarters and two bushels per acre, after the tithe taken* 

The Bishop of Durham, at Mungwell, has 42J 
bushels per acre: his average produce about four 
quarters. When it is sown after tankard turnips, the 
produce is not equal to that after clover. 

Average at Maple Durham, &c. three quarters and 
a half. 

In the vale land at Whitchurch, three quarters and 
a half. 

Mr. WeylanJ, at Wood Eaton, two quarters to 
two quarters and a half: soil, various loams. 

With the Rev. Mr. Filmer, average produce of 
wheat 20 bushels. 

The Commissioners' valuation at Kidlington, 28 
bushels. 

General average produce for some miles round Ca- 
versficld, on stonebrash, Mr. Bullock docs not estimate 
at more than 20 bushels per acre. 

At Eiiston, Westcot, Barton, &c. the average three 
quarters ; they sometimes get five. 

Produce at Great T^w, three quarters and a half. 

On 
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Oa the rich red sand at Adderbury, Mr, John Wil- 
son has had six quarters per acre, but never seven* 
Mr. Warreuer, on die led land in the adjoining pa* 
rish of Bloxhani, gets four quarters on an average. 

From all I saw and heard in the county, and com« 
bining the intelligence with the quality of the soil^ I 
estimate the average produce of the whole county ^.t 
thre^ quarters ; exceeding rather than-falUng short, 

§ XV, . Price. T-The general idea in this county 16^ 
that if the ayera<jp price of wheat falls short of 7*. 6dp 
per bushel, the farmers now must starve: and that 
they ivill not make a reasonable profit w}th that price^ 
expenses have of late years risen so greatly* 

» 

§ XVI. Straix). — Last year (1806) straw sold at O?:* 
ford, at from 2L 2s. to 4/. 4^. per load of 22f cwt* 
Four pounds a waggon?>Ioad about Stokenchurch, 

. • ■ 

§ XVII. Stubbles. — These are cut and gathered in 
the vales ; but on the hills they cut closer, and there- 
fore do not follow the practice ; but I rode thrcHigh 
many of their stubbles that would pay well for it, if 
taken early. 

At Crowell and the vicinity, stubble sells at 2s. 6J, 
per acre. 

Mr. Foster, at Bignall, whose stubbles I found very 
«tput^ gathers them for stacking ia the farmryard. 
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fSCT. VI.— BABUBY* 

' CouRSB.'^Mr. Goodchikl, ofGieenfield, iBofopi* 
mm that the barley after wheat is better than after 
turnips. Wherever there are men who condemn croii* 
cropping^ such opinions are to be snspected, if tbe 
soil is quite dry ; but if the land be such as may easily 
be poached in feeding off, the fact often justifies (be 
•pinioB. ' 

Tillage. — ^Tbe Bishop of Durham, at Mungweli, 
ploughs his turnip-land cmce ion barley^ but thies 
times after wheat. / 

Mr. Singleton, &c. at Bampton, ploughs the b^ui* 
stubbles in October or November, and gives one earth 
more at sowing ; turning in half the seed, and harrow* 
ing half in : three bushels to the field acre, or four to 
ebain measure. ^ 

Mr. Weyland ploughs his turnip land twice for bar« 
ley ; sows four bushels per acre in April, and gets aa 
average produce of from three to four quarters. 

Mr. Seeker, of Witney, has ploughed his turnip 
land once, and then scui&ed in the seed, and thus got 
the best crops. 

Mr. Latham, of Clifton, in common with all his 
neighbours, ploughs his turnip land thrice for barley* 
This tillage is thought necessary ; nor do tliey seem to 
have made any trials sufficient to convince them that 
much of this tillage might be saved. 

Mr. James Welch is in the same husbandry, but 
does sometimes put that crop ia on two ploughings. 

Ml* Pratt ploughs hiy ^inip land once for barley, 

turning 
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(kuning in half the seed ; and harrows half in upon the 
{Surface. 

This grain is Tery rarely pnt in upon a summer* 
fallow in Oxfordshire^ but it is by Mr. Cozinsf at Col- 
der, and upon a soil wet, strongly adhesive, and yery 
diflicult of culture. When I urged the propriety of 
sowing in the spring wiUiout spring-ploughing : That 
cannot do : the soil under the frosted surface is so 
stiff and CLUNG J that it must be brought up to the 
air. But that is of all others precisely the strongest 
reason for the husbandry. In proportion to the stifle 
ness and faarshuesfi of the land that is under the surface^ 
rendered friable by frosts, -will be the difficulty of re« 
ducing it to a barley tilth : with rain it is mud ; with 
wind and sun it is clods as hard as iron, tumbled about 
by tillage over the dry moulds, turned down to be seea 
no more. The frost has given you a surface exactlj 
prepared for the seed ; and by your own account, you 
))ring up a new one precisely the contrary. If fallow^ 
ing -will not prepare the bottom of the furrow better 
than here described, I wonder much what the benefit 
of it can be which induces these gentlemen to consider 
it as so essentially necessary as to give it once in three 
years. He sows three bushels an acre ; ploughing ia 
half, and harrowing the other half at top ; but not 
more than two turnings ; £br the less harrowing thesji 
soils have, the jsafen ' 

Time. — At Stonesfield, a fortnight before, and % 
fortnight after Lady-day, is the principal time for 80W« 
ing barley, Oats are sown three weeks earlier. 

Seecf.— Mr. Newton, of Crowmarsh| sows four to 
fmf bushels and a half per acr^* 

In 
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In the Dorchester district, froim three bushels and a 
half to four bushels. The red sinid has produced scycoi. 
quarters and a half per acre, after tithe taken. 
' About Baldon, three bushels. 

At Addefbury, on the rich red sand, three bushels- 
and a half. 

The Iley. Mr. Filmer, on stonebrash, three bushels. 

Produce. — The Bishop of Durham, at Mungwell, 
in 1799, had six quarters six bushels per acre : bis 
average about five quarters. 

At Maple Durham, &c. five quarters ; often six. 

In the vale land at Whitchurch, five quarters. 

At Enston, Westcot, Barton, &c. four quarters. 

The Commissioners' valuation, at Kidlington, four 
quarters : the stonebrash barley there famous. 

The average produce of all the country south of 
Oxford, estimated at five quarters by one intelligent 
husbandman, and at four quarters and a lialf by an- 
other. 

At Great Tew, four quarters. 

The general average around Caversfield, Mr. Bui* 
lock does not calculate to amount to more than thre« 
quarters and a half. 

The Rev. Mr. Filmer, at Hey ford, four quarters. 

The nearest estimate to be given of the average pro* 
duce of the county, is four quarters. 
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Mr. Wcyland, of Wood Eaton, generally ploughs 
twice for oats ; but on bUlF land only once, turning in 

the 
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the seed half under furrow, and half harrowed in. 
About the end of March, five bushels of seed per acre* 
Crop, three to four quarters. 

Mr. Davis, ofBloxham, ploughs but. once, ^nd in 
winter, so as to have the frost ; and lhe«same for beans. 

Seed. — ^About Baldon, four bashels. 

Mr. Newton, of Crowmarsh, sows five bushels io 
five bushels and a half per acre. 

At Addcrbury, on the rich red sand, four bushels. 

The Rev. Mr. Filmer,- on stonebrash, four bushels. 

Mf. Fane has had, at Wormsley, ten quarters per 
acre, on the first ploughing of a sainfoin lay, on the 
rough, flinty Chiltern hiJUs.. _ 

Mr. Davenport, of Shirborn, finds it more profitable 
to sow oats on strong land than barley, especially if it 
does not work so fine as he could wish. 
' The Btebop of Durham^ atMungwell, does not sow 
many oslUj as his land is so well adapted to barley ; but 
£ve quarters and a half per acre on an average. . . 

Pifoduce at Great Tew, five to six quarters. 

Averajge around Ca^versfiold, ; on stonebrasb^ . four 
quarters. 

At Enston, Westeot, and Bart(ni, on stonebrash, five 
quatters. 

Tb/e Rev. Mr. Filmer, on stonebrash, three quartenr. 

The Commissioners' valuation at Kidlington, four 
quivers; except on some deep soil: there, six or 
jcven. 

. The general average of the county may be calculated 
at five quarters. 
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SECT. VIH.-~PEASB» 

On bis lighter soils, Sir C. Willoughbjr sours pease 
instead of beans, but with attention not to repeat them 
too often ; for of aU plants, he finds that land 'soonest 
becomes tired of pease. There is likewise a practice of 
sowing what is called poulse / that is, beans and 
pease mixed, which produce good crops on the lighter 
lands. 

Mr. Newton, of Growmarsh, sows very few pease^ 
thinking them a very bad crop for the land« 



SECT. IX. — BEANS. 

Sir C. Willoughby ploughs his siraag bean land 
before the December frosts, and sets early in the spring ; 
sometimes so early as January, dibbling on that one 
ploughing without further tillage t on light lands he 
ploughs in. This is important. The great discovery 
of late years in the Suffolk system, of banishing spring 
ploughings for spring crops, by such a note as this of 
management in Oxfordshire, receives confirmatioa; 
and it especially removes a common prejudice, which. 
is so often met with, that such practices are and ought 
to be local, and that no conclusions can be drawn from 
one county for the conduct of another. He sets two 
bushels of seed per acre ; always hoes twice, and some-* 
times thrice. 

Seed. — About Buldon, three bushels. 

Mr. Davy, of Dorchester, dibbles his beans ia part. 
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t drills Itic rest : hoes alt well by hand, but horso 
hoCT anai: liy tin; way, horse-lioi'iiijt secma to b« 
•quite unknown in Oxfo^d51li^c^ Ho prefors a slide Sot- 
tow for beans, haviiij;"'^'^'' remarked the superiority. 

Mr. Davy U one of tlic most iiitcVUgcnl fanncrE in t 
county, and has (lie reputation of being at least uric B 
the best farmers in it; if Ibe practice, therefore, of 
surface-working bean .stubbles was to be fonnd any 
where, il would probably be on his farm, where bib 
many beans ; but the husbandry U quite unknown: ODO 
ploughing b given for the wheat. 

One of the moEt interesting practices found in Ox* 
fordflhire relative to this crop, was the discovery 1 thus 
made in the Dorchester district, that in tliis county 
there arc farmers who do not put tiic cart before the 
lioTse. I tiBVC travelled so long in open fields, and 
even in enclosures, with beans following wheat, instead 
of preceding and preparing for it, llkat it was a plea« 
sure to Hod bcaU'Stubblcs ploughed up and lyin^ in 
excellent order, ready to receive wheat-sccd wlieneves 
rain cam?. For a stranger to recommend the practice 
of distant counties, is sometimes suspicious; but surely 
it Diuiit be entirely proper to refer these gentlemen to 
what is practised in their own county : let them come 
to Dorchester ; tliey may take a lesson very well worth 
a long journey. Another circumstance, also, in this 
cuUivatioit, equally merits the attention of such far- 
mers ; it is that of dunging for beans — a practice so 
many thousand times preferable to laying it on for the 
wheat* If wheat is to follow that crop, they always 
dung the land for the beans. The dung made from 
Michaelmas to Christmas is for beans ; it is carried on 
lo January; and being ploughed in, it is planted or 

Erectly. Xhe beaus are hand-hocd twice, and 
weeded 
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"weeded orice, ifhecessary. There seems to l)e but dncr 
deficiency in this culture, which is, the want of horses 
hoeing : handiwork is but a trifling operation - com- 
pared with that* 

Mr. James Welcb5 <ff Culham, upon the red sand 
of this district) cultitrates beans with much success; 
usually after barley, so as to enable him to avoid cloyer 
in a second round, by which means that grass returns 
but once in eight years. lie has, with Mr. Latham^ 
dunged for them, which being ploughed in^* the beans 
are planted in February ; and it is remarkable, that 
the cluster method of planting is preferred by him. 
Three, four, or five beans are set in a hole, nine inches 
asunder, iEthd the rows: eighteen inches apart s ibis he 
finds a much better method than planting single beans; 
at the same time, there i& room for a good stroke of the! 
hoe between the clusters, which is very e^Fective ii» 
cleaning the crop- He hoes twice or thrice. TJie poov 
pe(yple pull the stubble, which is left quite clean, and 
16 then ploughed for wheat. He prefers long dung for 
the crop, which lasts longer in the land than .that more 
rotten. 

Tbcy arc all set at Bensington, at 5^. the statute 
acre; hoed twice, at 5.?. cacli, and tlic same for 
reaping. 

Mr. Slirubb, of Bcnsi«igton, dungs his barley- 
!>lul)bles for boans, when that crop succeeds. 

Mr. Newton, of Crowinarsh, likewise dungs for 
bt :ins. In couiinon with all the farmers of Oxfordshire, 
he does ntjt pnictise any method of cultivating the 
be;ui-stubble preparatory to wheat; nor did he ever try 
|() put in wheat upon a bean-stubble without any 
ploughiniT* IVns the succeeding wheat after sowing* 
His (juautity of bean-seed per acre, three bushels. 

Tilt 



^6 "Blahofp of biirhmn, nt MimgweR^ has tbree 
j[>ieGes of land whidi do for beans ; wliich crop lie potft 
in after wheat, barley following the beans* He ha» 
them hoed with much attention, am) sows tumip-secd 
immediately before the second of those operations, the 
crop of wbicfh is usually very good. TlhJ beans aic sel 
across the lands, in rows ten inches widr. 

Mr. Cozinil, of Golder, sets them across tlie ridgcsy 
and drills some by spraying by hand in the furrow ; 
bat JDt that case, is forced to plough so sltadoVr, that 
It is a bad practice, especially as the ploughing after- 
Wards is such stiff work ; nor could he have wheat after 
boons', unless on bis rubble land. 

In the south district of Oxfordshire, nearly all the 
beans I saw were dibbled : 13 inches the common dis^ 
istace of the rows. They pay for it by tlie bunhel, or 
"bytbedciae: some 2<f. a bushel , and others 4f.6cf.pefr 
acre* They are set across the ricl<ro5>, to the utter ex- 
cldislon of horse-hoeing ; but all are hand-hoed. Mr. 
Kimber, ofCrowell, and other good farmers, hoe all 
twice, and sometimes thrice ; but the three hoeiugs 
only 7^. 6d, per acre. I did not see a clean bean-stubble 
in the district. Query ^ Is there one in the county? 
Alost that I viewdd were full of couch, and much other 
trumpery. 

At Bicester, Wendlobury, &c. on all strong land, 
Ihey set beans and hoe them twice : on drier soils, sow 
beans and pease broad-cast. Observing to Mr. Cokei^, 
that I had not seen a clean bean-stubble in the county, 
he thought it was for want of a third hoeinDf, which 
they will hot give ; but they have not a horse-hoeing 
Idttl, and never do any thing to the stubbles till they 
plough them. Never any dung for beans; all for 
irbe!at, if there be no turnips. 

ol^FOBD.] M The 



The Commiesioiicis^ valuation at Ridlingtoni Omt 
quarters. 

Some beans aie drilled in iiie rich Thame district^ 
jbut tliey are more commonly set. 

Mr* Singleton, at Bampton, and otiicr good farmers^ 
{dough the land only once^ and that before Christmas; 
set the seed across the ridgis^ in rows ]6 inches asun« 
fler. They are thought to put in too much seed (from 
thiee to five ia a hole) : Mr. Singleton thinlis that one 
IS better : always hoes tw ice, and be has done it thrice* 
They never spread any dung for them. Mr. Singldoa 
approved the plan, and thiiiks it would be better to 
dung for them than (of wheat, which is often found to 
be a bad practice, forcing the crop too much, and ten* 
ders it apt to lodge. 

Mr. John Wilson, at Adderbury, sows six l^usheb 
per acre, and has sown even seven ; part of them pease^ 
and never hoes. 

The Rev. Mr. Filmer, on stoncbrash, three bushels^ 
and pea&e three bushels. 



SECT. X.< — TARE&. 

M06T of the soiling of horses (hat (akes place abt>ut 
Baldon, is on tares, which llioy prefer to clover : some 
do it on clover also ; but no cattle are ever soiled. 

Sir C. Willonghbj has had very good success with 
turnips after Ihcm; sheep are also fed on them. 

Mr. Davy, of Di)rchester, sows them for feeding 
sheep, and tinils4hat tliey are a very good preparation 
for barley and oats. 

Mr. Latham sows two bushels and a half per acre, a 



Heck before and'a V/eek after MichaeTmfliB : mows thent 
fixr soiling liorses in tb6 stable ; also for sfaeep ; giving 
them in cage-racks, well contrived for tbe purpose, thei 
sheep in a moving fold following close to tbe scyihe ; 
and finds tbis' practice bighlj pit>filable* He finds tares 
an excellent preparation for barley j lias ha4 wheat aflet 
them) but not so good* 

. I was in no circumstance more surprised than tofind^ 
that amorig the very good farmers about Henley, they 
eiHtivate few tares; The Messrs. Perceys are of opinion^ 
that this plant is apt to make the land too light and, 
liollow, which, however good it may in many casei bQ 
Ibr barley, causes the cl6ver to die : for they find here, 
as in so many other districts, that this grass has been^ 
■6 often repeated' that it fails. Here necessarily remain^^ 
d question, whether the effect is to be attributed to& 
the tares, or to such repetition ? Autumnal rolling the. 
young seeds deserves a trtaL 

. Mr. Kimber, of Crowcll, reckons tares very good for. 
soiling ; but thinks clover the worst of food for horses j, 
though some soil with it. The, first sowing of tares a 
month before Micbaelinns, and then a month after; and 
spring tares in April,' May-day, and the middle of tha 
month : these yield much the greatest crops. He ii^* 
now (in September) cutting the last spring-sown crop ; 
but not good for horses so lat^. 

* Mr* Cozlns, of Golder, feeds his horses in the stable 
with winter and spring tares.; but the former yield 
most : he also mows them for his sheep. 

- Mr. Jlipplngton, at Thumley, sows vetches for soiK 
ing.Ms horses — a husbandry common in that vicinity a 
they are all spring ones, and sown in April, or the be- 
ginning of May, on a good manuring ; and they get 
as ^pod wheat aftier them as on land fallowed. 

m2 The 



wintot vrtcliis, but th€_v ate apt to fail ; Hnd now cob- 
Saes himseU' to tiir spriaig sort, wliicii lie fowls wiUr 
sheep. 

Mr. BulWjof E1s5clcl, lias an high opiuion of vctcfaes- 
apun strong Unil, for (hoy arc exceltent ; but on Eand,i 
be (hink« Ihcj rfrrtin (oomuch ; nortlo turnips tbe same 
ynr succeed rfdl after them. He soils horses on thaitt 
and iiet thvm also. This husbandry, which is prac- 
tised in parts of Oxfordshire, consists of sinking tlio 
horses down with a chain of a certain length, so as to 
tstt the Clop with as little trampling as may be. 1 have 
sprn it in M'orcestershtrc, and must think It a most 
qnestionuble practice, especially on strong land. 
. Mr. Sotham, of Ston3s5ehl, liiids thai hollow land' 
ie bad tot wintei tares, and Ihcicforc ploughs the so^ 

Mr. Weyland, of Wood Eaton, has a high opinioix 
of tiucs fitr soiling horses, but sows only the spring sort. 
S^Mit 4edH>. the fcuH«4 irhicb the Um. m.irikmm 
dMan*tjfipi»ffeaf; «aiiaeed«flacfa aBuewiiiriipliA 
flkTsoiling. .. (j>' di,n;:H 

: Mtv TMiier, of Bnifvtdf cooudemg that sheepf imfn 
ft-stoddnB^li fiurm, are tbc'^rrmnd object, pie£as MMttDfr 
DeffdiOBaAecirttMjtiaRibadofoaU. i . ' .' ' 

Mr. Bellow, apoa his8trong'laiid,»in>i()riiig'vBte1Ui^ ■ 
feettJdin^ We fiones, 6a a paiitof bis fallow fin whMt 
bilif the iand be not fitvocred^in atanmiogi . ttih cri^ 
is hardly sii good. i 

~Mr. Davft, a£ Bloxham, iveAiaFhs, that t^Mi are ad- 
nindile fi«r sheep, mown, a;ndfed in raclu< — backioto. 
racks behind the hunlies ; and after the tares, £dIow. is 
the hot seEum. 

Hr. Singletoa,«f Bampton, is agreat friead-tosrintn: 
Tctcheiy 



^T«te1ies, piritin^ tfaem in on a barlej rialifale !■• S&p* 

tember, and beginning to feed tbem towards the end of 
May. Soils bis horses on them in the stable^ and mses 
by this means much manure. Sows vheat after tbemr, 
which is as good as after a fallo^w , aiid often bett^ $ 
nor do they loosen the soil too much for wheat » 



SECT* XL-i-UUetfLS. 

Therb is a scattering 4)( this pulse in Qxfordsbne, 
bnt: the qoantity is not considerable* The accovnf giwm 
me by the Rev. Mr. Filnm^ of Lower Heyford^ i^ that 
the same tillage is giren for tfaem as for spridg- tAte^i 
town the middle of March ^ abowt two bushels per m>^» 
His have been m^de into hay^- whidi is esteoned good 
for ewes at the time of yeaning : in a £»voafftble s^tson 
they produce (Mie load and a half per acre. It is sofH 
posed for that purpose to be better than tare-*liay ; other* 
wise, inferior. The prjce of the seed^ usttally that i^ 
spring tares* « 



SECT. XII. — TUKNIPS. 

^B. Tho& Latham, iof Clifton, has fbnnd that a 
new tamip, called the London white, succeeds better^ 
and grows faster^ than the Norfolk white. 

Mrs. Latham sows trefoil with the crop of white com^ 

which is intended to be followed by turnips : it is fed 

by sheep in the spring, and then broken up tot that 

'' erop^ I s^w some very exceHeut fields of ^mips ma« 

M 3 nage4 
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fiaged in (his manner, and \¥ithouf any otiiet moninf 
than that nxrulting from the sheep-feediog. 

Mr. Davy, of Dorchester, sows trefoil for spring- food, 
and breaks it up very late in the spring for lurnips ; 
and he finds, that there are no finer turnips than those 
ivhich he gains in this manner. All the circumstances 
ivhich tend to shew that good crops may be gained with* 
out the usual number of ploughings, should be noted| 
that hereafter, like scattered rays of light, they may be 
I>rought to one focus* The l^nd thu^ managed, cannot 
have been ploughed since the springrsowiiig of the prer 
ceding year, and turnips^e supposed to demand more 
ploughing than any crop ; but here we find that the 
'want of more tillage is made up by the roots of the tre- 
foil, ajdd the dung and urine of the sheep that eat it. 
The next time the land comes round for turnips^ a le* 
gular fallow is given ; not because the turnips waQt itf 
but that weeds may be the better destroyed by tlie vari« 
■ ation of the tillage. 

Mr. Davy, as soon as his drilled pease (which are 
well hoed) are cut, sows turniprseed over the land broad- 
cast, and has thus had turnips two feet round. I did 
not ask the question, but for this sjstem he of course 
sows the earliest pea he can get. 

Mr. Xiatham, of Clifton, is in the same husbandry ; 
he sows the seed ju^t before hpeing the pease the scpon4 
time, in June, or the beginning of July : as soon ag 
the pease are off, he hoes out the turnips ; and these 
turnips are less subject to the fly than any otlier. It is 
Tiever done but on lai^d quite cjean. He tried thepi 
^mong beans, but they did not succeed so well as with 
pease. |. Turnips, 2. barley, 3. clover, 4, wheat^ 
6. pease and turnips, 6. barley, or pats, 

Mr* Percey remarked on drilling turnips, that he 
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liad Ken it on ridges ; and tbe itxrfs^ in feeding' off^ 
lolled into the furrows, wbere tbe sheep trampiedy 'and 
dunged, and staled on them, and in anjiv^ season 
made them so dirty, that much waste ensued : be thinks 
the practice a yery bad one. I must obsenre, that I 
haye seen many scores of acres fed off, and never le* 
marked tliis, but rather tbe direct contrary ; that the 
roots were eaten in a more dcanly manner thai^ the 
bfoad*cast crops* 

Mr. Shrubb, of Bensington, fiiids stubble^umips- 
more useful than others, as they stand the winter better, 
and are to be had when most wanted ; fnr early ones, 
lie sows the tankard. 

Tiie Bbhop of Durliam, at Mungwclt, b^ns tp 
plough for turnips in autumn, and works it well, and 
Tety fine, before sowing. To the credit of that reiy 
excellent farmer, Mr. Dean, id English, and upoK 
difficult land, the finest crop of turnips I hare seen this 
year, wtis one of tankard upon bis farm ; and on land* 
so full of roagfa flints, that an ignorant person would' 
wonder how any crop could grow. He dunged for 
wheat, and then folded for these turnips, ploughiag tlit 
land four times, and sowing at Midsummer. . 

Messrs. Foster and Hairbottle, in tbe Henley district^ 
cultivate this plant in the Northumberland system of 
one4M>ut ridges ; the dung laid in the farrows, and co« 
vered by reversing tbe ridges ; a singte row is drilled 
en eaeb. Mr. Hairbottle makes bis ridges from 18 ta 
SO inches wide ; Mr. Foster wider, in which I must 
think bim right, as e^ery inch of breadth renders the 
husbandry more effective, and is not, upon good land, 
any loss of crop eren to 38 and 30. They have borsc« 
boes witli three shares ; the central one for boei ng the 
fiirrow, and the others for cutting off a slipe from each 
*r * ii4 ridge. 
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ike slieejp saiop diem«)it w wU wtjuiyuillll mi«M||i 

W?ft ti lli n g) ciwjoftteiBy 'fe»^»iniil flm/i imnmnKIlk 

MMiiiiiiiwifirHiil'farWimnil wwrftintf WHl'iMMMriMriihML 

iUm^' their. idtMitire tibat thielr «e1ib^ ii lo^ - pldofh 4kt 
]Md c^CMnttie fid^n for b^uiejrV Wbwb, «Uit ImmMv 
jog, spiM^t^dttii^^ 8otiMt1li(^tiiwrl^i«ftMi«i^^ 

fM:bi«ro|iri<i9 ifii ami for rttibMetiufliip^ 

tiittt >cpm^ t^ 490 Muioh : oompwuided on. iBii^^f«M 

4aiid|r loi^liiiila gtkvjA a* lii^ mlc {|bou|i(b m^ * ,*?. - • -' 
. 'Mr. Tuck Welt, at Ci^net, fiodd tba,t bn tlie:staP4«4 
It^rash soil of tbfi^ Ficinity, the efitrlier they are Mwjitbn 
better tliey are, especially if the Ismd lie jHKir ; ^Im 
piA>ceeded well from sowings ia IVlay. 
Q£ )ate y^^^ «9iae iani)er» fit Adderbm^' hw^ptli 
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into a taew custom of laying on the manure for tarnips 
in the preceding autumn^ movins: and mixing it ivith 
the soil by all the succeeding tillage ; and they find 
llhcir crops the better, and more sure, by this manage^ 
inent, 

*' I i¥ould.ask in what state can land be in, to pro- 
jnise better for a crop -jf barley, particularly if the sum- 
mer be not too Tiot tUKi dry 2 arid in order to ensure as 
much as possible a crop of grass to succeed the bivrley 
.crop, it wUl bo necessary to sow the grass-seeds at the 
lime of harrowing in the barley ; as, in case the wea- 
ther should prove dry after the barley is sown, it may 
jbe uncertain wfaetlier they may take so well, which 
«Ought not to be hazarded, as the crop of seeds is of as 
juuck consequence as a crop of corn. The. groUad 
lieiog now cleared of the barley, the next scene pre- 
dated to the eye will be a fine pasture of grass. Here 
4be grower may force any part of his sheep-stock in ai 
jgreat a degree ms the best pasture or meadow land in the 
jfcingdom: it should not, however, be depastured ovk 
Jater in th^ spring than Chri.stmas, or Candlemas at 
fiyrthest^ as in case it should, prove a dry sprin^^ 
ihe hay-prop in^ht be materially injured. The hay- 
crop beiug now secured, a crop of lattermatb succeeds. 
Here^ again, is another advantage to those who have 
but little pasture ground; and instead of having to 
fiG9Xch round the country for hired food to wean their 
liunbs, at a considerable expense and inconvenience, thqjr 
may do it at home much more to their profit and satis- 
faction. The second jeer's seeds .will afiford a sufficient 
jpa$tnte £ar ewes aad lambs, or any other kind of stock 
ihe farmo: chooses to depasture, till the time of break- 
ing up for wheats . which usually begins six or eight 
peeks befiwe Michttdroafty npd U besi to be finished 

sowing 
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sowing' at least a week before MicIiadmaSf alwft^ c 
BcrviBg to bave Hit? land thorwuglily wet nt the time of 
sowings which being done, yon will generally bare as 
gooClf and many times a belter crop of wbeaf, tban after 
a summer-fallow. The most profitable grain to succeed 
tlie wbcnt crop is oals, though a part of it is somcfiroes 
>owa with beans or pease; but (his is merely for the 
cake ofbaving a little of those kinds of grain for the 
feeding of pigs, or for the horses when lliey come (o eat 
green meat, but is seldom fonnd so profitable as the 
oat crop. 

" The SIX years being now completed, I shall briefly 
■ lecapilulate the several advantages arising from this 
improved system, beginning, as before, with the tur- 
nips. The vast quantity of winter-food prodnced by a 
good crop of liimips, is of the utmost conscqnciice 
where large flocks of sheep are kept, as is always fh« 
case upon stonebrash land, not only for the support of 
the store flock, but in fading of sheep ; and will keep 
tKcm' in ji^r&^aal state of imprOTftiri«nt^thKm^VHKil 
vkole wiqter, which could dot be (^ffecteft ti/'MT^ 
otiierrafnutt .wiUtonf glVlng thkm corn.' It 6afl(''li1l6'- 
Iteen ihiind of the greatest utility id keSi^g't^.toM^t^ 
€ewp't Yo begiren them with hay ; and, (is I beforo' dbt 
U)riie^^'(be treading ar.theIaiidtolbeiriht»Wc(^^ 
'^■vjtuiai- itf ^i«yetttl»g it! gmihg light atld' hdlbW,;^ 
Si ytby icobiiri'orit;^ the^BewliMe astonellriuti sdillft'ltMl 
Ifee^iieiftiypmtigW, TU (Mrley crop tltlccMd^j^>tt6 
'turnip whnithe land is in' 'sncTi high condltttm'^ ^t% 
Bbt nncfMnmon tb'have as large a productloit of fmHthr, 
M tipod land of thnJe tiroes its valac. ' ' The tjame eJi&i 
iaay be awigned for a fine crop of ^tass fbrhay,*whiWi 
bsacceededby agood pasttii^ fbi' the sb(ie^;;'tUf tlA»- 
time arrira far breaktog^np^e-lind fW-if%eitf j- ttndtk 
stouebradi 
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•liMiebraBli land is often too light after a mimmer-fiilloir^ 
it will be more likely to produce a greater crop of wbeat 
vrheii the land bas been laid dewu two years, than after 
the expense and trouble of a summer's tillage^ Tlie 
next and last crop upon this system is the oats, whick 
will be equally as productive as the last crop'upon the 
strong thrco>crop land, if the summer be not too dry« 
I shall here state, that whiere land of this kind has been 
over-cropped, or where it is naturally very weak and 
poor, it is better to omit this last crop, and let the tur« 
nips succeed the wheat crop, at least for a round or 
two, till the land has a little recovered i(self^-all thiis 
the ef&cl of » good turnip crop/* — 72. Wills* 

*' As I cultivate turnips in a way peculiar to myseir^ 
« relation of my practice siiould be known : the success 
is entirely to my satisfaction. At the. moment of writ- 
ing, my turnips are in full «toek and feed. I prepare 
my land as early in June as can be done, fit for sowing ; 
and having harrowed and rolled it, permit it to lay 
until the proper season for sowing, which I do not r^a* 
late by the time of the year, but the state of theground^ 
and the temperature of the air : the last season 1 began 
mowing in Angost. I consider the ground net fit to re« 
cAie the seed until it has had sufficient moisture from 
jtfae air, either by rain or attraction, which after some 
time will be. the case^ when the surface is perfectly drya 
but I am never Jed by anxiety to sow too soon, and ge- 
nerally wait for rain-. I consider the air fit for the pro- 
<c^es6 when it is mild, moist, and nearly stagnant. 

" I generally have seed of my own growtii, either 
the white or red tankard, or the Norfolk white, or pro« 
cure seed of the same yearns growth. The process is 
thus; with my Wiltshire eleven-share plough, fixed to 
thjp depth of three inches^ 1 throw the land into farrows, 

which 
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jmhlth the plough finely puWerizes : the sawet ttOami 
ibe plough, sowing the seed broad-cast, the greater ponrC 
of which falls into the furrows, which, after tlie ope- 
•)rati(Hi, ift about two inches below the surface oS the 
land ; and after him, a light barrow covers the seed* 
This process has been so successful with me, thai I en* 
.totaio oo doubt of its elfect or utility* I fdtt 6ol the 
lailujre of lisist year* I am led to believe, thai every 
.pairt of the process assists* To suffsr the land to fay 
after pulvcri^tion until it has imbibed a duepnqpovtioD 
cf moisture^ and is restored to the compactness neoes* 
jMQ^r to fertility — to place the seed within the tc^ioD of 
moisture^ and to place it at suffici^it depth to give 
titength to the radicle before the placenta are e^tpused 
to the enemy — are all esseiktial to the syste'vit* The vo> 
getatioQ is so rapid, that thedeptb of (be seed prodacxs 
BO delay in, '■ its appearance* The strei^h and vigov 
;Of the plant bid defiance to the ravage of the fly, wUdi 
I have seen very Imsy on the ground, without iftjttry 
to the plant., I have never failed : I have indeed blanks 
^in tl)€ field, but tliose I attribute to other causes, vii* 
the stafte of the common before severalty^ alive with 
rabbi ts> which had burrowed to great depths, and .co- 
ver^ >¥iih furze, plots of ^hich being impervious io 
the sheep» the seeds are continually choking every crop 
equally, and ^hich for sOme time I must hear with pa* 
tience* I sow no Swedes, having too many hares i my 
B^ghbour. this. year was obliged to b^ina crop of eight 
acres in December, after two-thirds bad been eaten by 
them."— r. Lownd€$y Esq. 
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SECT. XIII.— RAPE, 

b Tciy litite oultiTated in Oxfordshire ; bat I found 
sQiiae on the rich red laiid north of Banbnry. Mr. T. 
Wjat sows it mixed with tankard tarnips^ for wean- 
ing his lambs on: they beji^in the rapC) and it teache» 
tlienitooHt the turnips : this be finds vcryg^ood fiKMi: 
fiar theou 



SEer. XIV. — CABBAGES. 

" Sin C. Willooghby does not know of any cabbage$ 
in Oxfordshire, except a small field of General Cail- 
laad's. 

Cabbages .are uncommon in Olxfordshire ; bnt Mr. 

■ 

Ashurst, of Waterstock, has plarited some i>f the thoit« 
,£«id-leiiTed for an experiment. 

Mr. Salmon, of Hardwick, has a reiy Iiigh opinion 
of the cattle cabbage, and has cultivated them for some 
years; prefers August-sown plants^ and gets much 
greater crops than by spring-sown plants ; pricks tfaeni 
otit aft Michaelmas, and transplants the beginning of 
May : has them of a very lai^ si:^ ; approves of them 
very greatly fin* sheep, generally fattening ones, and 
they do perfectly well on them ; wintered 60 sheep on 
t\fo acres, with the assistance of a few cut Swedes: the 
mixture of this food is very advantageous. 

Mr. Thos. Payne, of Draytdn, has this year, a small 
piece of thousand-leaved cabbage on the red land of that 
district, which promisea well, though not equal to tho* 

' soil, 



iKnly from having been sown too late, whicli wa» bt 
April, and transplanted the 13th of June, at a jrard 
square. Adjoining is a piece of green boorcole, whicli 
is inferior in luxuriance of growth. Of the large cattler 
cabbage he has been a cultivator these five year^. He 
has two sea^ns of sowing— August for the early con-i^ 
sumption, and February for crops eaten late : the for- 
mer are pricked out in September or October, and 
planted where they arc to remain, from the middle of 
May to the middle of June, accorc|ing as rain fidls^ 
They are at their full growth the beginning of October, 
and last till after Christmas* « The spring-sown plants 
%ill last till the middle of April. lie finds them supe- 
rior to all other plants for the quantity of stock tbey 
will carry — more even than Swedes. Gives them to 
sheep, cows, and fatting oxen, with the greatest sue* 
cess. 

I saw upon his farm a very fine crop of autumn- 
sown ones, which had been planted this year (1807) 
after winter vetches, and had succeeded very well with- 
out manure on tliis red land. Mr. James Payne had 
idso the goodness to shew me his crops on a farm about 
a mile from his brother's. The autumiv-sown^after win^ 
ter vetclies dunged, were very fine indeed, and would 
now, if weighed, be found a great produce. 

A part of the field on a fallow dunged, were also ex^ 
trcmely fine : I guessed maiyy of these to weigh abover 
20 pounds. lie has them also on a distant farm, on 
clay, of great size. IIo saves seed from those which 
arc stained with blotches, and veins of a pink red co«< 
lour, being the hardest and heaviest. lie is, from 
several years' experience, perfectly convinced of the 
great advantage of this crop ; they are, for sheep and 
uiilcb cows, better than turnips, and fatten cows ad- 
mirably* 
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lB»iraUj« - -Nor do tlicy exhaust the hmd, as h6 rarely 
£ets less than six or seven quarters of barley^ or 30 
l^ushels of spriag \ihcai, after them* 
. Mr. Waricner, of Bloxham, has tried them^ and. 
fjhinks thej promise well. In 1806 he had six acres of 
the great cow cabbage, and five in 1807, which an- 
swered extremely well: eats them on the land with 
steep, and gets better barky or oats than after an/ 
other preparation* 

Mr. Creek^ of Aston, seeing the cabbf^ culture of 
the tup«masters in Leicestershire, had some crops of 
theoL upoji his own farm ; but he is of opinioui tba|^ 
iurnips exceed them in weight per acre. 



^ 8BCT. XT.-— BUTA BAGA^ OB SWBDES. 

.Mm. Sarney, of Sounds, sowed four acres and a half 
the eiid of May , and thus kept 120 sheep nineweeks^ 
firpm the 1st of March : this is 18/. at only id. per 
week,^ or 4/; per acre. The land had been laid down 
t^ine time, broken up for oats, thcD^ turnips and bar* 
lejy on.iffaich the Swedes. 

Mr* ^l?Bfi^ has had them, at Wormsley, for many 
years, . ajui^ ^l^ ^ ^^^S^ scale : he approves much of 
themt9>And l,was glad to find that they increase in thc| 
country ; , a party of excellent farmers I met at his hduso 
all spoke highly of them. 

. In Milton open-field I found a great extent of thig 
most useful crop, well cultivated, and in great luxuri« 
ance ; all broad-cftst, and hoed out like common lur- 
jBips* Jn a y^r in whi^h common, turnips bave so ge« 

aeral^ 
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nerally faited, tfcese craps musi be mYdItkaf>T6. ITtm 
soil, an exceedingly fine gravelly loam : capital land. 

Mr. Davy, of Dorchester, has the highest opiniovf 
of this root, Tvhich be cultivates Tvith mack success^ 
so\¥s them earlyi hoes twice, and gains as heavy ciopr 
as of any other sorts; but muth better, and inon^ 
durable. He gets as good barley after them as aSbSt 
common turnips, eaten at the same time* ' 

The Swedish turnip spreads very much Bhatut BaV 
don. Sir'C. Willougbby saved seed of this phmt, and 
giving it to his neighbours, was the means of consider' 
rably promoting the culture. Five years ago tlrefV 
was not any at Milton ; and^there are new, as' I -nAW} 
considerable tracts of land, covered by fine crops of 
this excellent vegetable; ' Thut gentleman cultivates 
them regularly, and with much success* Half a crop' 
of Swedes gives more nourishment than a wliole crop of 
common turnips. 

Mr. Thos. Latham, of Clifton^ has cultirated "this 
plant upon a large scale for three years, and fotmci 
them to answer perfectly well. I viewed his crop of 
this year (1807), and found them remarkably finey aiwf 
very clean. He sows the end of May, or the begin* 
ning of June, dunging as for common turnips : thejr 
are aH hoed twice, and well done. He docs not find 
tliat his sheep break their teeth ; but it is material to!^ 
sow tliose of the yellow flesh. An acre would support 
half as many sheep again as an acre of common tur-* 
nips ; nor will tliey cat above half as much hay as thejr 
do with turnips. The barley after them is quite a& 
good as after turnips ; lie has even found it equally at' 
good, when eaten a fortnight after the others are gone. 
It is to be remembered, that the Dorchester distriat>^ 

lyhere 
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lyiiere Swedes gencrdUy succeed so well, contaias much . 
red sand. 

Mr*. James Welch, of Culham, has cultivated them 
two years. I viewed Iiis crop of 1S07, and found tliem 
verjr fi/^und clean, aUhough sown after vetches. 
. The usual price of common turnips to feed upon the 
land with sheep, is 40;. per i^cre ; but Mr. Latham 
values his Swedes this year (1 807) at 4/. 

Mr. Davy, of Dorchester, sows Swedes among liia 
beans ; when the crop is reaped, the poor people pull 
the, stubble. , I saw a large field in this state upQu his 
£iri^ ; .it was very clean ; a*jd though the plants were 
very backward, they promised to produce a good deal 
of fiheep-food for the spring.. 

Mr. Bonner, of Biuisington, cultivates and highly 
approves of this plant: sheep do much butter, and 
fatten better on them, and fill tliemselvc^ sooner witl|. 
them, than on the common turnips. In feeding Swed^ 
off, tlie sheep presently are satisfied, and lie down to 
sleep. For all turnips he ploughs deep — full six 
inches. He coii^iders this plant as the best thing ever 
Jhund out. Common turnips arc so liable to rot, &c. 
that tUey cannot be depended on, and stock does far 
better on Swedes. The only obji?clion to them is, their 
breaking the teeth of a regular fuck ; but for sheep to 
be sold of!*, that is of no consequence. lie has /bund 
the barley after them to be full as good, or rallier 
better, thau after common turnips; but some think 
. differently. 

Mr. Sbrubb, of Bcnsington, has an high opinion of 
Swedes, in utility at a most didicuU season for sup- 
porting sheep : he thinks, however, that they have a 
tendency to draw the laud more thau common turnips; 

oxFOAD.l ;n and 
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and it is of itile consequence to attempt them npM 
poor soils, for they demand very rich land. 

Mr. Newton, of Crowmarsh, rarely has any Swodes, 
Ending that his soil is too cold for them. 

Th6 Bishop of Durham cultivates them withsiiGOCM^ 
and finds them very valuable : they are sown broad* 
Cast in Jane. I walked over 15 acres of them, ivhick 
were very fine and clean ; and his common tankaid 
tarnips a good crop for the season. Of all sorto^ his 
Lordship has this year (1807) 67 acres* 

In the rich land of North Wesfon and Thame^ theie 
are v^y few Swedes : they have been tried, but Were 
hot liked, as Mr. Plaskett informed me. They have 
soils that would produce as fine crops as any in tht 
county. 

Mr. Dean, of English, has but few Swedes, as he 
^nds that his land in general is not good eoougli fer 
lihat plant. ' 

The IJev. Mr. Filmer, of Ileyford, cultivates them 
upon a large scale, and has a very high opinion of 
tUcm. Common turnips arc reckoned to winter sti 
sheep })cr acre, if a middling crop; but Swedes do 
more, and at the most pinching season. 

Mr. Blake, of Hampton Poyle, wintered, for two 
months, 20 cows on two acres of these roots. 

Mr. AVyat, at Water Eaton, has a machine for 
slicing tlicm, which he has found very useful. 

Mr. Solham has a very high opinion of Swedes, fls 
thoy arc of excellent use late in the spring: the roois 
an.^ so Diinierous, that it makes him suspect tlipir rather 
exhausting the land. 

Mr. Pratt cultivates them vfiih success, and has a 
very higli opinion of them. He has found that sheep 

Vill 



^tt iot«af common: tarnips Tfbile they can gd i^t 
Swedes. Hb barley is full as good, or rather bettei 
after them, than after the otherst 

Mr. Kench , of Enstone, has a high opinipBrof Swedes f 
hr Miws ttem the beginning of J une, and gets 9sgoQ4 
tnurley after them as after common tuniips, unless they 
mm kept much later. 

: Mr* Rowland, of Water Eaton, cultirat^ Sfvedey 
Iftpgeiy I and has so high an opinion of tbeip, that h0 
il deteunined never to be without tlii9m Ibr feediBf 
•hetp. 

. Mr. Kimber, at Little Tew, has a rery high opiniOiL 
of this plant, which he sows every year; but takes 
■i«ch.c%Te, in saving seed, to keep none with fanged 
loots^-^only with one root. Many take tfaem up, anA 
pto a er ve theni in she^s, or other buildings, for feeding 
firtting beasts, for which they answer wellv If barfej 
be sown equally early as after common turnips, it is as 
good ; bat if the Swedes are left to run £br seed, they- 
dnbfr the land. 

' lAr. Tamer, near Burford, hat a yery high opinion 
.0f Swedes, %nd gets as good barley after them as after 
icooimon turnips, in fatting his oxen that have bem 
moAed, he finishes' them 'with this root, and finda 
that t^ey answer the purpose of corn for finishing 
•och beasts. 

Mr. Tuckwell,' of Cignet, cultivates this plant largely 
tind successfully ; but thinks that much more dung, 
on atondbrash soils, is necessary to procure them thaa 
4a wanted for common turnips. Hb barley after them 
is always much better than any other. 
' Bir. Tuckwell, of Qgnet, and Mx. Pinnal, of West* 
oHy Mr. Bi^^, and others in the neighbourhood of 
Aicfofd^ are all great eultivatoif of this plant : thc|r 

n2 have 
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tikve tlic highest typinion of it; but obs6rve^ ffaaf'il 
'4 mfttids grmt^hoeingy to make dmcads for tlic early 
sowing prcvcntiug so mucli tillage as is> given for'oom^ 
Inon turnips.' Tfaeir working .oxen, and their fiockS) 
all do remarkably -well oh this root^ which i» cut and 
givm with chi^ff^ and used till the end of Maj. ■ ' .; 

Mr. Edmonds has above SO acres, and a great.opifi 
toiOAof ttiemasa resource, when nothing else is to. be 
liad, and particularly for spring feed : though thej^.lofti 
Uieirlaal^ in the winter, wfaatthcy produce in spiiag 
is very great. He gets as good barley as aftec'Cem^ 
mbn turnips, but they draw rather tnore: khowslhot 
'^hat could be done without them. 

Swedes are much cuUtvuted about Witney* r? Mf^ 
JCoburn has this year a very fine crop : both. fa«- afi4 
Mr. Seeker approve them higlily, as they are of escdr 
lent use in iJic spring.. ..!,.: 

J Swedes arc much cultivated at Atlerbury by aH'thr 
■good farmers there, and v(Ty highly approved by 
Messrs. John and Walter Wilson, Mr. BeUow, .Mn 
Garner, &c. Mr. Bellow has sowed them once or twice 
too lafte, and would now wii,h to have Ihcm sown the 
first week in Jun?: thry are hoed twice, and prove 
:inucli moD vcvhi:il)le t'aan coaimoa turnips. 1 walked 
.over a tijld of &i4% John Wilson's, part tankard atfd 
part S vvediiLli ; end had they been weighed, the Swedes 
vould, I believe, have doubled the produce of the 
others. Tliey get as good barley after them as after 
other turnips, nor will they ever be without them. • 

Mr. T. Wyat, of Ilauwcll, has for some years foupd 
these turui])s so much su|>evior, that he sows very few 
others : he keeps them till the end of May, and the 
b«'iriniung of Jun?. I'e dungs for winter vfefcbes, 
which are eaten oli' by horses tethered ; then gives two 

plough^ 



plou^ioglf for .Swedes, wbicb are eaten- the April tui^ 
Mky foUowtogy and the land sown with turnips again.; 
This is capita) husbandry, except the single point of 
tethering ; but the land gets, the urine. Mr. Thos.^ 
P/ayWi At Drayton, in the same district, cultiyatea 
them on a large scale, and witli great success : I yiewed 
nvith pleasure a large field of them^ reniarkably fine, 
lie has carted off 20 loads per acre, and left a good 
sprinkling for sheep. 

Mr. James Payne, neighbour and brother to the pre« 
ceding gentleman, has sTlso planted them largely, and. 
has a very high opinion of them. 1 yiewed his crojps, 
and fonnd them good and clean. lie has found, 
the application of them in fattening porkers to be the. 
mo^t profitable of all : they should run about as in 
common, only with as many Swedes as they can eat*. 
Nine porkers paid him each 6d, per diem, for six 
weeks together, eating this root, which is a very re- 
markable fact, and highly valuable for the cultivators 
of this root to be acquainted ^ith. His two brothers 
confirmed the fact, and had had great success in the 
same way themselves. 

Mr. Salmoo, of Ilardwick, cultivates Swedes with 
much success : he has had them eight years. Sowa 
the latt(^r end of May, or beginning of June : his own 
seed, yellow flesh and single root, and the bulb quite 
round : boes thrice, and gives Uiem to calves, sheep, 
cows, and pigs, and are extremely useful to ail : to pigs 
only the hulls, after other cattle. Uses them to the ei d 
of April. Sows springy wheat uiter. and gets as good 
iUTQps as ^ftcr SLuy thing. . They enriQh sp much by tie 
^ck kept,, that barley .would be «.Ii btmw.. 
; ,Mx., Davis, of Bloxham, remarks,. tLat Ihey must 
Jmye juanure, and therefore he is rather afraid of them : 
,. M 3 - bat 



but lias an high opinion of their utilKy. The^ afe 
his icMps for two jnears ; but as he was stiU in time finr 
ftitnips, tlie loss was nothing but the seed. Mr* .Davis 
doe^ not manure for turnips ; as in tliat case the bar- 
ley would be laid, and the -seeds damaged^ for he wtB 
all with sheep. 

Upon yiewing this intelligence conccrAing Swediab 
ttirtxips, I must remark, tliat (his article of cultivation 
makes a very distinguished figure, to the honoaf of llw 
agttenltlire of the cdunty : it marks a vigour of eker- 
tidny in respect to this plant, which will be looked for 
ill vain in many others. It is completely introdmsed) 
and under circumstances which promise a rapid eKtien* 
sion : it appears from the notes, that the farmecB ftel a 
tlmraugh cunvictton of the. importance attached iBa 
them. The intelligence in this respect is almost mi- 
ibrm, ieind I examined sudi a multitude of crops in this 
year «o nn favourable to all turnips, and found thecal** 
ture so Well understood and so successfully practiced, 
that it is impossible, with any degree of candour^ to 
be sparing in commendation. It appears^ from a va- 
riety of experiments, that May is tire right time here 
for sowing them ; the season « however j extends through 
the whole month of June. They are all sown broad- 
Cast, and hoed out from nine to twelve and fouitecn 
inches asunder. Good farmers give, all two, and 
Aome three, hoeings : nor is the attention of hand* 
weeding wanted, except in a few instances, in which 
1 have seen too much charlock scattered over some 
cYops in autumn* The use of them in feeding sheq>is 
•Well understood, and they ate much relied on for the 
late and difficult season in the spring. The improve* 
in^nt of slicuig, and giving them in troughs to penned 
6beep, much deserves attention; and the great im* 

portauce 
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portence of their application in the fattening of oxen, 
from stores pieserTed for that purpose, well deserret 
the imitation of many other counties. 

Thearticleof sowing winter taresupon arich manuring^ 
eatiogthem off, and immediately so^Ying Swedes, is a 
practice that can scarcelj^^e exceeded on good soils^ 
The discovery that porkers are most profitably fattened 
upon them, wonld be alone worth a furmiog expedition 
td Ojipfordshire : it highly merits to be well analyzed) by^ 
a series of experiments made expressly for that purpose ; 
far abofil^ the same fact be established upon soils infe^ 
ricnr in fertility to the red sands of the north of Oxfon}i» 
ahire, it would be a most important discovery indeed ; 
and the nearly uniform intelligence, that the barley 
after them is to the full os good as that after common 
tnniipsj merits particular notice. The farmers whp 
gave this intelligence were aware that any roots stand- 
ing very late in the spring, must necessarily have a 
greater tendency to draw the land than if they were 
consumed at an earlier jieriod. But it appears, from 
.various <of ^the minutes, that this circumstance is com*- 
pensaled by the sheep remaining so much longer on the 
laad. When this crop is removed from the field, there 
is no mo|;e objection upon this account, than in the 
case of common turnips ; but with the very superior 
advantage, that this root may be kept in any method 
with perfect safety, which every one knows caiji^i be 
done with turnips. AH these, and various other cir- 
cumstances noted in the minute^, prove sufficiently 
bow well tlie plant is understood in this county ; and 
is alsaa proof that the &rmers of it are ready to attempt, 
and rapidly to extend, any article which shall appear 
Iroiy to merit their attention. 

V 4 SECT. 
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.SECT. XVI. CARROTS. 

r 

' Mr. Salmon, of Hardwick, gave carrots to bofses,* 
and ^vitli much success, on a small scale; but means 
to extend Ihcm. 

Mr. T. P^yne, of Drayton, h-xs cultivated carrots 
and parsnips on a small scale, and gave them to Irorses^ 
Cows^ and sheep. He got just informal ion '(Ipowgh 
from t!ie trials, to be convinced of their adniirableuti- 
lity for all sorts of stock, and desisted from- prosecuting 
the culture, merely from the great expense of hoeiAg 

and clean in 'IT* 

Mr, Warrener, at Bloxham, had an acre and a half 
of carrots in 1806, which produced a very good crrtp, 
and were of the greatest use in feeding eight and some- 
times nine horses, during three months. Tliisyenrlie 
has the same riuantify, btit, from the dryness -of the 
season, a less crop. Parsnips he has also tried : but 
they do not yield so great a crop as carrots, nor Tvere 
they so valuabl6 in the consumption. Mr. Thomas 
Payne, of Drayton, has been successful iii both these 
roots. Mr. ^A'arrene^ finds the carrots to be, of all 
food, the best for cows. 

Mr, Harvey, at Broadvrell-grove, near Eurford, has 
cultivated carrots with success onstoncbrash land : tlic 
culture is generally an article of such importance, that 
any experiment teiiding to prove ihv.t stor^elmish willdo 
for tlicm, is valuable. 1 h ive no doubt iof the fact. 

All the sands in the vicinity of Dorchester and Nune- 
ham would yield very fine carrots, and in general all 
dry, loose, friable loams, if 'iglil inchrs deep. Finer 
land for them can no where be found than tLc sands 

and 
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mtid dirj loams of the rcd-lanil district ; and it is to be 
regretted that ihcy are not more caltivated on all thesO' 
soils. . , 



SECT. XVII. POTATOES. 

Ma. Thos. Latham, of Clifton,- has some acres of 
potatoes every year : he gives them tslw to store pjgs^ 
and finds tliey answer very well. lie sows wlieat after 
them ; but in tliat case, thorough treading is necessary, 
ond should not venture wheat witiiout it. This year 
(1807) he intends to try them for cows. 

Potatoes have been a good deal cultivated .in Dcd- 
dington-field by the poor {)eopIe: the farmers dung 
and find the land; and the labourers plant, andclean, 
^ndtakeup: they divide the produce. Itisdoneioa 
the fallows, but considered as an injury to the wheats 
The i^nclosnre will do away all this business. 

Mr. Turner, of Bnrford, is convinced that potatoes 
are An exhansting crop. . ^ 

Mr. Welch, of Hanwell, has this year. 15 acres of 
potatoes, cultivated by the poor people, who hire tlic 
land; and then Mr. Welch puts in wheat, and get$ 
good crops ; though wheat on this red land floes not 
ti^ell upon fallow. 

. This root, upon the whole, is but little cultivated in 
Oxfordshire, compared with what it is in most of the 
xounties with which I am best acquainted. . 

Mr*. Lowndes has every year cultivated potatoes^ 

and h^s;pf^Y^rJiad reason, when properly managed, tp 

•oonsid^rjtljem an exhausting crop. Ileremnrks, th^ 

*a piece oC.landj comprehending, an old. briudle-roai^ 

and 
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tad a dobayed undbmrood, was grabbed^ andT pl ari hi l 
nitli potatoes three years in succession ; afterwanfa 
with ttjrnips, then barlcy-secds. Every year tbe 6i* 
tility of the land has apparently increased : tbe barley 
was too large a crop, and the seeds arc very promising. 
He always plants them in drills, made by a horse-hoe 
wiib double mould-boards, at two feet rows ; the drills 
being dunged, thC' earth turned back, and the sets 
dibbled ih^ Being duly horse-hoed, the same impto- 
menl ploughs up the potatoes, keeping in employ 
Biany pickers and carriers, and two carts. When in 
safficicnt quantities, he heaps them in what in York- 
shire are termed potatoe piesy "Which are thus formed t 
tbepotatocsy dry and clean, are heaped in a conical 
form, and covered with straw ; then a trench is dog 
found them, and the earth, thrown over the straw, and 
beat firm with a spade; after which they are slightly 
fhatched. In this mamier they keep till the following 
season for sowing. 

*' The steaming of potatoes, the use of them, and in- 
deed their whole management, so well known arid prac-* 
tised in other counties, cannot be too iinpressively 
brought home to the Oxfordshire farmer ; and this is 
precisely the period of doing it, many of Ihem having 
she\^'n a willingness to cultivate them ; but not know* 
ing the use of them beyond their families of for market^ 
are indifferent abeut them. It is with pleasure I add, 
that the only good potatoe 1 have ate this year, is the 
produce of those sent me from the Board. J do not 
grow them in sufficient quantities, either to set the ex* 
lEimple to my neighbours, or to inculcato tbe principles 
of their application. It is true, I steam them for cattle, 
and that by a method not devoid of utility ; but being 
more useful to a garden, dwelling-house, or manufac* 

tory^ 
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tbtfi than to an agriculturist, I forbear specifying iU 
The fields of Dorchester and its vicinity, prodiictiTe aS' 
tlidr crops now are, might be trebled in productive 
fbod, if the potatoe culture were well established, and 
the propinquity of the Tliaines would ensure a market 
at their full value." — Mr. Lozende^. 



SECT. XVIII.— CLOVBJR, 

This plant has been so long in common cultivatian^ 
tiliat its general properties have been for many years wdl 
known* In the case of such articles, when the soil, 
course of cropping, and prominent features of the hus« 
bandry are known, many others 'ai6 necessarily con* 
eluded by a reader acquainted with the subject ; and it 
is only in a few more peculiar variations that the carious 
inquirer can be gmtified • The most important of these 
respecting clover^ is the fact so severdy felt, where ii 
has been many years in culture, of dying away .in the 
winter and spring, which the farmers describe, by say«- 
ing their. land is sick of clover i this renders a variation 
in the course necessary, that the recurrence of the plant 
so often as heretofore may be avoided. 

Sir C. Willoughby Ibows clover twice' in tm yeanip 
Ihe land being new to it^ and it.neyer fails. He gene* 
rally mows it twice for hay, and always finds his wheat 
the better for such mowings, and a better preparation 
than fidlowing. 

Mr. Newton, of^Crotrmarsh, for the sake of change^ 
gows cow-grass ; but it will not mow twic^. 
. Mr. Dean^ of £nglisb| has had white Dutch cbvc^ 



fpr tYfbyeanf and bad as good uLcet after it as. u- 
(^million.. 

Mewft- Foslcr and Hairbottio mow their clover once^ 
and fc^d Ike secoad growtli t the produce al^ut a ion 
and a ba}f» 

Mr. Tuckwell, of Cigiicty aird many of his neiglvr 
bours^ do not mow more tiiun one^thiid of the first 
growth of his first year's seeds, fe<'(ling twa-third». 
The quantity of sciinftmi they take care to possess, en- 
ables tliem to mow but only ihc small quantity of 
tbeir seeds. The gras«(> iluia kei>t for sheep, wonld 
aflbrd a good bite for an ox the beginning of Octo1)er. 

Upon the gravelly loams of licriley, clover dies fnim 
irpetttion, so that they omit in tbcir courses aiterf** 
nately. > They snbsfitute whito Dutch and trefoil^ 
pease,' &c. but not ray-grass, as it exhausts the land ;. 
no good wheat to be got after it. Forty years aga 
notlting of this was perceived. They sow it now but 
once in two rounds. 

I heard of isome obscure notion, that sheep's dung 
wrll kill clover ; but it was not \sv\i explained. • 
■ Mr. Weylaiid, at Wood Eaton, sows from 14 ia 
161b. ]fjer acre : mows it twice for hay; some farmers 
onoe for hay and once for seed : one ton per* acre of 
Lay. The land here is nut tired of it. . The soil> va* 
rious loams, and sonic stonebrash. 
. ':Mf,. Sotham, of Stonestield, ihtiU that clover soinc- 
iimes fails on stonebrash Uud ; he therefore adds four 
ponndsof white Dutch. 

Mr. Kcnch, of Enstone, finds that clover will not 
starul, r.:.;i is tlurcfore forced to sow ray -grass : his 
.woikiiu' <^>xt:n me j'ound useful in Ivcepiiig it down in the 
spring, lie -..ows ilm first year,' and feeds the secojid^ 
pultiiig whciit in on one eartl). 

Great 



:' CJreal Tew hns bfen' enclosed aboVe 40 years, buT 
ilie land is not tired of do vcc ; nnd they sow sometimet 
tfi3fi>il and white Dutch, and at others from three to &vp 
bushels of my*grass: yet the liest. farmers are'coa- 
winced' that ray-grass is bad for the land, and rcndeii 
it fool. Two tons of clover are a gr^t crap ; . One ion 
and a half middling ; one bad. It is given to sheep 
in racks, while eatingtOfrffpg'; 

The farmers around Caversiield consider clover, 
mown twice, jto give, better- .wkeat lUan^ feeding ; but 
Mr. Bullock doubts the truth of this opinion. 
'>ITbe Rev.: Mr. j^'dmer, at HeiyTofd^ ' oonbidaV' di^er 
iwdyefcrs as'iiafile'to^faaire more gra9$v b^^'notto asy 
'Jkdgice to favoidr the .husbandry .> tind if it'is^^O^^ti^ 
Jbrast-plougb 'the fiiK)ts is considered as a textiedyv' '"'*^ 
li Atlerbury- has .been> enclosed many y^rs, auid Mi^ 
jSdlow.finds;^ that clover does nbtsucoe^^ulteso wdU 
as it did from fifteen to twenty years ago. If it faikl^ 
•be BOWS' vetches, aiideats them off witb "sheep* »!iAr. 
John Wtlsonv' of the rsame place, in case of ikikiii^ 
•ploughs, and drills early i}easc. : 1. - 

In 1806 Mr. JDavis, of Bloxhara, made an eitpert- 
-^ent a£ feeding ; his xlayer, &c. the^ first year, and 
unowring it tiie second, instead of nthe conunon manlrglF- 
;i[ient!pf' moving thj6*£rst and feeding the seo^nd i* thb 
NFdBiUit, as far as be^can perceive, is advantageous. . ^'^ 
^^ The most' material observation that strikes ntMb 
'faftbe Oxfordshire 'mode of cultivating clover, is ''the 
'iipecies of manure, viz. the Newbury peat-ash, which 
•comes into thaTbames by the canal at Reading. About 
fourteen or fifteen bushels per acre, are handtsowed'the' 
latter end of February, or in March ; its effect is im- 
inediately perceived^ and it seldom fail,s of producing 
A*:' a crop, 
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it crop, subject, howevery to the obscnrations inciAait 
to tte frequency in the cultiYation of that plant. The 
east, with the carria&:e, may be estimated at lOr* 
per acre, if you have the good fortune to obt^ a te* 
lerably fair measure, gradually decreasing in siie.''— * 
Mr* Lowndes. 



8BCT. XIX.— •BAT-GRASS. 

CtoTER and trefoil aie perfisctly wdl nndeatqpd by 
4Iie very inteil^gimt fanners from Onlham to Doichefe^ 
.lerj they sow no ray-grass, or at least very fcw cf 
thenu When once th^ have sown it, they cavial 
get rid of it for years, and conceive that wheat will 
never be found so good where it is sown as where thm 

At Enstone, Westcot, Barton, &c. the most ezpe* 
jri^ocd men consider ray-grass as Very far from a& 
ameliorating crop : an old and sensible labourer*s es* 
pression was. It is as bad and sucking as oats. 

Mr. Sotham considers ray-grass as making the very 
■worst of hay, unless cut young ; and wheat will alwajw 
te best where no ray is in the land. And though it is 
known to be bad,, yet on some land it must be had by 
•Ihose farmers that are igncH'ant of better grasses. 

Mr. Edmonds has seen a crop of wheat, with a part 
where no ray, and the wheat evidcMty shewed bettt* 
just there. Sows uo common ray ••grass, nor any with- 
out a mixture of cocJisfoot. 
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ltp\ were called «poR to name the oircamitance kl 
the merit of tlie O^fordshite husbandry is moflt 
eoAspiciKMn, I should be justified in quoting their e«l- 
tore of ihh grass upon all' the j^oils that are proper for 
it, and to an extent, in proportion- to tiiekAurfllSy t^ 
is highly meritorious. ' 

Mr. Fane manures all his sainfoin with psat or cod 
ftshte^f^eiy year t IS MishdB of the littler, or 16 to 20 
€f 4he Ibha^r. The ben^ of the cultuve he Cods to be 
faiiMeUs e*: he has had 50 good wag^goft-ldods of hs^ 
Aoai i4 acres, and on an avcnuge, IHfo loads an ati«» 
But this produce depends very mudh on manaring; 
for the fMds which, with ashes, will give two loads^ 
may not yield half a load without. This yast supofi* 
arity has been long well mideratood.^ Mr. Panels father 
thought his bailiff very extravagant in such constant 
Imying of aches, and objected to it. The tiailiff ashed 
« field ibl the common ^manner, except about one acve^ 
and there spread none. At crop time he look his ma»» 
tar overthe field ; and when Mr. Fane came to the sjpot 
notmahnred, he stopt his horse, and asked the man 
whadt bould be the matter with that bit ? When the 
ffason was explained, the conviction was complete; 
^mdthe bailiflf had orders fo proceed in bu^g all tb« 
«hes he wasitcd. 

It is agreed by alt, that it is not so productive, not 
ao duraUe, at present, as it was in times past; and 
attributed to the repetition on the same land : it once 
lasted fifteen^nd to twenty years ; now ten or twelve, 
Md some not more than eight. They break it up for, 

l.oats, 
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« 

1. oafs, d. farnips, 3. barley, 4. pease, vetclies, clo* 
ver, or trefoil; 5. wheat, 6. turnips, 7. barley, and 
sainfoin again. Upon fresh ; grubbed woodlands, it 
does not succeed so well as on other land : t!ie soil left 
ia too hollow a state. But beech being as .patufal :to 
chalk-hills as sainfoin^ qi*eryj If they do npt roTy^acb 
other? .Formerly,, the culture was confiaod^jto ,t]ie 
hills ; but it has now got down into the dryyakyi* 
Xhere ar^ Jisw distriqts in which it is so mi^i; c|Lilti-* 
Tated as here : full one-seventh of all the arable land is 
under this grasl^. \ir. . .. • ..a. 

r IM^r* iSimmons,, of Stokenphnrch, has fed ^afpia 
^th sheep, and with much succe^. It is welltj^ndwo, 
4hat $hee{> eating the first spring ^hoot of this.g^i^is 
highly injurious to it, v^ tlicy are at that seasoaiapik W 
eat into the crown of the root, and greatly wekken^ if 
not destroy, the plant. Buf, Mr. Simmons ate the 
.whole growth, not turning in till the crop was wett 
advanced; and he. found that, in this case^ the plant 
was not damaged. 

It is ascertained on the Chiltern hills, that if cows 
are turned into sainfoin rouen before some slight frosts 
come, the cream is bad. 

" Certain farmers, much esteemed, have laid down 
sainfoin on very light land, with the last crop of corn : 
the first year it is not so luxuriant ; the second year, 
nearly equal ; tlic third, and afterwards, equal, and lasts 
full as long : always coucli in the last crop, and will 
List six or seven years, and by this means give more 
ashes." — Mr. Edmonds. 

Mr. Newton J of Crowmarsli, finds that sainfoin is 
of siidi (onseqnencc to good husbandry in this country, 
that he has 100 acres of it. He spreads from ten to 
twelve buslicls of peat-ash ix»r acre every year over the 

whole 
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whole of it, as well as upon all his clover* It would 
laet longer, but he does not approve of leaving it for 
more than six or seven years : and although it i» sub* 
ject to grubs and red-worms, he does not break it up 
l^ paring and burning, thinking the land too stony 
for that operation. He dungs it the end of July, or 
the beginning of August ; ploughs it in a month after-' 
wards, and in three weeks sows wheat, upon which he 
peas his sheep: The carting and the penning firms 
the ' surface, and prevents the depredations of thef 
worm : there is no object more important than to keep 
these loose soils tight and firm. 

The Bishop of Durham, at Mungwell, much esteems 
this crop ; he always mows it : the produce, -two tons 
and a half per acre ; but ten bushels per acre of peat- 
ashes are sown upon it eyery year. Upon the hills, it 
lasts eight or nine years ; but on the lower grounds^ 
ten years. He breaks up by ploughing, and gets very 
good crops after it> so as to prove that the land is the 
better for it. The crops are not often attacked by the 
wire- worm, the sheep-pen seeming to prevent it. The 
same land should not be sown again. The hay is used 
for horses, but not for sheep, as it is too stalky for 
them; a circumstance not to be prevented by early 
mowing, as it is here thought that it should be cut 
only when in full bloom. 

Mr. Kelsejf, of Whifchurch, has 60 or 70 acres of 
sainfoin, the whole of which is mown every year, ex- 
cept one piece, which having been sown with wheat in 
October, suffered by the frost, the season being alternately 
fine and frosty. In order to improve it, he has seeded 
it every year for four years, which has answered in a 
considerable degree. The crops of hay on the worst 
hills, about a ton per acre ; and on those rather better, 

OXFORD.] Q from 
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from one and a quarter to one and a half: ttie pricCf 
generally from 4/. to four guineas. He gives it to 
sheep. 

Mr. Gardiner, of the same place, has an high opi« 
nton of it : it lasts with him ten years, but is never 
broken up by paring and burning ; y«t the worm ofleo 
commits depredations on the oats sown on it. 

There are considerable tracts of dry hard gravelf 
with a^goud red sand surface, in the Dorchester district^ 
upon which it might be conceived that sainfoin Mfould 
do well ; but it has been tried by Mr. Davy, and bjr 
Mr. Latham, and it was not found to answer. 

Mr. Bonner, of Bensingtonf thinks sainfoin, on poor 
iliin land, the most profitable of all crops ; but on gra* 
velly loam, tillage more beneficial. 

Mr. Dean, of Kn^Iish, has 40 acres of saitifoia^ it 
lasts five years. When broken up, it is by plougliing, 
and never by paring and burning. The first crop.lie 
80WS is oats ; he then fallows ibr turnips, but it is not 
kind for turnips. The oats are good ; but it is by 
means of sheep-treading, and lieavy rolling with iroJl 
rollers. 

ile does not give sainfoin-hay to sheep, as the lop* 
gn>ss ill it fouls the land exceedingly : uses clover-hay 
instead of it. Much sainfoin is sown at Maple Dur» 
luim : five bushels of seed per acre. The after-grass i^ 
fed by cows, and l)y lambs at times. Peat-ash is very 
generally sown on it. It now lasts but seven or eight 
years, but formerly longer. They plough it up for 
wheat, and get s^ood crops : some of the best this year 
was gained in this manner ; but much folding with 
sheep upon it, before and after sowing. 

Mr. Turner, of liurford, docs not think that it is 
necessary to have laud very clean for thi^ plant : be 



has twice had it upon foul land, with success equal to 
the cleanest* At the time of Burford enclosure, a piece 
t>{ 15 or 16 acres, the lands of which ran in different 
directioiTs, and, when open-field, in the occupation of 
three farmers, two excellent ones, and the third a very 
slovenly cultivator ; one-third of the piece was very 
foul, and two-thirds quite clean. The land was 
plQughed across once, and sown with barley — with it 
^infoin, and four pounds per acre of trefoil. The first 
year of the sainfoin, the crop on the dean land was- 
pretty fair, and that on the foul piece not half a crop ; 
the second year, the products were more equal; the 
jtfaird year, the one as good as the other. It lasted 
eight years longer, and that upon the foul laud incom- 
parably the best. 

Mr. Turner would never on any account break up 
sainfoin without paring and burning : he has seen oats 
'^wn in such a case on merely ploughing, and the crop 
entirely eaten up by the grub. In cultivating this ex- 
cellent plant he has always found, that seeding a crop 
improves it. 

^ Mr. Tuckwell, of Cignet, one-seventh of whose farmi 
is always under sainfoin, does not credit a notion that 
has spread in many places, that after land has beea 
under sainfoin, it must not be sown again with it fpr 
many years ; and a case which occurred to himself con- 
firms him in the opinion. He had a piece of two acres^ 
-which, in altering a field, was thrown to Another going 
to be laid down with this grass. That two acres had been 
under sainfoin many years, and had been' broken up 
only two ; but that the field might all be under one 
crop, Mr. Tuckwell sowed it with the rest, and it did 
just as well, and iyielded as good crops, such as two 
tons per acre. But great crops are only to be gained 

q2 by 
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by means of coal-aslics. He sows three bushels of seed per 
acre, also from one pound and a half to two pounds of 
trefoil. This is only for an addition fo the first crop^ 
and they never see any more of it. Some sow ray-grass 
with it, but he disapproves much of this practice. 
Many sow four bushels per acre of sainfoin. Dung is 
known to be pernicious to this crop, filling t|ie land 
with ray-grass, and other plants which damage the 
crop. Mr. Mewix, of Burford, tried it, and ruined 
his field. 

Mr. Tuckwell remarked an opinion not uncommoi)i^ 
that mowing sainfoin young hurts it ; but he has expe- 
rienced the contrary, in mowing it very early for soil- 
ing horsis and oxen, without the smallest prejudice: 
He has also found, that to feed sainfoin with sheep for 
a year before breaking up, is very advantageous in in- 
creasing the ashes, by thickenijig the turf to be pared.' 

Mr. Pinnal, of Westal, has more than one-sixth of 
his farm under sainfoin. He breaks all up by paring 
and burning, and would on no condition whatever do 
otherwise. Upon that oprration sows turnips; and 
seeds never take so well as \sith barley following such 
crop, l^ays down again with sainibin in seven, eight, 
or ten years, as may be wanted ; the notion that a 
lonaer time is necessary having been proved erroneous. 

Tiie first year of sainfoin is considered as giving hei* 
ter hay than any jrrowlli aflerwards. 

"Sainfoin is sown after luvnips at- Stonesfield, from 
three busiiels and a halflo four bushels of seed per acre, 
wiih ionr pounds of trcirii. It is mown every year, 
yield iriii after the lirst, one ton and a half per aCre : the 
ixi't('T-i>rassS Is applied to foeding lambs, but not longer 
thaji tlie middle of October. The la^»t three years, Mr, 
Scthum has cut 60 tons from 30 acres ; but if it yields 
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in ibis manner for two or three years, it is apt not to 
last so long as it otherwise would do. The haj is of 
such consequence, that they depend upon it, and da 
not mow their seeds at all : it sells from 4/. to 4/. 10^. 
per ton, being carried two miles ; and he thinks sheep 
will pay 3/. lOs. per ton for it. When they break it 
up, it is all by paring and burning; rice-baulking it 
first, and then a clean earth for turnips. Barley fol- 
lows, and the seeds sown with it are always capital. 
The land should not be sown again for fourteen years ; 
if oftener, it lasts only three or four years, and it would 
be better if only once in 25 years. The after*grass is 
the best food for lambs, and it never scours them. 
Mowing the crop for sqed iipproves it; and it never 
ought, in the opinion of Mr. Sotham, to be qut early^ 
as it bleeds and is hurt by it. 

The Duke of Marlborough has, at Blenheim, sain* 
foio to a large breadth, and finds that it yields the very 
best hay. Mr. Palmer fattens the oxen that have been 
"worked, and many others, entirely on it after they are 
taken into the stalls, and they do perfectly well on it. 
When broken up, it is by paring and burning for tur- 
nips; and I saw some very fine crops thus gained, as 
ivell of the common sort as of Swedes. 

Much sainfoin on all the stonebrash lands from Chip* 
ping Norton, in every direction. It lasts ten years, and 
wliere it has not been sown before, would last fifteen ; 
but Mr. Kimber, of Little Tew, thinks it more profit- 
able than to break it up by paring and burning for tur- 
nips, and sow down other land. So long as there is 
fresh land to be had for it, he would not sow it again 
till 20 years are expired ; but if the farm has all had 
it, this must be dispensed with ; for the object is so 
valuable, that some must be had« IJe never ploughs 

oS it 
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it -without paring and burning. Frcsli grubbed ftwrf ' 
land, tlioujrb on stouebrasli, will not do for it, fTom 
being, as tlicy conceive, too liollow ; and a Tcry j 
bad white grass is sure to thicken and damnge it 1 
greatly. j 

It has. been found, in many triiils around Chipping I 
Norton, that sainfoin will not succeed upon uld lieatii' 1 
land, on whicli furze was tUe spontaneous gtuwtli : it . 
presently goes ofl', and ie lest. | 

At Knstonc and the vicinity, it lasts fen or twelw I 
years; but if the land be wet from springs, it goHf ^ 
soon: on a true stonebrash it will last longer. Thcj 
value it highly : the cultnie increases. When they 
break it up, some plough if for oats ; but this is rec- 
Itoned a very bod way, as the red-worm often (a(s up 
the crop : but the best farmers pare and burn for tur* 
nips, after barley, &c. The land is in a very liollow 
, state, and wants the trending of sheep in eating off Ute * 
turnips. 

Tliey do not sow any ashes on saiufoin about the 
Heyfords, &c. yet their average croj) of hay is not less 
thon SOcwt. ; (he common proportion of this grass is 
About 30 acres on a fann of 400. The principal aJ>{ilU 
cation of the hay is for sheep and catt-borSe& : kt flW 
fbtmo-, iHiile at turnips, it is superior to fltiy t^cr, 
but )iighly valuable in every use. 

Mr. Foster, on his stonebrash soil at Signally hal 
Ihnch sainfoin, which he values highly. It lasts tit'elVv' 
years ; breaks up b^ ploughing onoe for.oatsj then Mr* 
nips. 

Mr. Bullock, at Caycrsfield, observes, that tbisgtass 
IB one great staple of their stonebrash soil, and exce^- 
ihjgly ustfiil. On new groynds it lasts fonrteen M fi^ 
(liMi years, ^at after beipg so^n thrice, only Wfeo Ci 



'ftgllt. Tbey break H np for oats, then tomitiB : sctetie 
jiare and born, but it is not coramon. 

Near Witney it lasts now not more than eight or 
•nine years ; formerly longer. Tbej break it up by 
paring and burning for turnips, which are always 
g(Mxl. The grass is all mown, and the ronen eaten by 
lambs : the hay, and all other hay, given to sheep* 
. Mr. Seeker has one-seventh of his arable under this 
grass, which, upon poor stonebrasb, he thinks move 
profitable than the common tillage course ; but not so 
on better soils. 

As far as Mr. Davis's observation goes, he does not 
-think that it will succeed on rcd*land — oa stonebrash, 
incomparable. Perhaps the want of leases may be the 
reason of the farmers' breaking it up sooner than they 
would do, were they in that respect differently situ- 
ated. 

^^ As I have not before said any thing of sainfoin, I 
shall here give my opinion of its utility, which is cerp 
tainly very great where there is not a good proportion 
of pasture or meadow land annexed to the arable, and 
is the best substitute now in use, the product being as 
laige, and, if cut young, equal in quality for almost 
any purpose, to hay cut off the best meadow or pasture 
land : the lattermath is also very excellent for weaning 
lambs, for milking cows, and almost any other kind 
of stock that require to be kept well. The plant will 
generally continue in perfection for four or five years ; 
and if the land is fresh, and natural for this kind of 
seed, it will go as far as six or seven years, when it 
will begin to decline. Care should be taken not to feed 
it too hard with sheep in the autumn, as that will be 
apt to damage the plant; but it is usual to depasture 
it with sheep one year, at least, before it is broke up. 

o4 The 



Tbe best met^ofl' of breaktag up old BaiDfcHB, or' old imi 
down laod, is by paring and burning, which should 
be constantly followed by a crop of turnips ; the grand 
object in breaking up old sainfoin, or old down land, 
being to get tbe land in as firm a stale as postiibtc before 
it is 8own with corn, which cannot be done by any 
other niesus so well as by turnips, and it has been 
found by experience the best means of procuring a crop 
of them. The objections lo paring and burning, in ray 
opinion, are futile, it having been in practice upon tbe 
Cotswold hills of Oxfordiihirc and Gloucestei^Iiu-c for 
time immemorial, and no visible inconTCnicnce ba^ ap* 
" peared ; unless where it has l)een repeated every ten, 
. tifleen, or twenty years, which is certainly too often, 
i hbye one farm in particular, of IJie lightest stonebtasH 
toil, wjiere it.ha^ been in constant practice for near 40 
years, and is perhaps at this time in the highest slatf3.<^B 
of caltivaticMi, of any land of the some aatu!« .)ir IIimS 
county of Oxford." — R. Wilis. 

This noble plant is probably cultivated upon ereiy 
soil in Oxfordshire v/hicb is tit for it ; it is one of tho 
most distiagnisbing features of the husbandry of the 
county: the cnUivation is well understood, and Tety 
snccesefully practised ; and though in s^me districts it 
ii Imiken up sooner than perhaps it ought to be, yet 
this is probably the result, not so much ofawantof 
iindicrstanding the value of the plant j as of the waiut of 
leases. After a certain number of years' growth, a couf • 
siderable benefit is made by breaking it up ; and a te- 
nant, apprehensive of quitting his farm, will not be 
very ready to forego the early acquisition of such ad- 
vantage, lest tbe benefit should, ifhehadmorcpatioice, 
accrue to another : it is thus that the want of leases is ' 
frit in tbe regular slaRding^cultivalioii of the farn). 

The 
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The preparation for the plant by tamipfl-«-the quantit/ 
of seed sown — the attention to keep sheep from it. at 
improper seasons for feeding — the yery high idea they 
liave of the value of the hay, and the conviction they 
feel of the propriety of breaking it up by paring and 
burning, and this without taking apy extraordinary, 
number of corn crops in consequence of it — altogether 
prove the cultivation of it to be perfectly well under- 
stood in this county^ In the Burford district, the hav" 
ing one-seventh of the arable land under sainfoin, is a 
scaleof applying this crop that does great honour to 
ihe enlightened farmers of that vicinity. Sdnfoin is 
pretty well understood in some parts of Norfolk ; but 
where are we to go in that county to find a seventh of 
the arable undier this plant t 



SECT. XXI. LUCEBN. 

Mr. Freeman, of Fawley-court, has three acres of 
lucern, which, though very much neglected, yielded 
this year two good cuttings ; sufficient to prove, that 
the soil is very well adapted to this plant. 

Mr. Sotham informs me, that it has been found that 
stonebrash soil will yield lucern. Mr. Price had itat 
Wootton : he mowed it three times a year, and it gave 
a great burthen ; but it was manured every year. 

Mr. Thomas Payne, at Drayton, shewed me, on a 
border, the remains of a piece of lucern, which were 
sufficient to prove, that the red-laud district is well 
adapted to the culture of this plant, of which, indeed^ 
no doubt could be entertained. 

There is none in the part of the county south of Oxy 

ford 5 



kncmn hdrsrs eat tlio first growth of it, but wonlil mrt 
trmch llie Becond. Any person engaged in bucIi in> 
^■itMif iriU often liaTB occaeioif tor niark 1 
ttatnMiliidi stare. 




^ . ii^. !Faae, kf Sywnulejr , drilled it. ip a fit;I(I ot rei; 
poor luidj and femdit of sach use in feeding cowb, 
tbacn^ a>d fifft tW hjpbasa very bigli opinion of it. 
■ AsflorerdieB-, sod a teodencjr in sainfoin to Bhortca 
itsdaration, nny grass tkat is suitable totfae^e k 
comes an object of consequence to every farmer, .'a^ 



SECT. XXIll. — BUBNET; 

Mb. Turner, near Burfbrd, had 15 acm ; bnt it did 
not answer like sainfoin. 

Mr. Large, of Bradwell, also tried it ; bat I could 
not kam with what sncocss, as, uufortunatelyy Iw was 
absent vhm I called at his house. 



JSTSJCJLUS CICER. 

Ofs^Uthe plants in the Botanic Garden at Oxford 

<viewcd in September, through the very friendly and 

bbliging attention of Dr. Williams, the professor), tbe 

two which were most promising were, the Bunias Ori- 

entalfM 
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t^taKs (wliich I have had for some time in cultitaiioa 
at firadfidd), and the Astragalus cicer. 



RHXJB4RB. 

Mr. Thomas Payne, of Drayton, in the rich red- 
land district, has rhubarb four years old, three yenrs^ 
two years, and one year : it is planted in squares of 
four or five feet, and kept clean. He conceives that 
lome of the older roots weigh half a hundred weight, 
and he has been offered 2(f. a pound for it green ; thinks 
he can get St/. : if so, no crop can pay better. 



SECT. XXIV. — HOPS. 

Sir C Willoughby has had a hop plantation of 
five acres for 27 years, that have produced him from 
DO crop at all, Xo 18cwt. per acre ; and the price lias 
been almost as variable as the produce : when he had 
18cwt. they sold at dnlyS/. 3^. per cwt. ; last year 
(1806) he had 4 cwt. and the price was 7/. 7^. : one 
year, 14^.14^. His main object in this cultivation has 
been a home market for his ash-poles^ of which he hati 
a plantation, which thus pays him 3/. per acre per an- 
num. The soil, a sandy loam. His expenses have 
been, every thing included, 30/. per acre. All labour 
he pays by the day, except picking, for which \\d. 
per bushel. Average produce, 5 cwt. The means of 
Teufswing the plantation is, to grub up a space, and 
plant an equal space every year. In order that the cul* 
tttre may not rob the farm, iSir Christopher buys tags from 
London £6r a partial manuring of the hilb ; this he hai 

done 



.^M#tii^«^Mi>^Of ^*i^aMjBia^ but lie thinks 
t&qrbaTeatendtecgr teciiMUieiiiiUCTr. Some stable 
Avagj but not neuly m much' u of ran. This ^ear 

Mr. Hi^mid, ctfWatliiigttw,«lmiBa considornble 
toewer', oHslibbc^uiiianiiiey Mnd with great cSccl ; 
they' aniO'itionf R drenialr, tbtl if more of tUem be 
■prevttlHmofaslKt (Ifi or 80 boibdi per acrcj, th« 
eoDi will be lud. fimoi wkMH. 



It U iwt 40 Tcin agTiinoe erer;' cottage at Batdoa 
had a plot of hemp, and all mumfiutTucd into Un«i 
iat their own di«utamption, icHili^ «h&t thfy could 
Ipaie : at pTeaeot, no. sodi thing ; the lost was | 
ip ahoat, dx ynn li{;o. 



nCT. XXTI. — FLAX. 

EiQBT or nine yian patt, there wai a connderaUs 
quantity of flax laited at Water Eaton, Hamptoo, and 
Yardington, on boggj land ; and good wheat got after 
it by Mr. CoclcBi &c.. ; but at present there is none. 
A very singular buBbandiy, however, in this Tiditity, ' 
has been the culture of this plant for the object pf seed , 
for the sole purpose of fattening bullocks : the high 
price of linseed-cake occasioned this management, 
which answered well. , The flax was watered, and 
dressed as in the common way ; but the object of th* 
caltivatioa was the seed for live slock. 
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GRASS LAND. 



SECT. I.— MEADOWS. 

**THE open-field meadows are often situated a 
considerable distance from the villages, ahd besides^ 
generally lying in very narrow slips and parcels, ar^ 
frequently even in lots changeable every year. These 
common meadows seldom receive any assistance of ma« 
nure, because the arable lands consume the whole of 
the manure in the preparation for the wheat crop. 
There is alto another reason why the common meadows 
arc neglected in this respect, because the after-feed is 
the property of all the occupiers in the parish at large. 
And to this circumstance may be attributed another ill 
consequence, which is, that in meadows where there is 
no fixed time for turning in the cattle, the grass is suf- 
fered to stand so long, in order to obtain as much bulk 
as possible, that though there may be a considerable 
quantity J yet the quality is very inferior, having stood 
till the nutritive juices are dried away. The greater 
part of tliese meadows are near rivers, and are situated 
so low, as to be overflowed occasionally after hasty 
rains, and now and then even in hay time, insomuch^ 
that the crops are either entirely swept away, or so 
greatly damaged as to be of little value, except for 
littering the farm-yards. This overflowing is accounted 
to improve the meadows, when the water does oot con- 

tinut 
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tinue long' enough to chill the grasses, so much as to 
destroy the more valuable sorts, and to cause a success' 
sion of aquatic plants, of inferior value, to take their 
places. 

** And though there id a variety of opinions, whe- 
ther the improvement is greater from foul or clear wa- 
ter, yet the most probabljf opinion is, that it is the 
spirit -which the land imbibes from the water that brings 
on a fermentation, and promotes vegetation ; and there^ 
fore, when the water has become foul by running over 
poor soils, that spirit is in some measure gone^ unless in 
ihe case of its having passed over arable or other landf 
which have been manured, and bringing with it a cer« 
tain portion of such manures, which settles and reniaint 
on the land. But where the current is less rapid, aii4 
the water becomes more stagnant, the greatest ipjurjr 
takes place; and therefore, the embanking of this ki^4 
of meadow land, so that the water might be admitted 
or kept out at pleasure, and keeping the rivers and 
principal water-courses pro»3crly cleansed, would be ^ 
very great improvement*/' 

" A very large tract of valuable meadow land in Ox^ 
fordshire and Northamptonshire, on the banks of the 
river Chcrwell, has been much injured, and in many 
places spoilt, by a navigable canal made immediately 
above its level, and, from Banbury to Oxford, very ill 
executed: tlie extent from the first-mentioned place 
to t^here the canal leaves the meadows, is about 20 
niihs. It is rendered extremely boggy by the conti- 
nual oozing of the water through its banks ; and, in 
^i u of mcadow-grajrses of the best quality, with which 
it before abounded, is now over-run by caltha paluslrU 
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(lyiafsh marigo1c])> and other aquatic plants. This evil| 
iif pot remedied, will increase daily." — 3IS. Annot. 

At Water £iUon is the bi^t grass land in thecpunty ; 
it ifi under dairies. I exaipint^d these' fine meadows^ 
and found tbeir appearance afid stock io justify th« 
character I had heard of them ; but they are subject tot 
fiuoinier floods, which sometimes do much mischief,; 
insomuch, that Mr. Rowland has had five hundred 
pounds' worth of hay lost, or greatly damaged, in a 
single season. However, these meadows are said to 
have Ictt at 40^. an acre^ 40 years ago ; but every one 
knows, that meadows have not increased in rent equall/ 
^ith various other lands : their produce has been 
rivalled by most of the modern improvements, and co* 
vering the hills of calcareous countries with sainfoia^ 
has given a new value to them, somewhat at the ex« 
pense of all the meadows of a district: many of thes« 
^re^ however, said to lett at 3L per acre. 

At North Weston, in the rich district of ThamCp 
they, mow tbeir meadows twiqe a-year, without, any 
manure being spread on them; and this practice is 
deemed prejudicial. These meadows ^are subject to 
summer floods. 

Mr. Tuckwell, of Cignet, like his neighbours, has 
very little permanent grass of any kind ; but being sen- 
sible of the great utility of kept grass, he preserves a 
part of his seeds from the beginning of August, to 
feed with sheep in the spring, and iiuds the benefit of 
the practice very great. 

*^ Herbage, — The plants that constitute meadow 
land, differ according to the variety of soils ; some 
being more the native produce of clay — others of 
loamy; sandy, or moory grounds ; and again, they 

vary 
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yary according to the dryness or wetness of the soiI« 
But the following account of two meadowS) examined 
at South Leigh, contains the most predominant planii 
and grasses that are fcmnd in tlie meads of this comity^ 
with this difference', that in various soils, some of ti^r 
kinds are more abundant than others. 

^^ The first was a meadow, which was sometimes^ 
Overflowed, wherein the grasses were, 

1. Alopecurus pratensis^ Meadow foxtail. 

2. Poa trhialisj Rough-stalk meadow-grass* 

3. Festucajluitansy Floating fescue. 

4. Poa pratensis^ Smooth-stalkmeadow-grass. 
17. Cfirex paniceoy Pink-headed sedge-grass. 
18- Carex gracilis^ Slender sedge-grass. 

*^ The leguminous plants were, 

5. TrifoUum repens^ Dutch, or white clover. 

6. 7V//b/2e/m/rflgr?/erw»?,Strawberry-headed trefoil. 

7. Vida cracca^ Bush vetch. 

14. Pucedanum silaiis^ Meadow sulphur-wort. 

" The general meadow plants wefe, 

8. Plantago lanccohita^ Narrow-leaved plantain. 
J). Sanguisorha offici nails ^Grcaicx burnet. 

10. Leoniodon (Z2//2/;/<;?rt/e3 Autumnal dandelion. 

11. Spircea tdmaria^ Meadow sweet. 

12. Thalictrumjlaxumy Meadow rue. 

13. Sccdnosa siiccisa^ Devil's bit. 

15. Prunella rnlgarisy Self-lieal. 

16. Rhiananihus crisla- } f^ ^^^„ ^„+n^ 

j^ Loin men rattle. 

gain, 3 

^* By numbering: tlie above it is intended to shew, in 
i^hat estiiuation tiic herbage may be held of each, be- 
ginning with No. J ; so that those pastures which 
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abound most with the higher numben, may be con- 
sidered as of little value. For instance: No. 14 is bod 
and hot to the taste, and No. 17 and No. ISare of 
little value, being the efiect of neglect of draining and 
manuring, by which methods they are got rid of. 

^' In another meadow, which was moist^ but ndt 
Jloodedy the grasses were, 

1. Alopecurus pratensis^ Meadow foxtail. 

9. Poa tmialisy Rough-stalk meadow-grass. 

S. PoapraienstSj Smooth-stalk meadow-grass. 

4. Fesiuca pratensiSf Meadow fescue. 

^^ The leguminous plants were, 

5. Trifolium repensy Dutch, or white clover, 

6. Trifolium pratense^ Meadow trefoil. 

7. Lathy rus pratensis, Meadow vetch. 
,8. Lotus corniculatusy • Bird's-foot trefoil. 

IS. Pucedanum silausy Meadow sulphur-wort. 
14. Ranunculus repensy Meadow crowfoot. 

** The general meadow plants were, 

9. Plantago lanceolata, Narrow-leaved plantain. 

10. Sanguisorba officinalis yBnmei (purple-headed) *. 

1 1 . Leoniodon taraxicum. Dandelion. 
-13. Spirasa ulmariay Meadow sweet. 

** The foregoing account of herbage may be consi- 
dered as comprehending thie most general only, amongst 
the numberless plants and grasses with which meadow 
•land and pastures abound. But there are in this county- 
two capital collections of them ; one at North Aston^ 

^ * ^ This i^ the bumet oa wet land, beinjf different from the ^erium, 
cr buFQet ob Jry land, which bears a green head, and 1$ the species that 
u eoltiyated.'* 
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tlie other in tfic Uutaiiical Garden at Oxfuttl ; bikI | 
tnay be cansidercd as an acquisition to the public^ tlii^ 
the present Professor of Boleiny bus attctHliHi mui 
to the British grasnes, and from wliose sujierior kiiovl 
ti'clge of IIk qmriitii^ of plants and grosses, intich laMf 
be expected. 

" At Norlh Aston are to he sera above a hundrri 
specimens of difllicnl grasses, togetlier with aboi 
twelve hundred plants. Tlie gstrdeii ibi tlieii<}uHici:i 
admirably nell constructed, and all are kept in excf 
lent order. One of Ibcse plants is parlicuUily twrthj 
of notice, namely, (lie Festuca oviaa vivipere, bruu|^ 
from llie top of Snowtlon ; it is of a vi^ry »utritii)| 
quality for sheep, and is said to abound in Spain, a* 
to contribute in producing the fine wool of that cou| 

fy- 

'* As it is very miiterial and desirable to bring ^ 
lurage 1o perffclion on arable tajids, I sliall b^ Ie&^ 
before I quit the subject of grasses, to mention a d 
species of r3'e-grass ; and thoiigli io tio tli is I most put I 
alittle bej-ortd Ifae bounds of thu county, ItMt^ 
dj^lttsloa will be^KCiued on accobntof theiiq 
of the occasion, jis I ua fully convinced, fi 
observations, at vi^rioua seasons, thst lhe.£ran is i| 
t)0)?.^hBa a raapifest superiority overthe com 
Jl»lipfjJd.ai|(oi)e ^otcd, that-lb^Bpot wbfixel^^,^, 
.fjhit.^ra^ qA N<>ithleach, inGlo|Ke8terwtnp,i-,^^l)gf 
fiii.^I|qw^ fl(o;ret})^«h ki^^t with ,whicn ^. '^'f4^ti9ltilf 
^ct;0^;P^ford8liiFe, about Burford,,abovnd*.,,.. f.t,i 

" The excellencies peculiar to this species ot .tjlh 
gtass are the foUowiug : ■ ■ , . 

" Ist, Tliat in the autumn, when (he otlieisoctt Ml 
become of a lUBact faue> vithcied and decayed, and 
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produce little feed, this is luxuriant and growing, the 
tnfts thereof spreading over more than twice the space 
of ground that the common sort does. 

** 2dly, That it will remain in the, ground for seven 
or eight years, or more, depending on the quality of 
the land ; whereas the other sort will not continue above 
one or two years, which is too short a time to give suf- 
ficient rest to the poorer sorts of land. 

** Sdly, A particular advantage arises by its being 
liained up about Michaelmas, or before, whereby it 
will grow at all open times during the winter, and pro- 
duce a valuable pastuirage for the ewes and lambs in 
the spring of the year, when thie turnips are gone. 

^^ The merit of discovering and cultivating this grass 
is to be attributed to that ingenious and intelligent far- 
mer at Northleach, whose attention to the breed of 
sheep has made his name so well known to the public. 
It first attracted his notice by continuing amongst sain- 
foin which had stood seven years ; the seed was there- 
fore first selected from this sort, and from time to time 
multiplied, till the cultivator has been able to accom- 
modate many of his friends, and the public (who have 
now found out its value), with considerable quantities 
of the seed: but not so much as has been lately re- 
quired, 50 quarters having been sent for in one order 
in 1792, when the whole that was raised that year did 
not exceed 16 quarters. It therefore seems to be of 
public utility, that this valuable seed should be dis- 
posed of in smaller quantities, in order that it may be 
more universally dispersed ; and it has been the advice 
of several gentlemen, well-wishers to improvements in 
agriculture, to raise the price to lO^. 6d. per bushel', 
incilttding new sacks to send it in, which would have 
the good effect of causing those farmers to save seed 
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"who now feed it off under an expectation of procurin^^ 
more seed from ilio same place, at the original price of 
5s* per bushel ; and the cultivator is undoubtedly en* 
titled to such an advance, for his attention to the public 
interest, in selecting, cultivating, and preserving the 
seed* One bushel is suflicient to sow an acre ; and as 
the plant comes up weak the first year, jit is advisable 
to sow it amongst com, in order that the weeds may 
not get the better of it ; or it may be sown amongst 
turnips, hoeing it in. But if the land is intended to 
be a permanent greensward, a mixture of the Dae^ 
fi/lis glomerata^ ox rough cocksfoot-grass, wooU 
prove beneficial, the set^'d of which is- now selecting 
also by the same person *." 

'VI have to remark, that whether grasses or other 
kerjl^age, they demand to be supplanted by a whole* 
some herbage. It is very questionable if the sheep ever 
find an inclination to an unwholesome herbagey but 
from a degree of necessity, impelled by an unsatisfied 
nppetile. 

" 1 once lost the least ailing and most sprightly horse 
I ever possessed, hy his cropping, early in thespripg, 
the new shoots of Ihe monkshood. 

" It may not be unuseful to commemorate, that this 
horse escaped out of his stable one night into a little 
compartment wlicre grew various plants, all which he 
cropt close to the ground, save this monkshood : I 
hence mistakingly reasoned, that his instinct of its 
baneful qnnlity would be to him a constant preserva- 
tion. F^cwral evenings af(er this he broke out again, 
cropt tJie monkshood, and iii a few hours was seized 
with pains that made him outrageous. At length, 

• Original Report. 
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iy ftc. Vfcre mged dbvn his gullet : be languisbiscl a 
fdrr days, and died. Still the grass alladcd io^ the bane * 
of sheep, may not be detrimental in its native quality ; ' 
but may, at a length of time, be a receptacle of the ova 
of pbmicious insects, vhich afterwards hatch into a 
yermicnlar stated ' and insinuate themselves into the vital * 
8^t of animal life*. This, 1 cMceive, is not a new' 
theory ; but whether the rank green herbage is rendered 
nialignant by time, or become the receptacle of perni- 
cious seeds (eggs), either circumstance demands an ' 
earl^ cropping, manuring, or eradication ; hence the' 
certain salubrity of ditching the soil, and every species ' 
of aifiihing."— JI/SJ Jnmt. Mr. Wagsiaffey of Ban- 
bury. 

^^ There can be no doubt that divers meadows are ' 

• • • 

not productive of suitable herbage, through that ne» 
gleet' of improvement which, in certaifa periods of the 
year, is practicable on all, and in course, those sub- 
jected io inundation : for want of this improvement, 
w^s^ sometimes odcnpy an eighth part, and some- 
timers nearly a fourth part,' of those most profitiable 
grounds : when they may be in the hands of (hose who 
are determined to rednce, to eradicate those useless, 
and, in an agricultural sense, pernicious weeds ; such' 
are the meadow sweet, rue, crowfoot, &c. The ca- 
rexes, indeed, multiply greatly; but the wholesome 
vrill, generally speaking, be paramount over them : 
but those I have mentioned, particularly the Spirdsa 
ulmaria^ will doroiheer over every grass and trefoil at 
length, to their exclusion from the scite they possessed. 



* ** I conceive the hotu in the stomach of hones have a similar oiigin^ 
and which are the source of diseases of difTcrent names, that often destroy 
that useful quadruped.** 
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^^ This gentleman has judiciously remarked, that hj 
draining and manuring they may be got rid of. Drain- 
ing alone will M^eaken, and may destroy them, and 
manuring encourage the grasses to a predominance over 
their overwhelming 4i(Ivcrsaries ; but a ,s|iort and cer« 
tain cure of the perennial weeds, of which those 1 have 
mentioned are a part, is by llie spade or the plough ; 
first premising, that the ditches should be cleansed, 
apd their contents applied to the upland arable ; thea 
taking off a crop of hay, and a while feeding the after* 
math. No doubt but the land. is now well drained, 
perhaps the ditches are dry, and. the ploughs can then 
traverse to their edge ; and where the plough cannot 
safely go, the spade more effectually answers, as on the 
edges of ditches and unopened rivulets. The meadow 
s\^eet and rue predominate, and to whicli may be added 
the willow herbs (Epilobrium p'aluslre and hirsu* 
thum) ; these severally turn the edge of the scythe, and 
lie an unused lumber where they fall. The spade or 
the plough may thus eradicate the encumbercrs of the 
ground for ages past : perhaps a second or cross 
ploughing may be practised, before the late autumnal 
rain prevents that operation, and subjecting to frosts 
the roots and seeds of Iheir various tribes. In fine, the 
turned up soil may be harrowed once, twice, or thricp, 
by the middle of April. But before I proceed, I shall 
take the liberty of mentioning my own experiment with 
two portions of low meadow, that were not only flowed 
over by the winter floods, but on which water rested 
during iJie spring months. A graduated channel to an 
adjoining run of water, drained mucli of the water 
away ; but from the long habit of its resting, most of 
tliose weeds mentioned by Mr. Davis, domineered over 
the scanty grass that grew. I opened ditches, ploughed 

them 



tliem as I hare proposed, and laid potatoes in sets on 
the harrowed surface, with a small portion of rotten 
dung on each set* J opened pathways :by shovelKng 
the mould, till these prominences appeared like ant* 
bills. Indeed, both parties were considerably proStic- 
live ; their product has been in request, as preferable ■. 
ill flavour to the strain from whence they were. raised* 
l.m&y be excused repeating, that the greatest part of 
tliesegiew where only beggary (our provincial tcnii . 
ibr such weeds as have been adYcrted to) grewbefoir. > 
^^ There ia bd doubt with me, but that the Oxford*' . 
shire meadows may be thus reclaimed. Fotatoeft aie : 
now in much estimation for man and beast ; but it. has > 
not appeared iQ me tliat they are frequent in that 
county, where its inhabitants may find occasionally the 
best succedaneum for bread ; and if they grow a super* 
fluity, it is well known that swine n^y be aided, if not 
fattened, with them, and the bullock equally pro* 
motcd. Besides, the new Canal, now led through two* 
thirds of the county, renders a freightage easy to the 
metropolis, where they are in certain demand. To 
liuish this long artide : afler the requisite summer* 
loeings for the potatoes, clean crops of wheat, oats, and 
even barley, may be obtained ; or if there is an object 
that they should revert again to pasture, selected seeds 
from the best native grasses apd trefoils will ptospe* 
Tously grow on the purified soil, more abundant, as 
more unblended with any unwanted production.*'— n 
MS. Annot. Mr. Wagsiaffcy of Banhurif^ . 
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SECT. II.— PASTURES. 

^< Thb enclosed pasture or meadow land, is chiefly 
confined to the middle part of the county, near to Ox- 
ford, -where there is a pretty large tract of deep rich 
soil ; from the pasturage of which, besides the quantity 
of butter made, which Js. considerable, a great nuipbcF 
of calves are suckled, and the veal sent to the London 
market. On various parts of this district there are 
some oxen, cows, and sheep fatted. As much of this 
tract of land lies wet, a very great improvement is ex- 
perienced by under-draining both pasture and arable, 
-which is done in various methods ; though none is so 
generally approved, or so durable, as the drains that 
are made with stone, where it is to be procured. The 
process of under-draining being expensive, it is not so 
universally practised as it might be, especially wh^re 
tenants have no leases ; but I have often known land- 
lords contribute to tliis expense. The Essex mode of 
under-draining, which has been introduced in some 
places by gentlemen on their respective farms, is found 
to answer best. Many of the pasture grounds are full 
of ant-hills, and tlic herbage growing 4hcrcon is coarse, 
and refused by the cattle, who will be much reduced 
for feed before they will touch it, even when the young, 
grass shoots up amongst the old, which is dry and 
withered*." 

The best feeding land is found on tlie banks of tlic 
three rivers, the Thame, tlic Isis, and the ('licrwell ; 
but the lowest meadows are subject to floods, which 

* Original Rf nort. 
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8Q8Mtiaiefl.caiises>miich damage, by covoiagibo late in 
the- springs • 

The grass lands at Waterpeny, under cows, are 
495. to 60#. rent, 

'At Waterstock, enclosed pasturage for^coifs chiefljr 
prevails: in general, the application is to the daiiy. 
The grass lands are good, and lett for miles together, 
the ndcadows at 50^. and the pasture grounds at 405. 
Thoyloowvtwo tons an acre the first growth, and one 
ton the second ; but these second crops reckoned bad 
for the linnd. 



SECT. III. LAYING DOWN TO GRASS. 

Mr. Blake, at Hampton, has laid down a field with 
grass-seeds, sown alone in. August: the success very 
good, , 

Captain I^echmere, of His Majesty *s shipDreadnought^ 
laid down a field to grass at Middle Aston ; and being, 
advised to mow it the first, second, and third year, 
followed the advice, and nearly spoilt it. It was fed 
for one or two years more, and pared and burnt for 
turnips.; after which, barleys and with that crop^ 
crested dogstail, and some other clean separate seeds. 
It has been fed this (the- first) year, and any person 
i¥Ould suppose it had been down seven years, ^o full, 
thick, and luxuriant is the crop. The business is done 
for duration, and well done. 

On the enclosure of the parish, Mr. Edmonds pared 
and burnt an allotment of the common, and took two 
crops, of turnips in succession : the soil, a moory sur- 
face on a gravel bottom* Fed off with sheep, and 

sowed 
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s»wed nith seeds in May, ^^(hoat any cwn, rye-gxam, 

hops, or honFjsnckle. Very g:oad keep in aodamns 
afliTvv^rdo, alniDdnocr. Tfaere arc sprts -wlien; (lie 
biiKoiTi is malmy, and not grave! — not pwooft for tbe 
'Wfilcr la get off i on theac the grasses do nut lIoDfish so 
TK-lt, Bi>» coiBC »u enrljf. 

Mr. M'iirrWKT, at Bloxham, in 1806, laid down 
IwoxcKsaiuJ ii liulf with meiMlow fiscue; and witb 
Ihesecd oZ it, foartivn more thia year (1807) : Dotcb 
c)oy«r .irittt it. 

Mr. Foster, at Bignal, tbis yenr (I807>IaiadDwB a 
krgefielJ to grass, by fallowing [ill July, and then 
•owing white ciorer and liay-wH'diJ. I did iiot see ao 
omission in llie piirt of bis farm tbul I waUicd oTcr, l»t 
Ibcopglopt of not runnipgoYCF t(iis.ficlil to cijl oiTafew 
««?(l3, urhi(.-h ncrc left to rit.e too liigb-. itbasafull 
pltULt of'grasB, 

Altbep^uor a neir Iaj come op wrat the Erit year, doeinCittlira 
wealoms ot ihe jjant proceed ftnni idc cniU quantily sown ? Ti it 
aJvEs36te lo low com amonssl ii ? Will com, bj being sown antcngit 
ibe grass-seetli, occasion them lo come np wn>ngrr; and w3i it not 
liijWr (Innr a |Eirt of thu nuuridunent which «uj;ht to gnlo the lupporc 
d£ the grans f If weeds grow up, will it aal: be best, if ihcy areniciias 
Hiarlock, to draw them up byfhehand; andif dnclca and (hinles, hj 
meani of an innrnment ; and c:in these operaCiims be perfonned so -weD 
vnth a rom crop i I incline to the opinion of laying down grabi^oeda 
■without a crop of com, accoidiog to the plan of Mr, Majendie, related 
ill the Aonala of Agricuiturc— i)r. SJi(is>/fc 

In dry slonebrasii grouiiil, such 3> we ubacrve about Burford, migjhl 
sat ibe Cyncsi^nii neruln-i, or blue-crtiTed dogstail-grass, be introdaced 
with ndyanlnge ? This flowers the earlint of all our British grames, arid, 
from its appearance in the garden, prumisesto fumi»K a good crc^. — Di. 
Siltiarf,. 

The number of Eriliih planH Rowing in Oifordjliije does not amixuit 
to more than 1200 ; of these, a very considerable part hM been daned 
by botanbils ondcrihe title of Crypfs^imh. Some of these art ihe object 
of agricukura! bqiiiry. The Dumber of British grsssea is not very large. 
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tnd the knowledge of consideraU j lest than a hundred plants, would 
enable the agricultuiitt to make experiments with botanical accuracyv 
Thus, for want of this botanical accuracy, we are often told, in our best 
writers on agriculture, that bumet giows as well on wet as dry land. 
TbiB confusion has arisen from the same English name having been given 
to two difierent plants. The Pohrhm tangmnrba grows on dry calcareous 
•oils, on which the sainfoin delights; the SamgifiMrhm fgkinaUs grows in 
moist meadows,-or such as have been occasionally flooded. — Dr^Sikborpt, 
A new species of ryegrass — ^would not this word be more accurately 
written rojhgrass ; as the name is taken from the French ivrai^ from the 
intoxicating quality the seeds of some sorts of this kind of grass possess ? 
Ilie term rye-grasa seems to denote its bemg a species of Btetkt or ry^ 
M> w^ch it has ^o affinity^^JDr. Sikhorpt, 
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''^ l^ftt^.^WttHiii^^'^fiM^M orcTiiirJwMth'OCtfli" 
Plied ten acrOf'^iid at pieieni nine, pkitled about ^0 
ycm.ago. ReliM cooatenlly made cUlcr, except for 
one jmty when he lold the apples for iOOl. la 1806 
he iii|ide.99 hogsbeadi. Six years ago, one tree gave 
thiee liogibeads, aiid another was as good. The appb 
ia Uie br«id<iK»ed'pippin ;. the produce, on an average, 
. ii ajilOTe SO bogsbeads. The advantage has been sucb, 
aa to indace him to phint five acres more. 

Mr. Knapp, M. P. for Abington, has an acre wkI a 
half, the apples of which sold this year (1807) for 35/. ; 
another, at Kidiington, for 35 guineas. Last'ycar 
the price was 30t. ; but tbe year before, no crop. In 
one of these orchards, a single walnut-tree it reckoned 
at 5/. &t, of the money. 

Tbe Earl of Shrewsbury's coDserratory is very gfceli 
well placed, and sheltered from every thing hut ibe 
sun : S18 feet long ; the central division 80 feet long, 
SO wide, and 15 high. It is highly productire: 3S 
peach and nectarine trees have yielded about 60 dozen 
ooeach tree, or above 15,800, and peaches of 14oz. 
weight : the vines, 6800 bunches. 
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THE pKoduce of tbe woodB at Stdkcndiarch is 
il0 vpcr cecit. deiueier than it was 90 yean ago, jurisi^ig, 
ia ^TCfA iiieasuve, .from ihe ooamber 4;hat bave inett 
l^mlUbed up* The mative has been, the conveisinn i^ 
jLhe stock growing on the land into money : the interest 
of the price, and the rant of the land in arable, together 
pay fiir better 4haB the wood. 

At WfNvnsley, the large beecfa-^trees measure as tiin« 
I)er, axid the smaller go as poles of half a load, orSS 
f^ : these .may be 90 or S5 years old. Twenty years 
«go, tlie price was 8^. 6J., now 94^. the half load. 
Their profit now is considerable ; but if there is a £iir 
itock of trees, so is the temptation to grub : for a oom- 
mon i^er is from 90/. to 35/. par acre, and to leave the 
land grabbed for the plough ; thus the produce is sold 
lit SO or S5 years* put chase, and the land kept. If the 
nnoney is invested at five per centv the profit, in such 
cases of grubbing, is decided at the first blush. But 
same woods are on such steep declivities, that the land 
is good for little in any other application : the account j 
however, stands good, as cutting all does not neces* 
sarily iniply grubbing: it may continue,' wood de^ 
manding patience. - . j 

Mr. Fane pays great attention to the trimming of htt 
txees^ to kad and keep them as erect as p&ssiUe^ 4hat 

.X ^spread* 
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a spreading growth may not drip on, and check tlie 
younger succession wliicli iife saved from seedlings, if 
possible. Tile best litng of doing it is that of thinning: 
the value of the faggots more than pays the expense — 
6s. per 100, and tliey sell for 12s. He has invented a 
very useful tool for trimming small spray — a bill-liook 
on a long pule, the end of which is a blade, and cuts ; 
thb takes Ihcm off smooth, without any tearing. 

Sir C Willoughby has 300 acres of beech woods on 
the Cbiltern hills, which are cut at 40 years growth : 
they are thinned once iu seven years. The price at 
which the wood is sold has risen, in SO years, from 
9x. Sd. to 2Ss. When the woods are bought for grub- 
bing, the purchasers, though thoy contract to do it, 
do not in iiict half eflect it, and therefore it must be 
done after them. The price is not more than 21s. per 
load, but varying by nearness to the river. These 
woods are not titheable ; but this depends, in a mea- 
Bure, on the ohl stools being grubbed up : for under- 
wood (legally, that which shoots from a stub) is tithe- 
able, wliatevcr the age may be. 

The Bisliop of Durham, at Mungwell, possesses 
beech woods, which are managed in the thinning system 
at SO years gr»wtli,andpay him about as well as letting 
the contiguous arable land. No woods of any extent 
have been grubbed up in that vicinity. Although some 
Oxfordshirii decisions have exempted beech woods from 
pour-rates, his Lordship continues to pay them, dis- 
approving of such exemption. 

The present Duke of Marlborough planted the great 
belt ai Blenheim, the extent. of which is .13 niilest 
amongst all the plantatious there, I remarked a great 
v^nt of tbiimiog. ' 

. ftic* FniU informed me, that fbe Duke of Marlbo^ - 
.' -. TOIlgb*« . 
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ttnigh'*6 woods are in general cut at from twelve to foar^ 
teen years growth : cold at 40 braid tlie acre^ or fow 
poles square — sold ail standing. A price fixed oa everjr 
lot, and tbej draw lot« for it ; thej do not see or know 
the priee, onlj the number of the lot, and the number of 
the braids. From I^. Qd. to 5^. a braid, the bujer 
cutting it, and doing what thcj please to clear it hgr 
Midsummer, and pay for it then from 3t. to 10/. an 
acre ; then draw the timber. To leave samplers tcUow^ 
twelve to the acre ; allow Id, each for all left. Thej 
must grow from acorns, on account of maliin^ the besi 
timber ; and every year plant in November, by the 
side of bushes of last year'^s growth ; and they are draww 
up, and do best. Did this from observing in th^ fo- 
ra(t, tliat a bush often nurses up an oak. The forest 
does not pay more than 6s, per acre : he is of opinion, 
that it would answer to grub up many; the expense^ 
Is* a pole^ or 8/. per acre. lie has had it done, and 
cultivated, first crop, oats, seven or eight quarters; 
then beans, but blighted, and much straw; and two 
quarters and a half of barley, and very good ; then 
seeds, good and great one year ; then wheat, and good. 
The roots pay about one half. Sir. Brown, of Kid- 
lington, did it also, and it answered well on SO acres. 

The late and present Mr. Strattou planted at Tew,. 
on a scale and plan that decorates that fine estate con* 
siderably ; the amount is now 63 acres, and no year 
pasHies' without additions. There are many thousand 
trees of 15 years growth, from 20 to 30 feet high. 
' Mff» Coburn, of Witney, has many willows in his 
low meadows ; and he is very careful in pruning them 
the second or third year of the growth of their heads, 
clearing out all the under-shoots of straggling spray, ia 
'#rder that the tops may consist solely of clean poles, 

an' 
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and tlicsc grow larger by means of this management — 
an object of no small consequence, as the poles selli at 
nine years growth, from ]s. 6d. to Ss. a pair^ for en- 
closure rails. 

** Tlie woodlands in this county may be divided into 
three sorts, viz. groves^ or spring woodsy consisting 
of trees only; zcoodsy consisting of timber trees and 
nuderwood ; and coppices^ consisting of underwood 
only. Of the first of these descriptions may be consi* 
dercd, 

*^ The beech woods of Oxfordshire, .which are con- 
fined to the Chiltern country, and consist of trees 
growing on their own stems, produced by the falling 
of the beech-mast ; as very little is permitted to grow 
on the old stools, which are generally grubbed up. 
They are drawn occasionally, being ncYer felled all at 
once, except for the purpose of conyerting the land 
into tillage, which has been much in practice of late 
years. The beech wood thus drawn is either sold in 
long lengths, called poles, or cut short in billet lengths^ 
and sold for fuel. It requires some judgment to thin 
these woods, so that the present stock may not hang 
too much over the young seedlings; at, the same time 
that, in a south aspect, an injury may take place, by 
exposing the soil too much to the sun : for it is to be 
observed, that the north side of a hill will produce a 
better growth of beech than the south side, the very 
reverse of which is the case with regard to corn. The 
succession of young trees in beech woods is much in- 
jured, by admitting sheep or other cattle into them ; 
and though it is said by some, that sheep do no da- 
mage in winter, wlien tlie leaf is off, and find conside- 
rable feed from the grass and otlier plants abunda^nt in 
woods, yet it is the opinion of others, that the wool 

which 
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\rbich is left hanging on the -young stock, is prejudi- 
cial to its growth, supposing what i& doubtful, that 
the sheep do not crop them. Sooie improvement might 
be made by keeping better fences, particularly against 
commons, where a wide ditch is an essential part of 
the mound ; and by transplanting the youni^ beech 
from those parts of a wood where they are too thick 
^"80 that thp strongest would destroy the weakest), to 
those places where they do not stand sufficiently thick, 
. theire being spots of both these descriptions to be found ' 
in most woods. 

^^ There are some oak and ash trees in' these woods, 
dispersed among the beech, which have sprung up in 
such places where the seeds have dropped, or beea 
carried by birds, or other means. These seldom grovf 
to any great bulk, though sometimes to great lengths ; 
but they are not very numerous. 

*^0f the second kind are the woods in the vicinity 
of Stanton St. John, called the Quarters. The soil 
here being a strong clay, is well adapted to the 
growth of oak. There are many spots of woodland 
of this description dispersed about various parts of the 
country. Coppices do not abound in this county : in- 
deed, there are very few of any extent, except those 
called coppices in the forest of Which wood ; though 
, these, having trees in them, are more properly woods. 
I would beg leave, on tlie ground of some experience, 
to recommend to gentlemen the cuKivation of coppices 
on their respective estates. Many spots might be 
found that would turn out to great advantage, by 
being applied to this purpose; and the rather, since 
there can be no doubt but, in proportion as improve- 
ments take place in husbandry, a greater stock of 
sheep will be kept, and of course, there will be a 
. oxFORP.] Q greater 
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grcalCT demand for Iiurdles used iti folding them, and 
for otiier fences. It is wortltj of notice, that on -the 
■ moist part of the land, as^) and willow ma^ be culti- 
vated (o the gTcalcst profit *■" 

■ Orieiual Report. 
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WASTES. 



EXCEPT the two large tracts of Whichwood- 
forest and Ottmoor, the waste land in Oxfordshire is 
not very considerable. 

Ottmoor. — Mr. Weyland, of Wood Eaton, had thq 
^)odne8S io shew mc this large tract of waste, in a 
manner which I could not have done but through his 
attention, who requested a farmer (Mr. Jones) who 
turns much stock on it, to conduct us in a little tonr 
over the whole of it. Mr. Jones conceives it to equal 
the amount of four square miles, or 2560 acres : it 
is a very singular tract, nearly upon a dead level, sur- 
rounded on every side by high lands. I searched and 
inquired for bog and peat, but have reason to believe 
that there is no such thing upon it, or if there be, in a 
very small proportion. The soil is generally a good 
loam, which would form most valuable farms, and be 
applicable either to tillage or pasturage, were it 
drained ; but more adapted to the latter than the 
former. To the eye it is level ; but there is inequality 
of surface enough to make the waters draw down to one 
part of it more tiian to the rest : so that part of it is 
very wet in October, after a long series of fine weather, 
and the rest quite a dry sound turf. The river Ray 
runs across it ; and apparently, there would not be 
any difficulty in draining it. '— Croke, LL. D. of 
8tudlcy, who has considerable rights upon it, before 

Q 2 he 
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he went to India,' ortlercd some levels to be taken, in 
order to examine the best means of draining it ; whe- 
ther by clearing the river CherwcU of obstructions, or 
by a new cut through Wood Eaton, or by a cut to 
carry the water to the Thames : but I could not hear 
wliat the result of these inquiries was. Tiie scheme, in 
general, was hotly opjKJsed ; and liord Abingdon, 
who is paramount over the seven towns, so far s^ this 
moor is concerned, being Jid verse to the plan, nothing 
came of it. I made various inquiries into the preseat 
value of it by rights of commonage; but could ascer- 
tain no more than the general fact, of its being to a very 
beggarly amount. Mr. Jones is in the constant pracr 
tice of summering some cattle, that arv^ bought in for 
tills purpose; atid in a rough way estimated, that, he 
inade about 20s. a head, on an average ; but subject 
to the hazard of losing a beast, which happened now 
and then by distempers. Sheep are liable to the rot; 
and Mr. Jones liimself lost one whole flock of 17 scorte 
upon it, saving only three froui that number. The 
iniu'.ber of horst s, ]3('asls, i\ik1 geese which I saw upon it, 
was very iiicoiisidcriible. I j^on the ^vlioie, the present 
produce r.aist hr quite coiitc niptiblo, when compared 
with the bonclit wliic!» \\(>iikl result from enclosiiifi; it. 
And I caimot but renKirk, ihat such a tract of waste 
[ciwd in suninier, ivaA err\'cn:vl the winter through with 
water, to remain in swch a stale, within five miles of 
Oxford and the 'i luuius, in a kiniidom that regularly 
imports to the amount of a million steiling in corn, 
jind is almost ])e]i()tli€any visited ^vi(h apprehensions 
of \\ a Pit — is a scandal lo IIk^ national policy. 

'I I.e following tow I. s have the rii>lit of commonage 
iiijoii the moor: Charlton, Oddinoton, JS'oke, Beck- 
ley, llorton, iencott, ]Mcr<.ut(. No bheep have been 

turned 
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tamed on it this summer (1807), fearing tbe rot; but 
cattle never did so well on it. The JlUs upon tbe moor^ 
mie the boles whence peat has been dug : pills^ arc hills- 
of quaking bog. 

. If drained and enclosed, it is said that no diiSculty 
would occur in letting it at 305. per acre, and some: 
assert even 40^. The subject being of much import*' 
ance I shall add Mr^ Davis's remark. 

** There are in most of the unenclosed parishes, either: 
small or larger tracts of wastes, or down land, which 
are appropriated chiefly to the feed of sheep : the^ 
range of Chiltern hills which cross the southward endt>^ 
of the county, are of this description), being in ma&yt 
places too steep to plough. In the more northern part 
of the county, there, are considerable tracts of down 
-land belonging to most villages, which are often pv^- 
run with ant-hills and coarse herbage, being; of little 
value, and chiefly appropriated to the pasturage of 
young cattle, or sometimes, where they are good enough, 
for that purpose, and sufficiently extensive, of oxen fo|:; 
the use of the plough • 

'^ The most considerable^ and at tlie same time most,- 
yaluable, tract of waste in this county, is the common^ 
of Ottmoor, situated near Islip : which contains, aa 
near as can be ascertained, about 4000. acres, and ja 
commonable to eight adjoining township^. . ^his wholes 
tract, of land lies so extremely flat, that th/e.w^ter, ia 
wet seasons, stands on it a long time together^ apd, of 
coarse, renders it very un^wholeso me to, the cuttle, as 
well as the neighbourhood : the sheep are thereby sub- 
ject to the rot, and the larger cattle to, a disorder called 
the moor etiL Tbe abuses h^re (as is the case j^f most 
commons where many parishes are concerned) are very 
great, there being no regular r stint, but each neigh-. 
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bouring housclioldcr turns out upon the moor i»Fi«t 
number he pleases. There are large fiockg of geeee like* 
i?ise kept on this common, by vhich several people 
gain a livelihood . 

" It was in contemplation a few years ago, to drain 
and enclose Ottmoor ; and it is a great pity such a ya« 
luable tract should not be improved to the utmost^ few 
the advantage at once of the occupier, the proprietor, 
and the public. 

^^ It is not easy to ascertain the quantity of the other 
waste or down land in this county ; but it must be 
great, srs there remain at' this time upwards of 100 un-r 
-^iclosed parishes, or hamlets, ^ which there are waste's 
belonging in greater or lesser quantities, although in 
most of them the commonal)le rights are stinted*.*' 

" The expediency, I may ddd, the necessity, of 
enclosing, is happily adverted \o by this gentleman on 
this large tract of waste. I knew a farmer, whose 
sheep were sound and healthy for a succession of years, 
but who, in a dry season, permitted their roaminp^ (o 
a watry waste which was of small compass : what plants 
they ate were not ascertained ; there grew numerous 
plants whose spontaneity is frequent in such places : 
but shortly after they were removed, they discovered 
the symptoms of decay, viz. the rot. The farmer an- 
ticipated the consequence, and sold them at a low 
rate, for present slaughter : since when, tliis space has 
fallen to my lot. 1 have extirpated the aboriginal 
plants, carried on some new earth, and varied fruitful 
crops have succeeded. 

'^ I mf^y just remark, that the draining of such 
places may be as essential to the health of man as 

I 
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beasts. I deem it majbe peroeived, that intermittentSy 
or tiie ague, hath nearly lost its hold ob the human 
coMtitution; at least, it is acknowledged so in this vi* 
cinity (Bawburgh) ; and J am mnch disposed to beu 
lieve, th^t a universal drainage through any district, 
vrould tend to its annihilation there. Passing or living 
waters,^! conceive, contribute to health ; but thb dis* 
case, and perhaps some others, originate from stagnant 
waters, and more peculiarly from the disgustful effluvia 
arising from their weedy beds in sunny weather, after 
evaporation : which baneful effluvia even the muddy 
tracks of rivers send up, when, in very dry weather, 
they ate fbrsaken by the current. Hence there is a two* 
Ibid inducement to remove the means that vitiate the 
air, when the subject removed induces a fertility in 
the fields of cultivation.''— ilfS. Annai. Mr. Wag^ 
Haff^y of Banbury. 

There is a very large common at Kidlingtop, wfaicli 
feeds 800 cows from the 16th of May to Michaelmas, 
ail by the farmers, according to their yardiands and 
their cottages^ but stinted by agreement to three-foiirths 
of the right ; that is, to turning on Uiree cows instead of 
four, for four 9ommon rights, eadb right being for a 
cow: and this cow-right letts for two guineas j lialde 
to tithe, and have sold for 60/. Campsfield ilB a sbeep^ 
common in the same parish with adjistment shepherds. 
A man hires common rights, and he provides the sheep, 
and pens arable land^ from the SOth of March till No- 
vember : then they go to tlie cow«oommon and the com- 
mon meadows, buying hay for the depth of winter. 
Both sheep and sliepherds miserably poor : the breed, 
a mixture of long-wbolled sheep, Leicester, Cotswdd, 
and Berks ; many have black faces. The cow com* 
mon becomes a horse-con^on from after harvest to 
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the 5th November ; then the sheep and c<ms go into the 
common meadows and the stdbblcs. 

Mr. Taunton^ Clerk of the Peace for the County, 
])as been for some years in possession of between 300 and 
400 acres of allotment of an enclosed waste at Enshani, 
wliich he has been for some years gradually bringiD^ 
into cultivation. There are two sorls of soil-*-one, a 
yellow loam of various depths, strongly tending .to clay, 
except on the surface, and burns into brick ; and a 
lighter and more porous and friable loam, tending to 
peat, but wet, and requires hollow-draining, which 
lias been largely executed by Mr. Taunton : this peatjr 
loam is by far the best land* The spontaneous growth 
of the whole tract was furze, high and luxuriant, and 
mixed with fern. The best land by far"" is the peaty, 
and the yellow lo.am the worst; nor are many: bqUs to 
be found of a worse complexion .than yellow, loaias^ 
fifhcn they want any draining, 

Tbe firjst operation necessary was, to cut the furze ;^ 
Mr. Taunton gave it to all who v\u)uld clear and grub. 
This was an error at the commencement of the works; 
the furze was of considerable value, and no sligiit prolit 
was made by the farmers and others who thus con- 
tracted for ihe Mork : they sold the furze, but grubbed 
4M) imperiectly, that much of it was to be doiuB again. 
Kor was this the only evil ; it was afterwards found, 
that lime was a powerful manure on these wastes, and 
Mr. Taunton erected four kilns to burn it ; one tor 
lime and brick at the same time (one of these for furze 
and tlirec for coal) ; but most of the furze was gone 
which should thus have been supplied. These errors 
were Tor want of experience, which must be bought by 
every man ^^ho does not avail himself of the knowledge 
already gained, and registered in books. 

Furzt 



"^ Furze is cut at 3^. to 3^. 6d. for ISO fB.ggoin ; and 
tbey sell from 13^. to 16*. being taken away by tfats 
purchaser : the roots are grubbed at 4*. per stack ; the 
bailiff knew not the proportions pe€ acre. The land 
was then. pared and burnt, and the ashes spread ; tho 
expense, 30s. per acre ; and then the land was ploughed, 
and oats sown. The course after this was, 

1. To mips, 

2. Oats, 

3. Ray -grass and red clover^ 

4. Ditto, 

5. Oats. 

The lime spread, S5 to 30 quarters per acre, for the 
tamips, and also for any other of the crops previous to 
ploughing. ' 

. But potatoes have made a variation : the land being 
pared' and burnt, labourers, little farmers, &c. gave 
3L per acre, for liberty to take a crop of that root ; 
and some Mr. Taunton planted on his own account, the 
crops varying, according to the humidity of the year, 
from 30 to 100 sacks pier acre. After potatoes, oats, 
and the crops great : this is the crop which suits the 
land best ; wheat and barley have been tried, but failed ; 
the land is left by furze too loose and hollow fkn Irheat. 
Oats succeed extremely well after liming, and produce 
from five to eight quarters \ier acre. Sows four busliels 
per acre; but of the potatoe-oat, three bushels and 
three quarters. Drags and harrows in according to the 
soil, and has ploughed in some. Biit after a round of 
seven or eight years, it is expected that wheat will do 
ivell on the layers of two years. As the quantity of 
ray-graas sown is considerable, and left two years, Mr« 
Taunton may be disappointed in this expectation. 
Oats, on such a layer, is safer husbandry, dibbled in ; 

or 
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or peas6, vihxch like to foltow ray, and then tbe whcnt ; 
iuktrig care not to plough loo often in iuijr ca^*^ -whem 
^ Iieat is intended. Ho mows the sceds^ antf gels yerj 
fine crops of hay ; ibis ycar^ two tons per acr& the first 
mowing. 

The effect of the lime is very groat, and seen to an 
inch, and kills feni and all other weeds ; it is roach 
more efiective than dung, and lasts twice as long. He 
burns off 36 quarters at a time in coal-kilns. For brtck 
and lime togetlier, the arch and basis to Ailing half the 
kiln is built of limestone, and the bricks upon it at 
top. 

Drstjning Mr. Taunton has practised here largely* 
Digs from. 12 to 16 inches deep^ and fillip up at first 
with stones tumbled in ; but this being ill done, mod 
not {/roving effective, he has iince laid them carefully 
to form an open channel : the price^' &/. a pole of six 
yards. m 

The shfcp-fold is another mode of improvement ap- 
plied io this farm. He has at present of breeding ewes^ 
lambS) bhear^hogs, and welbers, 190 : has prefenred 
the Berkshire bnx'd, but is now adoptiiig a change, by 
mixing with the ('olswold. The Berks tod, six or 
seven ; the others, three or tour. lias sokl Berks shear* 
hogs, in store order, at 43.?. a head. 

I cannot hut remark, that the number of sheep kept 
is inferior to what a new improvement demands : in all 
such improvementji, sheep form one of the principal 
tools with whicJi an improver sliould work. 
. Stovl:, — Nine horsrs ; JS cow kine in winter, none 
in summer : no swine, iiabbils, a i^ real nuisance on 
the farm, and will ho till all the furze is destroyed; 
Unt a nei;^hbonr ((Colonel Parker) killed 5000 couple 
in one year, which might to benefit the whole vicinity. 

Cropsyf 
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Crops^ 1807- 

Turnips on stubble 17 acres* 

Oats , :..• 86 

Turnips , SB 

Fallow ...^ * 15 

Grasses »... * « 48 acres mown. 

Ditto o 22 ditto fed. 

Potatoes ..« « 18 

Osiers .......... ..... 12 
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Mr, Taunton is building a new house heifi*, where he 
probably intends to reside, a9 it is too good for a farm* 
house. 

^^ I think it would be a prosperous circumstance to 
this cbunty, as well as every other of the same descrip- 
tion with extended downs, or sheep-walks, to make a 
temporary experiment with a course of crops, by hurd- 
ling in (if there is a doubt of its permanent success)^ 
here and there, ten or twelve acres of down $ and, with 
a single ploughing (such as is frequently practised on 
old lay^ in Norfolk), turn up the turf about eight inches 
over, and thereon dibble in parallel rowjB about four 
inches asunder, and the holes about one inch and a 
half, for wheat ; or a single row for pease, the holes 
about two inches and a half apart. When the crop is 
carried, the hurdles may be thrown open, and the 
sheep renew their range over the shorn stubbles,; iu 
which state it may continue till mid- winter, or, indeed, 
till the fourth or fifth month of the ensuing year ; when, 
tb^re is not a doubt with me, but if an immediate tiU 
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lage lakes [jlace for turnips, a larger tonnago of pro- 
vender will be in slore for tlie winter feeding, than hay 
wbicli migbt be made, or grass that might be cropped^ 
ivould have amounted to. When the turnips are ate 
oiF, a hurley or oat seeding becomes requisitv, witli 
which mny be sown, if it be judged proper that this 
Cultivated piece should revert hack to sheep pasture, to 
WW it with seeds selected from the grasses predominant 
Ijcfore breaking up ; or, if a year or two of hay is the 
object, then the trifoliums, &r,. Under these circum- 
itancvs J do not hesitate to pronounce, that the land 
will be Worth double rental for four or five successive 
years ; and should cultivation be suspcmlcd, the change 
fUecled will eventually produce an increase of herbage 
tliTough niaiiy subsequent years," — iiJS, Annot. Air. 
WugsUrffe^ of Banbury. 
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King's coppices 1 164!) S 10 

Baron's ditto (Duke of Marlborough) ... 1041 3 17 

(Mr. Feltyplace, &c.) S46 S3 

Keeper's lodges and lawns 134 93 

The open forest 2491 1 13 

3j9a 18 

The chase woods » 4S7 3 4 

Blandford-park 639 2 17 

" "■■'' . ' . g72Q j ^ 



Xlie rights of common upon the forest arc for horses 
and 
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mnd sheep only — no cattle or hogs ; but the number of 
both) by trespass, are very great. 

SoiY.-^The soil of the forest, over ifhich I rode 
above 16 miles, in order to examine every part of it, I 
found to' be either a reddish good loam, or the common 
stonebrash of the extensive district in which it is situ* 
ated. At one spot, where some ponds were choked up 
with weeds and raud, there is found peat earth, which 
Mrs. Stratton has used very successfully for her exotic 
plants demanding that earth, and is a hint of the origin 
of bogs. The whole forest, were it enclosed, would 
lett at least as well as the surrounding country, which 
(except certain properties) runs at 20f ; per acre. 

Copses. — There are 34 copses in the forest; 18 of 
which belong to the King, 12 to the Duke of Marlbo* 
rough, and four to certain individuals ; these may ave- 
rage about 100 acres each. The King^s are cut at 18 
years growth, and the Duke's-at 21. There is a right, 
and consequently the practice, of fencing these off when 
cut, by a hedge and ditch, for keeping out all com* 
monable cattle and sheep for seven years ; after which, 
all must enter: the deer are never excluded. These 
copses return, on an average, about 6/. per acre, clear: 
the cutting costs 40^. and the faggoting 2s. 6d. per 
100 ; but these expenses are paid by the purchasers. 
Eighteen years producing 61. is in the ratio of 6s. 8d» 
per acre per annum. The open forest produces nothing, 
but a certain quantity of brush*fuel, and browse foi* the 
deer. 

Timber.' — I did not see one very fine tree of navy 
loak in a ride of 16 or 17 miles ;. but :a conitiAderable 

number 
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iiuraber of thriving ones, whicli appear to be of 6d or 
70 years growth, and which promise in 100 years more 
to be valuable ; but when these trees are compared with 
the space of land in which they are found, they cease 
to be an. object of any consideration . Next to oak, ash 

■ 

seems to abound, and then beech, with some elms. 
There is not the smallest reason to judge from the ap« 
pearance, that, in its present state, this forest will 
ever be productive of navy timber in the least degree 
answerable to its extent. 

Enclosing. — In riding over the forest, I found man j 
very beautiful sccnrs, particularly where the nut &ir is 
held, a glen by Mr. Dacrc's lodge, and others ap« 
proaching Blandford-park, &c. : there are vales, also^ 
of the finest turf. Several of these scenes want nothing 
but water, to form most pleasing and finished land- 
scapes. The present ranger, Lord Francis Spencer, 
has made several roads, by way of ridings, through 
the forest ; and no person can doubt, but that to the 
residents who live on or near it, this fine wild tract of 
i'ountry affords many agreeable circumstances which 
may operate, in a measure, to prevent an enclosure 
which ought, for a thousand reasons, to take place as 
soon as possible. No reasonable person can propose 
or desire, that a measure should be effected to deprive 
any one of any sort of property ; the object is merely 
to make a large tract of good land productive to the 
public: to whom it shall be apportioned is not of the 
smallest coiiseqiience ; the cultivation is greatly to be 
^vishe(l, and this would take i)lace on its being made 
j)!ivate property, in whatever hands it might be placed. 
'i1ie person >\ hose fe(*lirigs would be most apprehended 
(ihe ranger), ih fortunately of much too liberal a mind 
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%! oppose anjr measure re^ljr and subsiauittilly for the 
general beuclit; and there are no circutiistaaces (the 
mere pleasure of wandering alone excepted) which maj 
iiot be fully compensated, by the «ulld and valiiabl* 
cooflideratioji of allotments* 

Nor is it in tke view of productiveness alone, that 
««ch am enclosure is to be wished : the morals of the 
wboie surrounding country demand it imperiously* 
The rkniily Is filled with poachers, deer^stealerst 
thieves, and pilferers of evary kind : offences of alroost 
every description abound so much, that the offenders 
aie a terror to all quiet and well-dispcraed persons r and 
Oxford gaol would be tminhabited, were it not for this 
fertHe fiouroe of crimes. This is a consideration that 
will surely have its weight with every man who sees ikt 
evil, and must consequently wish for the only remedy 
the case admits. 

A fact which beans also on this point, and flowf 
fioid it, is a circumstanpe mentioned by Mr. Pratt, of 
Fowler; that poor-rates in the parishes which surround 
the forest, and have or usurp a right of commonage 
there^ are higher than in others under similar circiim* 
stances, excepC in that of being cat off from the 
forest. 

Open Fields. — In the open iBelds in the district 
around Baldon, there are no division baulks, which in 
so many counties are sources of weeds and depredation : 
if encroachments are made, the matter is settled by a 
jury. It is an acknowledged and well-known fact> 
that men have ploughed their land in the night, for 
the express purpose of stealing a furrow from their 
neighbour ; and at all times it is a constant practice in 
some, to plough from each other. Such a practice is 

soma 



eomo apoltigy fur tacking this arliclc la tbc Cliapter of 
If'astea. 

I add witii pleasure the fuUawin^ valuable commu- 
nication frum W. Lowndes, Ksq. 

*' Thf late enclosure of BngtitwcH, in ISOO, bavinj; 
added 235 acres to (he cullivation of the country^ may 
not be unworthy of remark ; though litth; can bo 
gathered that may lead to the grand secret of culti- 
Tating such wiistes as possess no great depth of soil. 
Finding^ it necessary to buihl an entire homestall^ tiie 
winter approached before 1 begun io cultivate; and 
having received from the neighbouring fanners a pn^ 
position (which, for their honour, ought nut to pass 
unnoticed), gratuitously to leiid me their teams at coa- 
Tcnient limes during the winter, I iiiinicdiafely ordered 
the furze to be grubbed, which I contractetj for at 
from 8s. to I2s. an acre, and completed about lOO 
acres during the autumn, which, for want of sale, was 
burntupontlie ground. Having provided four ploughs, 
iny bailiff, in theti turn, gave notiee to. my ncigU^W** 
wlio cheerfully witli their teams attended, «qdjttoHfl!«4 
the whole 100 acres, in due course sowJi with ea^ «-,tbf 
remainder of. the common I pared and burnt* and, -got 
the whole into cultivation by the.etu) of the third year. 
Neither process exempted me from the trouble or cod- 
cern of eradicating the fern by the boc, which appeared 
i^ as lu«uriant a state after ploughing as before; and 
my experience since has couviaced me, that notbiiig 
can emdicate it but continued cultivation, followed by 
the hoe. 

*' On the part not burnt, my process lias been geoCr 
rally, oals, turnips, wheat, and clover or tares : on 
the part bnrul, the process has beeD, wheat, turnips, 
oats, clovexor: tares; the latter I prefer. The ^beat 
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wasiclean and {uU grained^ and eqrial to ariyexpetta* 
iioR I •could have from that soil^. and sold for seed ; 
the turmps luxuriant ; the onts of the. potatoe kind,, a 
full crop ; the oinver bad througboat'^" and the tares 
moderate. I had eRemics in succession to defeat : Ig^ 
tbefeni ; Sd, iHe 8ee<Uiiig furze; and Sd, the grasses^. 
The Ibrn, each dop, grew weaker and weaker, and 
eeaies to be an object : the furze-seeds seiem hitherto to 
-multiply on each ploughing^ and in all crops of con- 
tinuance, the grasses likewise. I have therefore coine 
to a' determination to 'sow no more clover till my ene- 
jnids disappear ; and I am prepared also to ceascsthe 
vlieai crop, if I find the difficulties co^itinue : nothing 
bat<crop9 of ^hort duration, and immediate turning up , 
•theioil^ can destroy either of the latter causes. The 
ineaniB .which, under the process stated, I have taken 
to destroy the grasses, is by breast-ploughing them^ 
and forming them into composts with quick-lime, which 
I burn on the farm. In about three months the heaps 
are fit for use, the whole of the vegetable being reduced 
into a black powder, and the lime completely slacked, 
so that Uie compost may be spread on in any quantity 
thought proper. The improvement is two-fold — by 
eradication, and fertilization, and the benefit too ob- 
vious to dwell upon. 

^' Before the enclosure, the common had sufficient 
plots or intervals of sward^ to maintain during summer 
ihe sheep of the parish, receiving some additional food 
at night in tJieir respective folds. On all parts where 
the sheep depastured freely, and in proportion to the 
4]epth of the soil., I find less inconvenience and better 
x^rops ; but tliere are patches — some where the rabbits 
(the former occupiers of the soil) had burrowed, and 
some where the furze grew so thick as to destroy the 
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ctofM fiul. i Ob doe of ilwm^ whieh^appeM^ 

IniMente, flcAer jpaii^ «itf bmaiag^ I J-JMiA 1 1 wto 

Alifid, cdvoed widi Ub^tb ffe extent tsirnxqamikm 

jfA acMBy and irdl dunged with stabk^dnng'^^gMi 4he 

flffMtwaetbfliiiBes s fwrtty lemttrfcibh . rtte} le fw rt^ 

bntlinf ererjr gndni into'gmih aoi^ lea^im;«elwd eMb 

idgra$iU imdicaMe. Y^ I do n^dmgmk*^: 

qnering it t on theoflieny jny bo^ nm» 

dkle and Mngnine. . -r*' /t'livti^rMiiii 

-:t<f The toO V onifiwaily of ifao bmm ^pi^^ 
.«UtfinU^' bntuif diijbraHtdefrt]U^«te 
SMiiid^with flinti^ and aco«iiiona%!ia feyir pi 'fpMfc 
slbfier di|;ginf abovt It fixityitke atfil iiliiigapiililiflfc 
ikalkyviaily tarfbg in qudMy, l|prt aOndSt #tl4iMl 
MltiTaitoa, and <if nMob I hate bcgtttt in Awjjiiy i 
ptff; and expect great beneit^ T ^ir it M g jt ^- 

^ *^F»)tt afr CTperJCTce I'haW;¥aJ^ I 1iiiMH(i|il|fci 
m foch'a iSlim if ith the following pmoess t aiMc||ltfb 
bing) paring and burning, 1 • turnips, 2. vintdP nslefaeiy 
^. Tye, 4. turnips ; all of which being fed. ott- wMi 
abeep, and occupying the period of three yearBy niHtbt 
be succeeded by oats, with the usual cic^ in aiiMai* 
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SECT. I.-~DRAINI19G. 

THE icatteml tnctt of land in tbis county that 
Anuiadi draining, wbni compared witii the districts 
wbich do not require this imprprement, are not consi* 
Rotable. Tbe roelhod of hohow-draining,' when necca* 
aaiyy IB ptetty well understood all oyer the county { 
aad as Ifce drains are nsnally filled with stone, when 
Mce niftde they are made for ever. 

Mr. Lathiim, of Clifton, has made Tery laiidable 
tsertiott in under-draining, to the amount of some 
iimidm)s of pounds. As the ertl results from springs, 
the depth, of course, varies according to the necessity 
of tbe case : the common depth is throe feet ; and they 
flfe filled with furze, blackthorn, or the green spray of 
ehn, which last is best of all, blackthorn good, aad 
furze is durable. In all cases covered with wheat*straw* 
Stones would be better than either of these ; but the 
carriage would render the expense too great. The 
price varies from 3d, to 6d. per rod, and all expenses 
included, amount to about Is. per rod. the drains are 
cut from 10 to 15 yards asunder, across the slope of 
the field ; and main .ones disposed, where proper, for 
the others to empty into. 

Mr. Turner, of Burford, has expended 200/. in hoi- 
low-draining : cuts them two feet deep, and upon 

B 2 stonebrash 
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sfoncbrash lanJ, much ilecpcr, (o takeoff springs; 
tlicy are filled with flat stones, so as to leave a hollow 
for tbe current. At 21 inches deep, the expense from t 
Id. to I|rf. per yard. . 

Mr, Foster, ai Bignal, whose farm speaks him to be- 
one of the best cultivators in tbe countj, has made very ■ 
great exertions in draining. His soil is a Ktoncl)rash^ ' 
upon a bine clay and white marl, and under this t 
wliile limeBtone, and springs abound in it enough ta> 
render liollow^drains necessary. I found a gang of 
men digging them four iect deep, and mostly two fedtl 
broad, with a cut at bottom oilc foot wide, in whiflfr 
broad stnnes arc so disposed, as to alTord a free opea< 
chanoH for the water : at botfoni, (hey have to quarrji 
in the limestone, and to blast it with gunpowder, 'thoy , 
work by the day. I asked them wliat they wuuld co 
tract for such work at ; they replied, 7s. to 8s. pel 
rod of six yards, and could not do it for less. Tliis is 
n great exertion, and Mr, Fosler lias done a great deal 
of it. One circumstance I could mil but lake particu* 
lar notice of, as 1 had never wen jt before : theditcbM 
seeming to be very shallow, I found, on examiAif^ 
them, that a boHovr-drain was made at the. bottosi'Vf 
than, and tlien filled to the,depitU I saw. The re^am 
is, that if they are left open to a sufhcient depth to italui 
the water away, the sides shatter down, bo aa.soon (4 
slop the drains. Admirable management ! in prai^of 
which too much cannot be said. Some of hia draimi, 
after a long course of dry weather, were rimnioga^ff 
feet stream. I wonder where a tenant is to. be foiiiuli 
who would make such exertions while tenant at wjjt, 
or on a short lease t . , 
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liECT. U;-^PARINC^ AND BUJltNlNC^. 

^is husbandry is scarcely ever practised on the 
liills of Wormsley, or in any pert o£tbe soather^ divi* 
sion of the county : this may possibly result from somc^ 
ill-made trials. Thus, at Stokenohiirch^ 25 acres of 
alorets.tbat had been down only six or seven -years^ 
were pared and burnt i but the farmer knew so little 'Of 
the husbandry, that he rafter^^ploughed it for turnips^ 
and on that half tillage, on a lay of insufficient dura- 
tion, sowc^ bjs turnips : they failed. * 

Mr. LowndcS) on the new enclosure at Brightwell, 
pared and burnt 38 acres of the common allotted to him, 
in 1803, which was sown with wheat, and proved very 
good ; succeeded by turnips, which proved good also« 
Oats followed, a fair crop ; then very fine clover on 
some parts; on others^ middlmg : it now lies for 
wheat. 

Sir G. Willoughby pared and burnt SO acres of im-^ 
perfect boggy bottom, and planted potatoes ; the crop 
very great. A great crop of oats followed, -and eight 
acres of it with them was laid down to grass, which 
proved good ; but got coarse, and must be ploughed 
again. The other twelve acres were burnt for turnips, 
which were good, and followed by a great crop of oats; 
after these, turnips were taken again^ which were good 
for the year. 

In the allotment of the Rev* Mr. Dupuis, on the 
enclosure of Wendlebury, he had part of an old com<« 
mon which he pared and burnt, and spread, at SSs* 
an acre, in the spring : ploughed and cross'plbughcd^ 
and sowing turnips, they failed. He then ploughed 
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again, and got llic finest turnips tliat were tobcflero ki 
the country, Tlit^w; were fcJ on llic land by sheep, 
and (lie ontii wbicli fdlowcd vere «tgbt qitovters oil 
acre. 

In 1807 be pared wnl burnt onothcrptece^ nndsoired 
oal* direclty,. tbc crop of wbich was equal (o the 
otl)«r. 

Before Mr. Diipnin Tcntiirptl tbns tipon a. larger 
scale, he tried experimentally one acre and a (jBHtteTf 
the result of wbic.b was so advantageous, that lie liad 
little i}ouH of the sqcccss nhicb altentted bis greater 
extYlions. 

Altout Caverslield, not conimon; some do it; bid 
reckoned most pnitilablc on I'nrzc tntids. 

The llev. Mr. Flasket, of IVofth Westoiv, pared and 
burnt 20 acres for loniip and rape; both good. He 
hoed pnrf of ibe rape, iind the stacks were so lurge that 
Uit'y wert colkcted and burnt, and the asl>es spread.. 
Tlie eflect of which marniriiig was jricaf. After those 
ashes, (here wa^i more corn than couSd sland. 

At Stones^^ld^ upon tbe enelosurc, part of a craumw 
of black Iodic soil, wilhoutBtsnes, was^ by Mr. Sothjim^ 
pared and burnt ^ and sowied with turiirps, on one 
|iIoAg4iiaf and an haU'. It was then worked fvell viA. 
Adrs^t crop .fed off by sheep; ploHgbed once foe 
barley^ and laid down with ray-grass, trelu)l| and teA 
clover. The fii3t crop mowo, and the sccoud yeaar 
theep-(bd. Wheat put in on one ptonghmg; tin crop 
good. Next, oat» on one ploughing, and then th^ 
land thrown into the common i^jtntion, beginnii^ witb 
tumi|)S. From this, aiitt many other trfals, beiscon* 
Vinced of the great benefit, and cveu necessity of {kit* 
ing and burning, but thinks it has a tendency to waitfr 
Ibe soil; and if repealed often, would be in^ioos. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Taunton, at Eosh^m, has pared and bami above 
200 acres of furze land : a common waste enclosed by 
Act of Parliament. The furze being cut and grubbed, it 
was then pared and burnt, and admitted to be by fax 
the best and most eficctive means Of bringing such land 
into cultiyation. 

, Mr. Pratt, of Fowler, has iritnessed very many cases 
in which ploughing up sainfoin lays without burning^ 
prored a ruinous practice ; crop after crop. have been 
eaten by worms ; but Mr. Brook, the Dnke of Marl^^ 
lxno«gh*s steward, would not permit it, to the great 
loss of the tenantry. Thanks to more knowledge^ this 
is no longer the case. 

Mr. Kimber, of Little Tew, who occupies his own 
liand^ and therefore certainly would do nothing to in« 
jnre it, has a very high opinion of this husbandry^ 
from SO years experience. He is absolutely confident 
that it does not lessen the staple of the soil in the 
smallest degree, and considers that as impossible by 
this operation : but itconveits all v^etable matter into 
the most valuable manure; it destroys grubs, worms> 
and insects, and it adds greatly to animal manure, 
by the quantity of stock kept on the large crops of 
every kind raised by means of it. He justly considers 
the prejudice often met with against this husbandry as 
an instance of great ignorance or great obstinacy, and 
has on all occasions contended in favour of it. He 
never practises it but for turnips, and never sows white 
corn the oftencr on account of having done it ; here he 
thinks is the error by which many ^sjie raised objec- 
tions to it, from ill management alonei' 

At Enston, Westcot, Barton, &c. they pare and 
bum their sainibin layers for turnips^ M^bich-they think 

r4 for 
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&r better than plouglitng alone> fur the land is in a 
hollow state, whicli always encoiirngcs (he slug'^ 
vibcrcas by sowing turnips, and eating them upon the 
iarnl by sheep, the treading gires ihe firmness wanted. 
Ill order to keep the nshes on the surface, they half 
plough (rest-bnuli^) and then a cWti cui^h. 

The Rev. Mr. Kilmer, Mr. Creek, and Mr. .Wing;, 
all agreed (bat tiiis hii^andry ia excellent, and could 
not have had an opposer but from over-cropping) 
ivhich dues not of any ponsibli: m'CfsRiIy attach to it. 
■ The common maiiB^ement is to plough twice, but 
Mr. Wing uses the skim^jilough instead of it, wiiicli 
does the work fur bctti'r. It is un Ihe plan of Ducket's 
original ln<nching plough ; a little iron plough in mi- 
niature tiled by (no standard irons to the beam of the 
plough before the coulter. It will plough shallow, and 
luitcb belter than rest-baulking. 

I At Bnrferd, » great d(;aLof fresh) land upon Btonc- 
brn^li; a twelily-acred piece pared and burnt by Mr. 
Turner, gave'onc plougliing tor tiiniips ; tlic crop good, 
and fed oft' with sheep. He tlien ploughed the land 
twice, »nd sowed a second crop of lurnip& of the 
'.tatikaid sort; crop excellent. They «ere. eaten' off 
carly^ .and nheat sowu* which was a great cropy^ind. 
Mtter tlian he ever bad. Next b»rley was sowo, thf 
iCEop^ good, avd. laid down with white clover^ which 
-was seeded this year (1807). Of this busbaudry of 
pEuting and burning,- lie bas the highest opiDion ; and 
.he -would nerer break up sainfoin without it i bas aeeo 
it done with mere plougliing for oats, and the crop 
eaten up by the grub. lie thinks that if turaipstu* 
the; first crop after this operation, no injury can Be 
puttained : but- if corn be sown, has some doidits. 
Paring^ 
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Paring, burning, and spreading' the asbes, canrbedone 
on hpllow land for 9ls. to 359. per acre : but in gene* 
ral it cost SOi.'; from 25s. to^SSf. 

Mr. Tuckwcll, of Cignet, never breaks up sabifbiif 
-without paring and burning : he half ploughs it, and 
tben a clean earth as thin as possible^ to keep* the 
ashes near the surface. / «. 

Mr. Pinnal, of Westall, could never think of break- 
ingiup sainfoin by any way but paring and b«ming. 
The difference in profit between that method. and mere 
ploughing, is prodigious ; and is very sure that the 
land, instead of being injured by it, is rendered miEiph 
the better for it. He has land of his own, which he 
has cultivated for eighteen years,' which has had no 
other manuring than by this operation, and it is now 
in excellent order, and yielded this year (1807) a great 
crop of wheat; yet he has never fdikd' paring and 
burning it once in six years. All seeds upon such soils 
as are free from stones, are pared and burnt, particu'» 
larly down or heathy land. He gives butone^kan 
earth, as shallow as possible, for the turnips. 

All seeds which lie two years are pared and burnt, 
provided the soil be down or heathy land. . Would do 
the same upon the most brashy soil, if possible ; but 
the stones prevent it. Sainfoin is pared and burnt in 
March. 

Mr. Edmonds is a great and decided friend to this 
husbandry, in every case where usually practised ; 
but he never does it where red clover with trefoil and 
whiteDutch are sown, without ray, though it be left two 
years. But perhaps it is less advantageous on strong 
days tban^ on any otiiers. First crop turnips, and 
.^econd ou old pasture: and the £rst crop, put in en 
. « * one 
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e earth of a skim plougb, us called, but oa\y com* 
mon plough for going shallow. Ni:¥er saw any io- 
slance of land that was hurt by puriiig and burning ; 
instances of bad management have occurred in crop* 
ping, but in no instance by reason of the burning. 
He is of opinion that sainfoin never ought to be broke 
up without paring and burning. 

From observation he knows, that on the thinnest 
soils on brons of hills, M'bere repeatedly dune ir. SO 
ycHTS, it has not lessened the sLiple in the least. Heaps 
sliould be small ; burnt as soon as possible, and not 
in too fine weather, to avoid ovcr-bnruing. 

He knows not one practical farmer who does not do 
it on his own land. Tbey attend very much to plough- 
ing shallow, not to bnry the ashes. 

Mr. Edmonds lemarkcd, that if it was not for sain- 
foin, paring and burning, and turnips, (be Cotswtdd 
farmers of Gloucesl^TBhire, and the tilotitbnish ones of 
Oxfordshire, conld not pay onc'tbird uf their present 
rents. 

BreastiPloHgking. — They have in varioas parts of 
this counly a practice, which is certainly a very ex- 
traordinary one ; that uf paring stubbles us they pare 
grass for burning. This is in order lo cleanse from 
coucli, &c. ; but as the depth tiny cut is not more 
than »n inch, or two at most, it is an exlituwdinaiy 
fact, if it has the asserted effict of cleaning ; yet one 
would suppose that farmers would not give 15s. an 
acre (the price of the operaticn), if the eliect did not 



'' The practice of paring snd burning i* in use is 
ike part of the county bordering on Gloucestenhiie, 
* but 
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bdt tt not Torj general. Opinions dUfer, in re^id to 
the utility and effect of this process^ On light shalkiw 
lands^ the practice is said to destroy a portion of the 
8oiIy alreadj too scanty and vcak ; and though it 
gives aa annatural and forced exertion for a short 
timey it renders the soil much worse in fature. In lays 
of sainfoin worn out, and in rough pastures broken up^ 
wheiic the soil is not too shallow, it is often found be« 
neflcial) especblly if followed by a crop of turnips. 
But great care should be taken, that none of the soil 
be entirely burnt with the trumpery and weeds ; be- 
cause in such particles of the soil as are burnt so much 
as to become led, vegetation is destroyed ; and this 
will be apt to happen, if the wind being high, the fire 
bums too fiercely : but when what is left after burning 
is only Uack, the principle of vegetation is supposed 
to remain. It has therefore been recommended to light 
up the heaps in an evening, as at times the wind is 
often observed to sink, particularly in the mouAs of 
March and April, the common season for this opera- 
tion ♦/• 

^* These observations on this practice, are evidently 
founded on the efiect of bad management of the land 
which has been burnt. The fact is, that tire thinnest 
soils ar^ most improved ; and the deeper the land ia 
ploughed and burnt, the better."— -J*. Boys. 

From all the iuformation I received in this coanty, 
I am confirmed in the opinion I have entertained, that 
paring and burning is the best and most profitable 
method of breaking up all sorts of grass oo all sorts of 
•oil ; and that the apprefaensioA of injuring the land is 
absurd, and utterly unfounded in &ct. Injury, and 
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is'; but it is from t&e csOffti 



iRxierial hiiiiry, \^ii ensues ; 
pin^, aiiJ'niit ftvni the burning: tbose who wtU aot 
jD-iiku this distinction, m^i&t continue in tlieir opinions ; 
it is only to be IiojwtJ, tliat lliey will not liave tlie ma- 
B^tjlpmentof {>:real estates. If I maile a tenant a present 
of a jfTKit dunghill, I should not a whit the more per- 
Mtit him (o take two crops of whito corn running ; 
*hy, then, is he (a be permitted to take two, tlirw, of 
|MTt)3|u four, afterburning? 



SKCr. III. MANURING. 

ttxDEtt this huad we have to enter iiilelligence TC- 
•sivcd on, 

I. Dung, 



II. Pi-eims' rlung, 

, IIJ. I.I.IMS 

IV. Ashes, 
V. Rags, 

■ VI. Mud, 

■ VII. Gypsnm, 
VII 1. Coin potvls. - 



■^ 



§ I. Ynrd arrd Stable. Daitg. — Rfr. Daniel Percey, 
in discourse upon nta^mw, nuidc an observation whicb 
wdl deserves noting : The'dung of straxc-fed cows^is 
good for litlfe ,■ taheit t/ard-diing consiHs unti/ of rot- 
. ten straw flWrf such dung^ I think it hardly wwth 
tarri/iag OHt. Combine this with the repeatetl opi» 
•nrom oftfur-Nor foU t fiH^ners, that (liey would not have 
a handful of their straw eaten, but all trodden into 
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idling by well-fed beasts, and then let us further reflect 
on the usual system of workinj^ straw-fed oxen ! ! 

Mr. Simmons, of Stolcencburch, and many other 
iarmers, carry their stable and yard diin^^, long and 
unstirred, for strong land, and on that soil reckon it 
much better, load for load, than rotten dung. 

At Waterstock, rotten dung is generally used ; but 
ivhen Iftid on fallows, long, by Mr. Ashurst. 

At Thumley, Mr* Rippington lays, like his neigU- 
l)ours, his dung in heaps; ^^ mined^^* it is called. 
They lay it on fallows ; but some directly from the 
yard, which, however, is rotten. They are attentive, 
^vhen they. plough it in, to let it be with a shallow fur« 
fow, lest it should be buried* ' 

Mr» Bonner, of Bensington, throws his yard-dung 
on to heaps in the yard, if to be carried to any short 
distance; but if further, carts it to heaps, and turns. 
Lays it rotten on layers for wheat : for turnips, how- 
ever, he is of a different opinion, and if carried from 
Christmas to Candlemas, does not care how long it is^ 
and is thus reckoned to be the best ; but would be bad 
for wheat, as it would keep tlie land too hollow. .1 may 
observe, that this reasoning is fair ; but be it rcmem« 
bered, that no dung should be laid on for wheat ; nor 
can it be, if the farmer has as many turnips as he ought 
to have. . < 

Walking into a field from that excellent inn at Ben* 
sington, the White Hart, I fouud a man spreading 
dung upon a clover-lay for wheat, in so long and 
strawy a state, that it seemed fresh from the yards ; 
and the information I received was, that it belonged 
to Mr. Newbury, who, - from being a grocer, was 
turned farmer, and had for a few years been in the 
|3ractLce of using all his dung in as long a state as the 

season 
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suason of iisiiis; il iroitld permit, and iTmt Ik; hiid rimrnl 
it more bcm-ficiM lliaiv kcftpiii^ it willi aiiy j'kvi of 
fcrtliog, Mr. Sluubb, at the Wtiilu Hart, wm the 
origin of the practice Uttre, or nitlier bis father ; for ii 
has been l'>ng iho liusbundfy with them, and pi'ntatcd 
in conlrury to the cctieral priictict;, fnwn repealed coo* 
viction Ihal. il is best in that slntr, bcsiiU^ llm saTmi; 
in quantity, wlicn compared niih that which ia rotten. 
lie shewed ine several picci-B of clover land, wilb the 
dung spread qiiiti; iii -a straw slate ; ixueh of it ns lotig 
as if not ninde a week : also a very large field, and 
ptbcri amiiUc-r, where it was ploughed in; mid uiie 
partly turned in, and part iinplotighi^, with the 
straw on the snr&ce, shewing cK'arly th« iHegrea ot 
bnryiiig given by the cunimori plough of thecountry, 
without skim, or otlR-r variation. It was I'xtTemtlj 
well covered, and wfierc harrowed, very liltlc indeed 
drawn out ; yet the depth did not cxcued four uichoi. 
It is to be noted, for it angwem many qitcslicuis, tfaal 
ihe soil ia a very loose, friable, gravelly loam, on 
sharp gravelly subsoil — hind which any praclicul man 
would, on vieiviiig, OMt-rt lo be iis unlit for this has> 
baoihy <ir the system itself is or can be bad> as wy 
soil tbat could be found. I qtiestkHH'd Mr. Shnibb' 
most particularly on thU pmclice, at &ni frt^eo^ng 
much doubt of its propriety ; be assured me ifaat- k* 
hod done it for no many years, and on n nany wr/ 
diSermt occagiom, artd with go uutfbrm a succcm, tint 
be had not the smallest doubt of its pioAt. Uiscnpst 
by means of it, have been so large (once five qqarters 
of wheat per acre over a very large field, and «t M 
iimcs good), that he has every reason to believe that) 
load for load, it is bcllcr thiin rotten dun^, wblcb hf 
ibinks, by- moving, turning, and rolling; loses its 

most 
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Biott. beneficial principles ; in additicm to vhtchii be 
has the advantage in quyitity in a great superioritjr; 
and further, that it lasts niacli longer in the land. In 
«rder to render the land tight and firm, he pens his 
sheep tmraed lately after sowing and faarrowiog the 
wheat ; and drives the sheep several times up and down 
the lands, in order for treading it the better. 

Mr. Shrabb is a scansible' observing man; and his 
knowledge is not the experience of ft small fiurm, oa 
:which particular attention may command a certain 
i|)ecies of success not attainable on a largo scale, for he 
J9 one of the greatest farmers in Oxfordshire* At least 
nine ill ten of those I have conversed with in thiscountjr 
bave declared with peremptory decision, when I have 
put the question, against the practice* A man from a 
distance, and especially one who deals in book hut* 
hmdiyy may not be listened to ; but here- is the prac- 
tice at your own doors. I beseech you, gentlemen, to 
goon carting, turning, mixing, minings and rotting; 
give your manure to the sun and to the winds ; con« 
tinne to expend no trifling sums in the reduction of 
four to one, in order, by studied operations, to render 
jour onejiess valuable than the fourtli of the original 
fimr: it is a wise conduct, therefore stick close to it^ 
and argue str^uously for it over the next bottle you 
drink. Mine away ; see that the heap lies light ; 
iceep the carts off ; take care that the air pervades it, 
and let the sun shuie and the winds blow — Who's 
afraid? 

Mr. Newton, of Crowmarsh, approves more of cart* 
ing his dung to form mines, than throwing it ^p 
in the jrard. For beans, he forms the mine a month 
before usmg ; but does not turn it. He finds manuruig 

so 
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8o necessiry upon his soil^ that he does it twioe in fwt 
years. . 

TbeBishop of Darhain, at Mangwell, keeps his dang 
lill it is quite rotten, sind all fermaitation over, ivlie- 
ther it is his own made at home, or that bought at tb» 
town of Walhngford* 

The farmer who occupied the farm before bis Lord- 
ship had it, used long dung ; and by that means filled 
the land so fuU ef weeds, that the practice has ben 
carefully avoided ever since* 

Mr. Dean, of English, never mines bis dung, as 
much is lost by that practice. He was spreading loi^ 
dung vpon clover for whj^t, when I riewed bis hnn-. 

At Maple Durham, and its vicinity, they dung on 
clover lays for .wheat; spreading that which i&qCute 
rotten. 

Messrs. Foster and Hairbottle botli agiee npon the 
question of dung ; they use only that prepared^ or 
rotted, laid on heaps : the carts not bcin^ suffered te 
^o ill J but left as li^rlit ns possible to ferment the better ; 
ajid turned over once or twice. Tlic idea of using 
long dunpj utterly erroneous ; of which opinion Mr- 
llairbotllc had lust year a strong confirmations he 
prepared a field of sixteen acres for turnips, and having 
formed two dunghills at difixrcnt places in the field, 
ready £>r depositing in the furrows of North u m- ' 
bcrlund turnip ridger, ])Iou^hed except where the 
dunghills prevented it^ and ihc dung being applied^ 
(hose spnees were then ridged and manured with long 
ilnng iroiu (he yard, and (he Held fip.ished : the result 
\v:»s, that the cro;> Avas very superior after the first 
t*pcralio!K to wliat it was aftev the second. The rotten 
liiuiji: a:i:.\vexa? /ready, and t!tat which was long, was 



much 
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much inferior : a comparison which he considered a« 
satisfactory. It is impossible to assert, that in this 
particular case the rotten dung migbt be the better ; 
it may prove better in various particular cases ; it is 
at least possible. But there are many points necessary to 
the proofs that vrere utterly neglected in this trial ; but 
two essential ones are sufficient to note. The time of 
both giving tbe tilla^ and of drilling, wasdifierent; 
a- circumstance alone sufficient to destroy the authority 
of tbe trial with a plant so much affected as turnips^ 
Iby these circumstances; and which would in many 
seasons cause tbe difference of crop or no crop. Nezt^ 
how do we know, or how could Mr. Hairbottle knoW| 
that the dung was exactly tbe same; that is, made 
by the same animals? The dung made in a farm* 
yard, into which cow-houses, hog-sties, and stables 
are cleared, may vary from bs. value per load to SO^.; 
and very considerably, even from the same stock at dif« 
ftrent times fed in a different manner. Such experi* 
ments and observations founded on them are only 
sources of error. There is den^anded in a compa- 
rative experiment, an attention to so many circum* 
stances, eyery one of which must be strictly uniform^ 
that if the least be omitted, the result is affected, and 
the experimenter only deceived. A general practice 
for some years on a farm steadily watched, is more 
valuable than particular trials, unless made with every 
precaution. 

The theory of Mr. Foster, is, that fermentation in 
a dunghill deprives the heap of nothing that b good^ 
but adds something that is excellent, as fermentatioa 
in malting barley, turns something that was inert into 
spirit. When comparisons agree in one point and dis« 
agree in an hundred others, the mind may^ if it pleases, 

OXiE^ORS.] s £x 
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fix on the one and overlook the hundred. lif the fer» 
mentation of straAVs in a dungliill, were a Tegetattng 
process like that of malting of grain, and vegetation 
having effected the conversion that takes place, these 
stra\s were dried on a kiln, the case would not be 
parallel for want of many other circumstances ; lift it 
would come "nearer to the purpose for which it Is 
quoted. 

Mr. Davy forms his yard-dung into heapsj not to 
tot it into spit dung, but for use when in fermetitation. 

Mr. Thomas Latham, of Clifton, appliie^ the dang 
made from Christmas to Easier, for the tiitiitps of the 
following summer. He throws it up in heaps iti flie 
yard ; and if not, draws it out. What is made in thft 
standing-fold is carted out often, to prevent the heat 
liurting the sheep. The heaps are tiirned Once if neces- 
sary, but he does not conceive that the m£tnUre is bettet 
from being over rotten, as in that case it 6uj9b^both in 
quantity and quality. In regard to ploughing it in 
when spread for beans, it is done at a fiill pitch ; for 
Ihey conceive that as beans root deep, deep tillage is 
necessary for tbcm. And though it is a mtdcim, that 
dung may easily be buried, still they do not regard 
this circumstance as sufficient to induce shallow tillage. 
When the bean stubble is ploughed for wheat, they 
also go a full pitch for the purpose of bringing up the 
dung before ploughed in for the beans. 

Dung is formed into lieaps about Baldon, in the 
manner common every where, and the prejudice of 
nineteen-! went icths of the farmers is in favour of its 
being very rotten. Sir C. Willoughby has carried it 
on some occasions long, to the land, and found that it 
answered very well. 

Mr. Coziiis, of Colder, mwes his dung, and as soon 

as 
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as the fermentation is in full Iielighti carries it to the 
land. . 

Mu Kencb, of Enstone, gives all his (lung to th^ 
tomip land ; carries it out of the yard, aud forms 
mines J which he turns once or twice to make it quite 
lottai : he has tried it in a long state, but it did not 
answer equally. . If a crop of turnips rot with the frosty 
they ar6 of very great service to the land. 

The town dunghills at Chipping Norton are sold 
by auction, and such is the spirit of bnying, that par- 
csds have been sold as high as SO^. a cart-load on the 
iq>ot* 

Mr. -Kimber, of Little T)ew, does not approve of 
Qsing Iteig at all, in any case. 

Mr. Sotham, of Stonesfield, cannot get his dung top 
Totten for >tumips,^and never heard any one of a difie* 
Tent opinion. It is universal through Oxfordshire: 
aniKing:it with the scrapings of limestone roads is ex- 
iecllent. His fiiurm, half stonebrash, and half hollow 
land. 

Mr.. Pratt, of Fowley, in common with his neigh- 
-bours, lays all his dung on for turnips ; carries it out 
to form mines^ and turns over twice ; some slovens iwiU 
mot bestow this labour, but such practice is bad. 

Mr. Tuckwell, nearBurford, lays all his dung on 
4iis turnip land; all made in summer, and the foUow- 
•ing winter it is spread for the turnips of the succeeding 
summer ; and much attention paid to its being as rot- 
ten as the time will admit, by turning and mixing, as 
green Atxng is thought to be pernicious. 

■Mr. Pihnal, of Westall, lays all his dung on for 
turnips, mixed with earth or road dirt, and turned till 
ratten. He is very sure that long fresh dung would 
4I0 more harm than good. 

s 2 Mr. 
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s Tuckwdl, of Burford, Dl 
fresh nor rotten : he thinks it best iii about three ot* 
four months. 

Frebh dung, »t Great Tew, not reckoned so good at 
rotfcii by many degrees. 

Mr. Tidilmass, mixes the dung of Iiis dairy covi 
with lime and bank earth in mines, turning over till 
rotlen : y\i\\ admit nothitifr in favour of long dung. 

lu the district of Tliame, rotten dung is chiefly usedj 
but the Rev. Mr. Piiiskctt, of North Weston, prefer* 
long dung, which, spread on grass upon cold lan^, 
forces a much quicker vegetation than (hnt which!! 
■ rotten } and he finds, that on arable land it lasts muctf 
longer, at the same time that it keeps the soil mo^ 
open and porous, . ' 

Mr. Crceli, of Aston, does not approve of kcqiing 
dun'^ in the manner generally practised in Oxfordshirei. 
he turns it up in heaps in the yard in May, aiidiB' ' 
three weeks carls it at once on to the land, spreads and 
ploughs it ill for luniips. Mr. Wing agreed in thp 
ObBerVation, and is In the saine practicf . ' Ifr^.'ClfeA 
-does Dot think diinging &r wheat adrisable mi'n, rfnjftf' 
brash farm i the tumtps demand all. >/ I'V 

At Alterbury, they iised to be very And of Mliil' 
dungj'bat of late yean, Mr; JtAn Wilkmlisi'Aai 
'Boma doabts upon the practice, and teraral &nMl 
iiare used it longer than heretofore, and find ttia Vm 
-case more dundile ; bat all still cart it from tl^ ykiifi* 
'heaps. Last ipring, Mr. John WilsiM compoted Hag 
and rotten dung upon a meadow ; and what was the 
result, Mr. Wilson ? tf'/iy the long pleased mt 
much belter than the short- 

Mr. Davis, of Hlosham, kys his dung, the latter 
•ad of October, on the seeds of the spring com cropt: 
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Dot on tarnips, because it makes the barlejr so great, 
that it destroyed the grass-seeds two years together. 
His seeds carried nine couples per acre all last suramer, 
and kept tliem well : made the winter preceding, drawn 
to heap, and thrown up ; not carted out till the dry wea- 
ther was over, to prevent exhaling. Prefers rotten dung ; 
nevei tried long fresh dung, but has seen it, and 
thought it very absurd : has seen on hb own farm long 
spread accidentally, and bad. 

Mr. Thos. Payne, of Drayton, lays his dung on for 
winter vetches, cabbages, . turnips, and Swedes, gene* 
rally at three or four months old : makes heaps in the 
yard, or carts out to make them, unloading by the 
side of the hill, and throwing it up, to avoid treading. 

Mr. Singleton, of Bampton, thinks rotten dung best 
for grass land ; but for arable (and especially if the 
soil be clay), long is much better. 

Mr. Edmonds thinks that dung is, by many farmers^ 
kept too long, for it is done^to great loss of quantity : 
he would not put very long on for turnips ; but he has 
found that, on grass, to lay long dung directly after 
the scjihey has a great effect ; the worms draw it in, 
and it nurses up the grass strangely ; insomuch, tlmt 
lie thinks long dung nearly as good in that application, 
load for load, as rotten. 

Messrs. Cobum and Seeker, of Witney, both use 
dung (the former for wheat, the latter for turnips) of 
the last winter and summer ; not laid in heaps, unless 
it wants it ; and, in general, use it in a much longer 
state than common : they both think, that by keeping 
it till rotten, much i» lost. 
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. Pigeons^ Dung. 

^;S!r C WiUoqgliby spreads ihis mamire us afOp> 
sing for barley, and fintls the use so great as to 
. prove tUc bcpcfil, of a dove-house, were (liere no other 
object, la ordef'to increase fhe quantilj, he carries 
into Ihe pigeon-house the poullrj" diicg, and seeds of 
weeds from the barns (the heat killing all). The 
of tbe dressing is seen to an inch. 
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It is, in ihe ostimalion of Sir C.Willoiighby, i 
■tiest of all dressin;^ fur sand, and does very ivuUoi 
gravel; he has trii^d and found it so, and iiileinds to 
burn brick and lime together, by whick means tlM 
bricks may lie had at 98s. per 1000 instead of 40s. ^ 
pre'^ent price, ^ 

'- Mr. Thos. laftain, of Oimohj lou tOeA ikM v^ 
-tiiire iniz<id with ntouM, aad liu fottod Mbt-'ll^dMI 
tnOst good on Tuft gniTelly land'.' ' ...■■'■. -i: .-. 

Mr. Cozlas, of Golder, tifiid It v«ry-w«^^'b«t 
could net even see in the Crop wliae it- Was laid. . • 

Mr. Samej, near Henley, can tram at 8(i£. » iMfehd; 
but bis kiln is close to the wood : 65 qBurt«ra,;iRk 
flame Idla, fbr 10/. It has not ^ne tb(t.^ooil;b*'eX' 
pected. His &ther saw land limed in Kenti k b)fkM 
'^fj sqnare rod, vith very great effect^ wHiitb iadvWl 
bim to do it. 

Mr. Fane harrowed in lime with the wbefttrflced, aad 
it did good ; but on a part be spread it on the wheat, 
and it killed the crop : but then barrowiii|; in 6tA 
seed, it proved good. 

Mr- Taunton, at Enfiham, has limed above 000 
acies; 



a^rar; they; were pari of a forze common^ enclosed by 
Act of Parliament. Tbe. sqU, a yeUq^.loam, part 
wet, $uid demanding hollpv-drains — ^rarely, a soil of 
natural fertility; but lime makes it yery productive of 
oats, and prepares it for future wheat. The quaotity^ 
^Ui ^ flji^tefs per af;re» 

Aro)md Blenheim, and in the sphere of Mr. Pratt's 
observations, lime answers well on new land, but not 
on old cultivation. 

Mr. Turner, of Burford, ha3 found lime very good 
on a heathy loam soil, and generally every where, .ex<» 
cept wh^e the stone is dug. The stonebrash burns to 
lime. He uses 20 quarters per acre, at Ss. 3d. per 
quarter : burnt by himself, and. near coals; but .the 
average price must be reckoned 4^. It lasts three years 
' well, and is so beneficial on the right soil, as to be 
seen to an inch. He last year spread some for turnips, 
and it was this year (1807) visible at a distance in the 
barley. :. Mixes it with earth and road dirt, which are 
all calcareous : 15 quarters per acre, with some dung 
and mould. Lays it on for turnips, and can see it 
every where, an^ also in the seeds, and means to ga 
on with it. The price is 4^. a quarter, but can burn 
it for 2s. 6d. 

]y|r. Walter Wilson, of AtterVury, limes on thp 
joung seeds, from ten to twenty quarters per acre ; ten 
quarters common^ and mixed with earth and some 
dung, on the fine red sandy soil. Some lay it on for 
' turnips : for whatever crop the benefit is great, and 
k^ts many years. 

- Lime answers greatly on the red land, a loamy sand, 
9i BUxx^am : they lay on from 15 tp 25 quarters per 
acie. Mr. Warrener does much, apd finds it to an- 

8* This 
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This manure Mr. T. Wyat, of Hanwcil, finds of 
great use on the red lands of that district. He lays 15 
quarters per acre in half-bushel heaps, ivhich are co- 
vered Yfiih mould, and left to slack, iind then spread 
for turnips : (he same year he lays on ten loads per acre 
of dung ; but never mixes the lime with it previously, 
"which he has found to be erroneous management. 

The Rev. Mr. Dupuis, at Wendlebnry, has tried 
the pounded limestone shovelled upon the turnpike 
road, and found it, in every application, an admirable 
manure. A neighbour spread it on fresh grubbed 
furze j^ro^nd^ and nothing could answer better* 

^ IV. Ashes, 

Mr. Fane, 12 i)ushels of peat-ashes on sainfoin, or 
16 bushels of coal-ash. 

Mr. Simmons, of Slokenchurch, 15 to SO bushels of 
peat, or 40 bushels of roal-ash. 

Several farmers agreed, that peat-ashes on sainfoin, 
clover, pease, and turnips, was of very great service ; 
but of none at all on ray-grass. The quantity', 12 
bushels per acre ; coal-ashes, 30 bushels. Mr. Hay- 
ward, of Watliiigton, 23 bushels of peat-ashes. Mr. 
Goodchild, of Greenfield, J5 bushels. Mr. Percey, 
of Bolney, thinks 10 bushels enough ; and that a very 
small quantity is sufficient, provided they be equally 
sown, which is the grand point in tlieir use. 

Mr. Sarncy, of Soundcs, has sown 5000 bushels of 
peat-ashes ii! one year, and 3000 or 4000 jier annum 
many times. The price, 8rf. per bushel. 

Sir C.Willoughby, 25 to 40 bushels of coal-ashes. 
This manure is largely used by Sir C.Willoughby ; 
i^nd a trial be made, comparatively shewed that those 

of 
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dT ihe Newcastle and Wednesbury coals are of equal 
benefit— there was no difference* Wood-asbes far hd* 
ter, but cannot be obtained in large quantities. 

Mr. Bonner, of Bensington, uses 15 bushels per acre 
•f ooal-a^bes, or 10 or IS of peat, for turnips and do- 
rer, and finds the benefit very great, e^peciallj when 
they are got pure, without adulteration. Peat-ash 
nerer lasts more than for one year, but coal-ashes are 
tometimes seen in the wheat which follows the clover^ 
Coal»ashes are rather the best on clover, and peat on 
tiimips. 

Mr. Davy, of Dorchester, a very excellent farmer, 
sows ashes on his clover and trefoil crops*; 12 bushels 
of peat-ash (home burnt , as they term it, that is, not 
in heaps for sale, which are much adulterated) per acre 
are sufficient^ Coal-ashes f/om London, a larger quan« 
iitj. 

Many peat-ashes are used about Whitchurch, for 
sainfoin, clover, and turnips : the effect is considerable^ 
and they have been found beneficial against the .fiy in 
the turnip crop. 

Mr. Cozins, of Goldor, having a vein of peat upon 
his farm, digs and burns it into ashes. * He lays 50 
busheis' per acre^ and finds very great benefit from it 
on clover and natural grasses. Dung, he finds, upon 
^rass hmd, will give quantity ; for which reason, where 
be has dunged the land last, he next manures it with 
ashes, which gives a finer crop. 
' At Stanlake, &c. near Witney, many farmers sow 
ashes on their clovers, both coal and peat ; and malt- 
dnst on whe^t and barley. 



h V. Rags. 



-i-.U--:-,l ■■;;. ■■■■■■ ^yiii'Jh^;-: :. .-^^W^*, 

' ' UiKiftta*fl^ of BnaingftMi. lM)|r.S^>i«l». J|i*i^., 
«taii^>ii^.pmt(|i;i t»^>i^w^TOcloTeft>im(iifa ^iiM<» '■ 

fei»-iiBl^ tmt^ymmi'i'' ■ - . . .■• j>:#(t:j- t-wI* ' 

oap.ikBf »n -gSaa^eiik before winter, as'sopu u 
fu onri-if^lHigbed: in at the time of ^ 
H tenifl} tb^ vttl.'i)Qt WnA for tbat crop. U« 
*MC»Mat.<^ngV!uul halfacoot of 
'lkiM>«L-- ■■■■■"■ 

=:..afln]Bpiar afi finlM^. ra (hi 4bvt>MCimi.«b, 
nuBd.wltli dung, ipieub mgs, 7oirt. per 4Ci^^ 

AMtndkoMOff. ' "■'"^" 

. Mr..Deu^ (>fEl^>Ubb, nscftm^. fEnr-wbAQt; hebjf 
iMi balf a coat of these, and half a coa^ of dnnf £ wM 
Ibn, he thinkA, ia ^ iwwt. bMSflpUl agttoytic of 



Mr. Kimbet, ofiCrmMI, 1>«ys manjvBgt iromLoiH 
don; Ik price, 8/. lOs. pertoR, uulcott;10/. oqtiw 
fiunm. He ^neada 6 cwt. pei acra 901 (doi!et<tli|ft for 
iibeat, and fiod&thattbej last longw 1h»a »by <fLlHir 
manore. 

Mt. Tnckwell, of Cignet, hai used nun.^ lagSrfioin 
Witney, at 7s. 6(f. to 8^. 6d. per cut. He spMada 
5 cwt. per acre : they generally last only one cnq[>-r- 
Gometimes for two, and are superior to any thing for 
wheat. They are ploughed in ; and if the season be 



itery drj do not answer so welk Do best oa a summer 
£dlow for that ccop. 

%YL:. Mud. . 

Mr* Hairbottle, of Henley, emptied' the mud from a 
pond communicating with, the Thames, and spread it 
£at turnips : it did no good whatever. 

Mr, Sarney,^ of Soundos, sowed six bushels of gjrp- 
jfium^ per acre, on clover,' in ' March, and the effect 
^raense^ 

Mr. Davenport,, at Shirborp, in 1807^ sowed it oa 
fainfbin and clover, and it did no eood whatever. 

. Mr. 5'anjB examined a field of lucem in Kent, over 
most of wh^ch it, was sown,, but. part without anjf : and 
the superiority of the m^aured was great. 

: ■ . . . f' • • 

'. • •.■•...: ■ -. 

§ yill. Compost^. 

Mixens of dung and earth, &c. are quite the prao 
tice of the farmers south of Oxford ; and reckoned ex- 
cellent husbandry. 

Mr. Samey throws urine on to malt-dust, keeps it 
six months before using ; and the effect, when spread 
on the land, very great indeed. 

( Mr. Fane makes an ash-hole between two necessaries,- 
and the compost taken from it is of the most decisive ' 
|)eilefit. 

Mr. Sarney is clear that there is no ^ood whatever 
In beech leaves as manure. 

Mr. Davaiport, at Shirbom, has found that beech 

leaves 




leaves mised with the graBs of mown laWRsandK 
sometime, has been of decided benefit. 

The general eyslem of the county may be considered 
as that of maUinn; composts ; the yard and stable 
dung IB mined with earth, with road dirt, or with 
liroe, and ia some places with all three ; and he it 
reckoned (he best farmer who makes ifl this way the 
■ ■ greatest cxeriiona. 



^^^ SECT. IV. — lEBJGATION. 

No watered meadow in the county, but there migtit 
in various iiarts of It be a great deal. At Brightwdl 
there might be much, but the millers will not permit 
any ; and it is decided in this county, that a proprietor 
lia& no right (o effect any operation on bis own 'prO' 
pcrty that may lend to lessen the quantity of water, if 
there be any mills below him. This may be good in 
law, but it u hortlble in politic! : wind and steanwillJi' 
grind coni> and thoiefiire a Tsier-miU bss little- jmt^ > - 
4eiitioa to ptilitjr ; and if iX impedes il^igiiUoiij !>#<- 
nuisance. 



SECT, v.— -GENERAL IMPfiOTBUBlTT. ' 

Mr. Fane is clear in the opinion, that the CliQtem 
hills of this county produce half as much again as they 
did 30 years ago ; and the great cause has been the 
increase of live stock by more (urnipa and attifirail 
grass. 

In 
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In ttie opinion of Sir Christopher Willoughby, the 
4igTicaUnTe of his vicinity is so improved in 20 or 30 
years, that there is now^ ten times as much live stock 
«s there was at the former period* 

Mr. Pratt, of Fowler, who has known the country 
many years, and has bad much experience as a valuer 
•of land and tithes, and has acted as a commissioner in 
several enclosures, is convinced from a variety of ob* 
serrations, that the improvements which have taken 
place in 30 years are prodigious, especially from en« 
closing turnips and sheep : and that the food for man* 
kind -wherever enclosures have taken place is full/ 
doubled* 

Mr. Kench, of Enstone, is clear that both cultiva* 
.tion and live stock, through all tlie stonebrash district^ 
.are very greatly improved in the last SO years. . 

Mr. Davis has known the county well fot more than 
SO years, and the husbandry is incredibly improved in 
.almort every particular : if yougointpBanbury-mar- 
ket next Thursday, you may distingubh the farmery 
ftom enclosures from those from open fields ; quite a 
diffisrent sort of men ; the farmers as much changed as 
iheir husbandry — quite new men, in point of knowledge 
and ideas. 



€^AF> 




"^f at WioTm^fy, Iceeps orily i 
__..__, _._ _. I Iwtl eKperieiice of other sorts, bnt i 
nnk^atr'^itiltttaEilc Ib^D any : wht^lhcr for i 

ii'bt'hU^, in qnantHy ami qualify, propoll 
,„_-ll0''fll(^fl(bd, tbey Fxcced whatever he has cxp( 
' jAuuK''' ft) *Htcl one which lie dkl not like, to 
;ltoMef}''MHMr1llbuiIy was not a drain lo Ihe dairy, a 
■Ilb'(jwrtit11).4if biitttr per week. He has heard i 
0&e(AgtiiodaTlt)H)rit7tV&t'^^164b. Mr.iWliks)8 
knd b4}iin; i sov tVbilil at plonghvtthiiliicfrluSnci^ 
ud be Wtwalked andontttrenrhis-ffHow deMdtJOlyv 

Tbe Earl of 'Matftlettfit^ baa a dairy of DefbnWi^ 
and a bull. There are two of his cows truly beantiift^ 
strait and rouad in carcass, clean and thin in k^ and 
bom : ^e specimens of that beaQtiful breed. ' 

Sir C. WiUougbby has a very fine dairy of 19 riuHcC 
horned cows and a bull ; they give much milk, and 
be finds the breed profitable, but must be well fed, and 
in a great measure kept at home in winter, as tbey 
cannot stand the cold. He has remarked from lon^ and 
attentive practice, tliat no hay should ever heat in the 
•tack that is intended for cows. It should come oat as 
green as it goes in, and produces more milk. 

Mr. 
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llr.Cozins, of Golder, keq>s about 100 ^ecms, of 
which 12 are for the dairjr, 54 for suckling, 10 drying 
off, and 40 fatting* The baYren ones are fed on straw^ 
but all the rest on hay'; beiiides which, oil-cake ^r corri 
is given to the fatting ones ; he has compared six ol^ 
corn and hay jagainst six on cake and hay, and froia 
that and the result of oihdt trials, concludes thkt the 
best corn feeding is to grind one sack of beans with 
three sacks of barley, and taking the beans at 96^. pet 
quarter, and the barley at S5s. and cake is cheafper at 
13/. 13s. per 1000. His breed is generally the long 
homedf as he finds his land too cold and wet for shott 
faoTOs, n^ose hides ate too thin to bear It. 'He has tried 
HeiiBforcb, und do well. Mr. C^zins has a Tery^ftwour* 
able oppoftnirily of oomparitig tb^ profit of a tdairy 
tad of imidkling ; 'and he is convinced that tito^mas 
X^fter ddftn^ting the extra expenses) is one»fifUi ipoic 
jprofitaftte thisin the latter. The'Calvses go to the ImuIoa 
marketat 12 or IS weeks eld. He etteenw it a good cow^ 
that giY^'6*tt>. of batter pmr' ^veek, lor 'throe )iiiQnU» 
vtfler ccA^ng. 

Hiuch rich land in the vicinity cif illialne: at 
Worpsgroye, tix miles from thence, letts from SOs. to 
SI. per acre. Mr, Bonner fays -31. ibr sotnevndec 
cows, but ihe landlord pays all taxes whatever : the 
tet'land summers a cow to an acve. Mr. Bonner pre* 
tefs the loi^g horned breed : he has ttied the sho^ 
li^ims;' but - found them too bi|^ «nd tender. Some 
Weldh do 'w^U, beu^goed milkers, bat when fattened 
t9icy are Ycs'y (deficient. In winter, all are fed on hay ; 
WDd eadi tfyw 'eats 9cwt. per week, which he knows 
^Mi Slaving -weighed it to thein ; while at hay they go 
in and out 'as they like it. In fiittentng be has given 
iMl«cidce at M/. 14«r a 1000 ^ -if ti»e cow was not fairly 

saleaUa 
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siilcabic from olbcr Toqi] at the usual time of gt-Uing 

oil', and meat advances by keeping iier \d. pci potHu), 

oil-cak.c answers evcij at (bat price ; but it no advance 

takes place, it does not answer. Tiie muinite is the 

. grand object, for he is sure that one load of it is worth 

two of tbat fium hay feeding, supi^osuig litter not to 

be given too profusely. Their ciirts hold about 30 

bushels, and for such a load he would give 10s. fur oiU 

cake dung. He conceives that a cow oo oil-cake 

(but never measured it) would make a load of dune 

per month ; if so, the dung is vrotlh 2a. 6d. fet 

week. ^ 

The rich district of Tlmme is applied to the dairy, 

■ or to suckling: the breed, the short horns. None 

bred but all bouglit in calf at three years uld. They 

are kept a year and a half or two years, or proportion- 

ably to their time of keeping in milk. The dairy is 

reckoned more proStable than suckling ; but also more 

troublesome. Upon an average, the whole dairy 

tluoagh, aodall in jitiyE, will give 5lb. to .Sib. fi 

batter per week : but here a raj uncomjaiOB circna^ 

itance tntts place ; fi« tbib quantity irilt^ pf^Qpett. 

the wbok year through. The cows hold (1^ n^a 

y£ar and more. Mr. naahett, of North WeslOBr luidf 

:oow that held, ber milfc six years, aitd penf bad a ^atf 

in that time, and at last gave f^wa gal^^pa a d»j< 

.Hence, five or .six pound .of butlei a. w^, l^lfi^ 

•eeras a small qtoaatlty ftt:fiiet Bight> u in bet a givt 

prodace. These cows are fed upon hay only, in via* 

ter ; and eat the produce of two acres, which yid4 

two ton per acre at the first cutting : the second cn^ 

is usually given to .sheep. In stocking these rich pa^ 

turesj sheep are always nftlxed with cows i and fire up 

te^konedequojltoacow: the breed, WilffifaireoEBeAa. 



»; 
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ibire. An acre and a half will carry a cow and two 
sheep through the summer. 

Some farmers -fatten their cows on oil-cake, and for 
rery large beasts it answers ; but hay is more general. 

..The Bishop of Durham, at Mungwell^.has some 
very fine short-horped cows, Alderneys, Yorkshire 
polls, &c. He thinks, however, that the short-horns 
are too large a breed for the Thames meadows, which 
are occasionally flooded. And as these waters come 
from gravelly soils, they are not very 'rich. 
. Mr. Freeman, of Fawley-court, has 30 short-homed 
cows, 20 calves, 20 yearlings, and 20 two-year old, 
and 90 cows, or three-year old, fatting off; and worksr 
SO Devon oxen. Here is a dislocation of a most ex- 
cellent system, by not breeding the race that will work 
well : if such a stock is kept, assuredly all should be 
Hereford, or Devon, or Sussex, that working may be 
a part of the general systen\. But Messrs. Foster and 
Hairbottle do not approve of working oxen ; assei;ting, 
that with a Rotherham plough and a pair of horses, 
they can plough as much land as six oxen can do. The 
horses do three-fourths of an acre in autumn, and an 
^Qte in summer ; whereas four of Mr. Freeman's oxen 
do only half an acre a day; thus, in fact, it requires 
eight oxen to do an acre, for four having plonghed 
half an acre, are changed for four others to do the 
other half. I must confess I do not understand what 
this can mean, for the oxen are fed on grass and hay, 
and never work on straw. But the allowance of such 
practice is not the way to eradicate, but to establish 
prejudices. 

At Waterstock, Mr. Ashurst h;is the grass lands 
under cows bought in, of the short-horned breed ; they 
are generally dairied^ and the butter all sent by cone 

OXFORD. J T tract 
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tract to London. They are fed in winter on hay ; none 
on straw except rough cattle. Cuddcsdon i$ also under 
dairies, and many dozens per ^vcek sent to London. 
An acre and a lialf will summer a cow : the cows cost 
from SO/, to 25/. each, and are in general very healthy. 
Sheep are kept among all the dairy cows. Ewes bought 
in at Michaelmas ; the lambs sold fat in the springs 
and the ewes also fat hi the summer* They used to be 
of the Wiltshire breed, but they are changed by many 
now, to a cross between the Leicester and the Cots* 
wold : tliere are, however, many Wiltshire still. In 
one or two places in this cow district, kept gras3 for 
spring use is known, but not at all a general practice. 
On farms which have turnip land, that root is teiy 
rarely given to cows. 

At Thumley, near Waterperry, Mr. RippingtoQ 
keeps both long and short horned. The latter givt 
most milk, and improve most in value, but they ari 
tenderer than the long-horned, which suit better on cold 
Jand. All arc applied to making butter for London : 
the average produce miiy be reckoned 61b. per week 
in summer. All are kept on liay in winter ; but if dry 
jcarly, some arc on straw, not many, nor for a long 
time. If any straw be ealen, 50cvvt. of hay will winter 
one: the summer food about two acres. He has, or 
knows a piece of 64 acres, wliich feeds 20 cows, besides 
sheep in couples; the cross South Down and Wilt- 
shire, very few Leiccsicrs. 

Dairies arc found on a larij;e scale at Wcndlebury 
uul l]iccst(T5 aiul lluy are reckoned to yield, the whole 
aevd (hroi^^j^ii, on an avcT::;2.(' 5lb. of bafter per week. 
The breed loJiic-ljoxi'^d ; ihc laud r.ot thought good 
ttuougli for sliort-lioriial. j\ll fed on ha^^ in Avinter. 
" Mi\ Toiiitorj at ■Ui<;;na]. prefer* the long-horned breed 
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dtt Tiis stonebrasli farm : be works five heifers spayed, 
ivhich at seven years old fatten so well as to sell high ; 
a pair of them have sold for 100/. His nephew informed 
me that he has himself sold a fat cow of this breed for 
60/. and one for 45/. this summer (1807). 

Much dairy ground in Hampton Poyle; Mr. Blake 
keeps 60 cows, Mr. Irons 40 ; Mr. Savoury near 40 : 
lie makes good cheese at 60^. cwt. ; the other two 
butler for London. 

Mr. Tiddmass had for many years chiefly long« 
homed cows for his dairy, but of late he has bred 
ipostly short-horns, and prefers them ; not so much 
on the comparison of milk and butter, as in re* 
spect of carcass coming to more weight. They give 
more milk, and though the common idea is, that the 
milk is not so rich, he is inclined to think that this 
depends in a measure on their not (in the cases that 
Jiave given rise to the opinion) having been bred on the 
land 6n which they were afterwards milked, which he 
fhinks a point of some importance. Such as he has 
bred himself, give milk as productive in butter as the 
long-horncd breed. Many prefer the cross between 
both. He winter feeds on hay, and does not at all ap« 
prove of straw feeding: the butter goes to London twice 
ia week. The pigs are not bred, but bought in at four 
or five months old, and fattened by the milk, feeding 
uix weeks or two months. He prefers having them 
calve all through the year, and not to come at any par- 
ticular season. No dairy-maid in this country milks, 
nor in Bucks or Northampton ; all done by men or 
lads ; and over in an hour, or at most an hour and a 
balf, whatever the number of cows. They are tied up 
for milking ; and Mr. Tiddmass has converted an old 
^Jied into a house for tying up the cows for wintering 

T 2 on 
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on bay, wWch is very coiivenicnlly contrived; 1 
is H space fur a ijatli n) (fieir Leads and behind (he ieed- 
ing inanj^T for giving tbe hay, and windows in the 
wail for receiving (he hay directly from the stacks, 
which are built for (h[it piiTpoae parallel with (he slied^ 
and but a few feet from it. On the other, or opposite 
side, are the doors, with spae^s beside to open or close 
at pleaiiure, for regulating the warnitb according to 
the weather. They arc turned out for dritiklng and 
air, at night find morning. In Ibis way of ^'eding, 
he Is certain from experience, that tbe cows (especially 
i/ they arc large be»$ts) do much better, and are sup- 
ported with less hay than if abroad. 

Mr. Bowles, of North Aston, has a dairy of 30 
long-homed cons which have been bred or selected 
from Leicestershire with considtTiible attention, and 
»te ipucb lo his credit. I found them in a great state 
of flesh, and one fatting, which was a good specimen 
of a disposition to be fat: these cows arc in such a 
state as shooUl seem to prove that Mr. Bowles (he was 
not at home hImsf'lO preferred the breed for the rea- 
diness with which Ihey arc at almost any time trans- 
ferable lo tlie butcher ; for it is not often that such 
cows are good milkers. In the flow of tbe season it 
demands three of these cows lo till a four gallon pail; 
which we should in Suflolk consider as miserably bad 
milkers ; but then our cows ivlicn dried, demand a 
large exjtense to fallen; and if sold kan, produce but 
a trifle. Twenty cows produce nine or ten dozen a 
•week, besides supplying a large family : if there were 
no family, the cow-herd thinks llie quantity would be 
eleven or.twehcdfi/en al (he season ; some in full milk, 
others middling, some goin^ off, and some perhapi 
dry: Ibis may be called 71b. a cow at the bigbest; 

and 
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Junid-'seeins to confirm other accounts of 6Ib. and 51b. s 
I «bould conjecture that the very best bows on an 
average of the full season gave 71b. commonly good 
ones -^ lb. and the mass 51b. Three brceduig sow^ 
produce pigs sufficient for the skim-milk: they are 
partly, fattened on it, and finished twith barley-meal. 
The cows are themselves, when fattened, finished with 
ground barley to the amount of three quarters of a 
peck per diem. Mr. Bowles never ties up unless for 
fattening; they are out winter and summer at grass, 
being brought home morning and evening for a suffi- 
cient time to eat their hay, which is the only winter 
food. 

Mr. Rowland, of Water Eaton, prefers the short- 
horned Yorkshire cows, which not only give most 
milk, but improve most after buying, and when fat 
Isr'mg most money. Mrs. Rowland (sister to Mr* 
Westcar, of Creslow) assured me that their milk is by 
no means so inferior to that of the long-horned cows as 
some persons had asserted. But Mr. Rowland is mak«> 
ing a considerable trial of another breed of cattle, th^ 
Herefords ; having at different times a few cows of that 
race in his dairy, he liked them sufficiently to induce 
a larger, experiment, and he has now 21 Hereford 
Jheifers. 

He has found the milk richer, but not in equal quan* 
tity with that of the short-horns ; and he is inclined to 
think, from his practice hitherto, that the mixed 
.breed between the long and the short horns, is better 
:4han either of them pure. The first winter after buy- 
ing in, the short-horns are apt not to do well, but 
afterwards just as well as others* He buys at threer 
^year old, and they grow so much, that they ought 
jiot to be fattened till they are seven or eight year^ 
jold* He fats, them to fourteen score a quarter ; gene* 
*-^ ..> t3 ralljr 
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faUy fioni tiiielv« to JfonrtnL H niater tiiiif U9f§A 
vpM hay Bad gAut, and ftOeofid off with. MWM i»a 
^afce. Id tegwA te the >time ^f buyiag ia .1t|ia oftgMw^ 
tctttmaittidthatfigili cakaiirogoaa gpAdjygaiH aafM 
^Mes. One jear lie sowed a laige pieoo with AailB»:4t 
pvodace aoedL for fltMeaing h ig eo wt i be t^HNind i| niHi 
poUaid ; a sack of pollard, to a bashd.of iaxr aadl:^ 
antwered very well ; but rtill eoacei^es it to be iaftjfijjjf 
to cake. At ten- gaineas a. Aousaad, h» woafclJud 
with cake ralhCT than with hay* . t .\^ <*«{>; 

Mr. Weyhadj of Wood £atooy keeps ibo^ 
irldck giTc more milk than {my.* He bae avflaoirentiiif 
meadow, which join f hoge of Water Eaton^ and iktgk 
Ate he can sppport these larffe eows; bal' 1lie|^ iia 
^qnd to be rather tender-; tiie winter food ff^ktUffi 
imd ia ftntniaer, the best land will neaityiCang^'a: 
to an acre* Much oMnare ia apiead apoft^tke 
laiid« ■ V ■ - .. . ■ .;■.-... '^"" 

* Waggons go from Bicester to London wifli bnttsi^ 
taking fen tons per week : chiefly loaded between Biv' 
cester and Wheatley. 

Mr. Wyat, of Water Eaton, whose fine stock of 
cattle I viewed with pnch pleasure, prefeia the 
fihort-horned breed ^ and has many very fine cowa of 
it ; from 60 to 70 of all sorts ; he both buys and Jbreedt.; 
has a bull got by the sire of the famous Durham oZ| 
and breeds bulls for sale : some of which pronaias-wieilL 
He has many cows of the half breed between lon9:aad 
short horns, and this cross he seems to prefer. He haa 
a few Hereford cows, but is not inclined to change his 
stock in favour of them. His cows in winter ave fed 
entirely with hay ; to which for fattening, oil-cake is 
added at times, according to price and other circumr 
stances, Barloy-meal he uses for the same purpose, 
and has also fed with flax seed, of whiph he has had 

crops 
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eropi for this pnrpose^ and hie considers flte seed at 
9s. or 10s. per busbel, as cheaper than oil-cake at 151. 
or 16/. per 1000 ; barley at 32s. or 33*. per quartet 
also cheaper than cake at 15/. He fattens the betots 
entirely in stalls, never tdrning out ; and he thinks 
they do much better than i^hen loose in yards. But 
his milch cows are dut at grass all winter, being 
tied np in the morning and evening to eat their hay : 
floods are mischievous to him, and in such cases he is 
ibrced either to buy liay or lessen his stock. 

At Bicester, long-horned ; in the cooulry are many 
short-horned, and there are cows that give 121b. of 
butter per cow, for a month or six weeks, or more 5 
and a notion is current at present, that a middling cow 
will yield a produce of 16 ib. 

There is much very good gracing land under cows 
at Atterbury, both for dairying and fattening. Mr* 
W,. Wilson has had 100 in one year. They feed them 
on hay : asking Mr. John Wilson if ever fed onstraw : 
No; straw be a good thing to lay on. 

Mr. Sxdmon, of Hardwick, keeps 80 cows, and has 
Jliis three chums so attached to one standard of a water 
t?heel, that they are all turned at once ; and in case of 
frost, or a want df water, a horse-wheel works them* 
Twelve breeding sows produce pigs enough for the 
offal of these cows* 

Mr* Salmon weans 20 calves every year, on flax seed 
boiled and mixed with milk and w^ter, and al^o with 
oatmeal ; half a gallon of oatmeal boiled in half water 
and half milk, ten gallons a day ; the flax boiled by 
itself in water before, and a quart to this quantity : 
this weans them as well as possible,' and will evea 
fatten them. Ties up 50 cows out of ISO wintered beasts^ 
tvery year ; hay goes much further, and no poaching ': 

T 4 thofi*^ 
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tbose that are out, are in lofe in fields, with a warm 
hovel in each, and a bin for hay, \ihich is stacked bjr 
it ready., according to the number ; this for store cattlec 
and he has found it highly profitable management. 
Has now 90 cows in calf: milks from 75 to 80 ; butter 
47 dozen. A man milks ten cows in an hour and a 
half. 

In summer, when the milk is very rich, half water 
to it, and a gallon of brans night and morning to ten 
pigs, and the best food of all. The pump so fixed as ta 
pour at the same time into the cistern of milk. 

Cows all come in from February to Maj^, which is a 
great matter. Prefers long-horned cattle, but has a few 
short-horns ; he breeds from Mr. Astley's, in Leicesir 
tershire, and has given high prices. 

Mr. Davis, of Bloxham, long-horns, bnt getting 
into short, as giving more milk and more butter, and 
the general opinion in Bucks and Berks is, that the 
short-horn is the more profitable breed. 

Mr. T. Wyat, of ilanwcll, has some remarkably 
fine cows of the long-horned breed, which he prefers to 
the short-horned, as he has found that in feeding they 
eat less, as in the pr/)portion of two to three. They do 
not give so much niilk, but it is of a richer quality; 
and they fatten in a shorter time. He had tjjis year 
both breeds fattening in the same grounds, and going 
together, and the long-horns are gone to market, but 
the others not yet ready. He nulks iJiem for the dairy : 
in winter the fond is hay, but some have straw till 
^dthin six or eight weeks of calving. He fattens some 
on cake for finishing, but not much : the price IL \0s, 
to 12/. per ton. The cakes made in W arwickshire are 
iruch thicker than the London ones, and he thinks 
betteiTf 

There 
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There is in the rich parish of Atterbury nearly as 
much grass as arable; and under dairies and* foiling 
irows, both long and shorthorns, but in general the 
former, as the more hardy, and fatten better; but the 
short give more milk, though not so good a quality. . 

Mr. Coburn, of Witney, has built a very complete 
ox-house for stall-feeding : he fattens Ilerefords chiefly 
on hay only, and has sold as high as 36/. and 371. per 
ox. The hay is cut into chaff, and about a sack of 
barley to finish each ox, ground into meal. The stalls^ 
feeding, and water-troughs, with other conveniences, 
are very well executed. 

If we shine, said Mr. Edmonds, in any thing, it b 
in good hay, and it fattens well ; and the cattle he has 
shewn in Smith field never ate any thing else: has not 
bought any cake for twelve years. The winter mad)e 
cake is by far better than that made in summer ; the 
latter is dry and hard. » 

Mr. Edmonds is decidedly of opinion, that it is much 
better to have them eat their food out of doors rather 
than within ; there should be a current of air where 
the beast eats, which prevents tainting the food with 
bis breath ; he should be cool, but not exposed : single 
stalk the fore part of the winter, but when the sun 
warms, the open yard and sheds may do well. la 
feeding, hay should be given thrice a day, and it is of 
great consequence to give what they will cat and- no 
more ; over feeding bad, and the causeof many failures, 
jthough the waste be taken away. 

Mr« Edmonds has on these ideas built a very capital 

range of stalls in the Hereford way, an apartment for 

'each ox, but the manger (deep to the ground) on the 

iide opposite to the shed| and there are the hay 3tapks 

for 
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lot Aedfajp. Eadi atdi 9 fat iride^ m korinlfftatl 
Inif > 10 ftel wide> «iid «U ^ If IHU ; i ' m^ 
Mr* SngliMity of BftnlplMy wha ipAuMl nfl||li||^ 
^iMiyB Henford oHM m> the ipringy bimI a^na ICNfe 
autmuis tli« ftnMTftie.tiirBed to'fiiii|4^ 
tvmber to hty and bein-nieali or QM^ ef tM»lefi/4Mil 
VcMt better s givm lt*lf a pad^iwioe a day^ inijr iXHlk 
Muuettite. WkM beans m^ 7#» or 8#. ^pat 
barlejrat At. woqU not give dlbef. HotMbia 
^ Mf. of 15/. |ier lOOO, too high ; but «k 1AI« 
.Bo oemiden oaha an IX.mkA betaa a* 6b« fllA: 
CD B par, but that it there be a diAaRnde^^tW: 
«l9tlie dieaper ibodt the hearts^ ho^veforp'MiiiiiJii 
ftster OB cahe* Tbeae articlea of food yf^^mdk-^mmlk' 
trithoiit the expectatioB of td. per lb. I'laaih t Ounmm ^ 
kol prioe of badf. Ibc&jr of hia own om laa o£4i4M» 
that deOBBda audi feediag^ aa bnge taMa^fvfll^ 
Ibtten 0o soon as aniaUer. ThebigeatbeMriHB^Mlii 
on ^^ood bajr, bat thcrjr take more time ; in irHfdif'faiae 
they eat each two cwt. and a half per wedc, but if thejr 
hare cake or meal^ less : beaos save hay more tban 
cake. I viewed hit imnierous stalls and yards with 
pleasure^t and the bay-stacks well disposed for feeduig 
without trouble <nr waste. He ties up some, and has 
others (especially the larger beasts) loose in open staUs 
in the Hereford system; and these he jirefers, as Uie 
beasts travel better : they are attended also with ksa 
trouble, and they do rather better. Oxen tied up make 
a load of dung per month : upon inquiring tbd valoe^ 
he thought 10;. too high. Observing a small dunghill 
squared up by itself, and inquiring concerning the 
beasts that made it, it seemed to result that a beast 
made near a cubical yard rotten per weak, which does 

not 
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not ill agree with the fojmer idea of a load of long per 
monfb, or the quantity decreasing in about ten or 
twelve months, three-fourths: with plenty of litter 
■'would make much more* He has yards for four or 
fire beasts, but objects to them, as there will always be 
a master that thrives better than the rest. Cows are 
. better to tie up, from the fall of the urine being clear 
4>f the bed. In hay feeding, they find that such as 
beated in the stack loses much of its proofs 

The short-homed cows Mr. Singleton considers at 
much more tender than others; their thin skins expose 

« 

ihem to files in summer and to the cold in winter. 

In all stall-Kfeeding, Mr. Singleton has no doubt that 
keeping the beasts hot is bad ; they should not, how- 
ever, be cold, only cool. 

The intelligence relative to cattle in Oxfordshire^^ 
is not kTcally interesting. The county has no breed of 
iU 0wn ; nor is any particular race so predominant as 
to afibrd much information that is particularly yala- 
able ; much the greater part of the county is arable ; 
and in the very narrow districts where grass prevails, 
there is not mueb to excite the attention of the tra* 
veller^ 



fECT. II* — 7H£ T£AMS# 

\ I. Horses^ 

Mr. Cozins, of Colder, in common with so many 
good farmers in Oxfordshire, never permits his horses 
to rest in the stable at night ; they are always turned, 
inito a ^ard he made for that purpose, itlong ojie side 

Of 
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^nAiiA'Ia a nii^ of aleds for them to rrtirc nndery 
'pnMde^vHh'ndu and mangers ; and u bin agHuut 
thd'oppiMib) fince^ in one any ymHii^vr bor&cs shoaM 
iKiMildnd'by ttu tdd^ ones. This system he holds 
to'lV^ BHch' ooneqaoice in kcf[)iiig tti« texirik 
twUhyi, 

Hr. l?&iiliuu ZattuD, of Clifton, cons iilers mailed 
%firie7 to' ibO'd«gM0 of just Kproutiitg, much better 
tbdnttati fiw fbeduglionefe ill the £{)riiig: four biishffc 
tegood U six ff Olta. Be once fed a horao nbich be 
ib^ ;ftK -Aaodis 'penoo, adenlivcly ; the food beii^ 
iniglridr«lid OWlAimd} «nd though not fed liigber 
ibaii co n ritdD ^ it coite ■omeUiing more tliun S5A for 
■itiSi wtlif,^- la otim^VBtBcn the expense o( his teams, 
be'tmys in at three, four, or five years old ; and ail«c 
'VoAfa^ tiro or three yeaii, sells Ihem to some profit. 

In coinnibD with all ot&er good farmers in Oxibrd- 
^Mxei hit hotim 1^ out in a yard every night: 
•Wis, Latfiain, hismcriHi^, who onci.- farnie<l above a 
thonsand acres of land, but gave severd of tbefiuna- 
up to ber 6<his, has a very excellent yard for tbn pi»> 
pose, with wpter, sheds, and erery conreaioiM : 'M - 
is one of the best yards I have seen in Oxfordshiiv^- '-i 

At Atterbury, they tie their horses by the leg (afiwd 
clover and vetches, bat Mr.- W. Wilson does not ap- 
prove of it; and never practises it; nor does ib. 
Bellow ever do it, as he much dislikes it. 

Mr. Pinnal, of Westall, near Burford, and in gea&> 
ral all the farmers la that nelghbonrhood, make it a 
rule to have all their teams lie out in the yards CTeiy 
night. Some years ago it nas the custom for them totbe 
kept in the stable, but the present practice is found tp 
fcecp the horses in a much more healthy state : Uaj 
■ have sheds to go under. 

At 
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At StokencbuTch) an arable farm of 360 acres, twelre 
liorscs* 

Soiling is practised in the part of the county south of 
Oxford for horses : Mr. Percey and Mr. Hay ward reckon 
siinfoin excellent for this purpose, but clover is bad ; 
nor are vetches good except for a very short time, and 
Mfbea advanced in podding they are not wholesome : 
i|i a word, nothing better than hay all the year. Every 
thing I met with about soiling, was in a tone of voice 
and manner which made me suspect that they have^ 
not thoroughly made up their minds to the practice ; 
the Oxfordshire farmers speak of it rather coldly : they 
are decided in condemning clover for this purpose ; 
imd have a notion that it gives horses the stagers. 

Mr. Newton, of Crowmarsh, does not soil his hors^, 
a^ he thinks it robs the land too much, but feeds seeds 
and vetches with sheep* 

I had much hope, when I heard of two North umber« 
land farmers being brought by Mr. Freeman, to Hen* 
ley, that the soiling system would be much extended, 
and great quantities of dung raised through the sum- 
mer, as well as in winter; but from the conversation I. 
had the pleasure of having with them afterwatds, I 
conjecture that less stress is laid upon it in Northum- 
berland than in several of our southern counties. 

Jn the Dorchester district, winter tares are universally 
sown with a view to soiling the teams ; given both in 
the stable and yard : nothing reckoned so wholesome. 
It is common to sell them from i^. to Is. 6d. per ix>le^ 
and always attend to clear a land at a time, in order that 
the ploughs may come in immediately to turn up the 
land for turnips;, which succeed extremely well. If 
the land was dunged well for winter wheat, the tares 
succeed without any more manure, unless sometimes 
. som^ 



mm CmI aaba {n tlie iprti^ ; bat If it wuiiitti 
then they dang for retches t they do not ttoil upon , 
ckrrw, OMwdering it as ray iinwholetoiiic for tbcm. 
Mr. ,LathuD knows R &rmer vhohaalibtniiii M dU- 
toBpered by thli practice : some blind, olltcra awellpd 
I^, uid-othen bnA«i winded : it was from sncniid 
jsopped dorer idled In Septeubw.'. Id order that 
the wHing upon tares may last the tngcr, they are ' 
•own at sereral limek, aod spring tares alio to succrod 
the othen. Tbey hare ui idea that nnch wntcr is un- 
iAo&«Mn« fin hones, and Ibeiefbn are tery ciircful in 
letting tbem have it. 

UcBonncr^ofBentingtoDf soSsbbteansonTctcIies, * 
and nnir tarns tbem oatt some do it un clover, 
but tetehei considered as iDoch better, and limllliicr far 
tfceborsei, astho 'fbimer Is apt to'fiilthrm with liu- 
BOOTS, and even to aftct their sight : he thinks that . 
bene* ijtnat bare a atnind constiCDtioa to stand long j 
soiling on clorer. 

Mr. Costar, of Oxford, who keeps above lOOcotuA 
horses, soils them on Tctchcs ; they are in saramei 
racked up with tbem, and always do well : none cui 
l>e in better condition. 

Mr. Turner, of Bnrford, mows vetches for aoiUng 
his teams of horses snd oxen. 

Mr. Pinnal and Mr. Bngnnll have a high opinion <tf 
this practice, both fur iiorses nnd oxen. Mow vetches 
and some sainfoin from about Muy-day, and keep on^ 
until Michaelmas. By lliis means tliry raise great 
quantities ofdung, and arc very sensible of the general 
importance of the i)racficc. 

Mr. "Walter Wilson, of Atterbury, sows vetches for 
soiling li is horses ill fhoyardj wliravhe has sheds for 
tbcm to ^ under at plcBsmc 

§ II. Oxem 
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The Earl^of Macclesfield, at Sbirborn, works three 
or four teams of Devonshire oxen : his Lordship assured 
me that be has not the saiallest doubt of their being 
move profitable than horses ; and especially in the Tale^ 
wheie he finds shoeing quite unnecessary ; they \7ork 
well on hay, and never have corn : four in a pIough> 
and do as well as horses. 

Sir C. Willoughby has great doubt of the profit of 
n^ing ozea, and he founds it upon the practice of the 
farmers. Lord Harcourt keeps a team of Herefords^ 
ttd within fifteen years there were seven or eight &r- 
mers in the; neighbourhood who kept and workod oxen^ 
but att of these have given up the practice. Now it 
b ((k>ntended, that in an article free from all ridicule 
among one another, and the practical circumstanceis^ 
of the business well known, with men ready to work 
them, their being abandoned proves that the practice 
cannot have any extraordinary pro^t attached to it. 
It is to be considered also, that Oxfordshire has no 
breed of its own ; it is not a breeding eountfy, except 
for suckling veal, which answers here, it is supposed^ 
much better. How far this may account for the fact, 
is not insisted, but so it is, and the benefit must be 
proved clearer than it has been, before he will adopt it« 
Mr. Cherrill works a team of four Hereford oxen, 
which do as much work as three horses : no other ox- 
team in the district, except Lord Harcourt's, who 
ves two teams. Seven years ago Mr. Thomas La« 
jtham, of Clifton, had a team of four> that drew with 
«ase ten quarters of wheat in a waggon,, and were far 

bejpnd 
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beyond horses for timber carting ; they were Scotch 
beasts, and cost 361. the four. He v/orked them three 
years, and sold them lean for 48/. They ploughed as 
well and as much as horses, but did not cost so much 
by any means. ■.' "^ 

Mr. Lowndes works oxen at Brightwc^U ; he htm' 
seven Devonshires : they are fed with hay, chaff, and' 
bran, and have a few ground oats :. they plough as' 
well and as fast as horses. The quantity of dung made' 
by them, is double that made by the same number of- 
borses injthe manner they are kept by farmers ; is sooner 
operative on the land, and more beneficial to land of 
the quality of his farm. . ' 

Mr. Dean, of English, tried working with oxen, bat: 
it would not do, 

Mr. Cozins, at Golder, never worked oxeu, bat 
has seen them often, and thinks them so inactive ihai 
they cannot work with horses. Have yau seen the 
teams around Burford ? I haye not. 

Mr. Forster, at Bignal, works a team of five spayed 
heifers in harness, of the long-horned breed : he begins 
to plough them at two years old, are in full work at 
three, and they are fattened at seven : he has sold 
them as high as 100/. per pair. They are not shod, 
tbougli on this stonebrash surface work as well as 
horses ; and Mr. Forster has mentioned to his nephew 
an intention of having more of them : they work better, 
he thinks, than oxen. 

The Duke of Marlboronsrh has one team of oxen; 
Glamorgans ; four in a plough, and work to the full 
as well, and plough as much as horses, and walk 
to the full as fast : more profitable than horses. — il/r. 
Palmer, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Tutner, of Shipton, has two ox*teams (five 
each) at plough : they plough an acre a day, do their 
trork very steadily, and as readily as the horse-teams. 
He begins working them at two years old, and works till 
they are five. Thqy live upon lattermath ; when that 
h done they have a little hay, and lie in the straw-yard, 
eatiiig straw in the night. When they leave working 
!ie puts them into lattermath, then to hay and turnips^ 
to jfatten \ upon an average sells them at 40/. an ox. 

Mr. Preedy, at Great Tew, has one team of four 
long homed ; and Colonel Cox has another : they are 
Considered as slower than horses, but do not cost near 
to much, nor require the same attendance when their 
Work is over. • 

Mr. Kench, of Ensfone, has five teams of Hereford 
oxen, which he buys in that county at three years old, 
and works for two, three, or foiir years, just according 
as times favour the sale of them to graziers : they 
work as well (five in a plough), and walk as quick 
fts horses. He works them while fed on grass or 
hay, and sometimes on hay on\y : nothing better for 
them than sainfoin hay. He has been in the practice 
l&any years, and has not the least doubt or question 
of their being more profitable than horses for home 
tvofk, but on the road uses horses. He never shoes 
them ; he buys them at 10/. or 13/. each, and after 
"Working them three or four years, sells them at 16/. or 
18/. ; but for horses he gives 20/. or 21/. Gives only a 
bushel of oats per week, racks them up at some seasons 
with pea or bean straw, yet oxen far, very far cheaper, 
tict it be remarked, that Mr. Kench is not a whimsical 
gentleman^ but a common farmer, that pays rent for 
above a thousand acres of land, has a very clear head, 
and a good understwding and long experience : and 
oxFOBJ).] u may 



mj I Apt aak kfter tbu,' whctherany impcrltnonre ca 
be like that of nien'a eondemqing llic iiku of oxen froi 
theory and caloolation, wbo tieVer worked ii score ( 
tbem in the Aoune (rf'tbeir lives l 

^Mr.. Rowland, df Water Eaton, works two 
. and is. tilearlj of opinion that two oxm are clieapt 
}jBft than one hone^ Fonr o|:en plough as much a 
aa -irell as four horses: walk as fast, and upon i 
wholei have rather the best of it : all Herpfonls, aaj 
fiUdravr anjr thing. If worked, they are fed upon 
IiBj, bat.if not woriced, an atstniw. He is very sute 
(tiat an oz vhich, has worked, will fulten far beltei 
Jlhan c)ue thtU has not worked : thej' should {lever w 
fattened till six years old, nor is there any olijectiosw 
«orli,ii^ tbcm till seven or- eight ^'carE old. And Mi7 
Wjat, of the sane place> would use them if lie bn 
arable land ; but has only a few acres for turnips. |l ' 

Mr. Jones, of Islip, and Mr. AVhorrod, bolli ^tmi^ ' 
oxen. , 

Mr. Turner, of Burfurd, has three teams of oxen, i^ 
the Glamorgan breed : puts them to work at thrct 
years old; works them two or three years, andsoine- 
limes four; then fattens them on rouen, and^bay, ud 
turnips, finishing with Swedes. 

Mr. T uckwell, of Cignet, has alwajrs one or two 
teams : 1 walket! thither from Burford to see than 
work,; a horse and an ox plough were following each 
other in the siiniv furrow, four horses and four oxoi, 
and the oxen trinl on the horse ploughman's heels, step 
for step, just as fast as ihe horses, walking with ease. 
I then went to his house, and he readily answered my 
inquiries. The breed is Hereford, bought in at three 
years old, but some at four or five, as they may happen 
to be procured. He works tbeni at two or three years, 

but 
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bat thinks tbat Ihcy 3houId not be worked beyond seven, 
or af most, eight years of age : the price he gives, 
from 18/. to 24/. : sometimes has sold them to graziers, 
bht in general feeds them himself; yet has scarcely any 
permanent grass, as his is a stonebrash arable farm. 
They eat sainfoin, thegrass seeds of the course, or vetches; 
and in working, tbinks it of much consequence that 
they should always have a little dry meat with green 
food : some hay cut into chaff night and morning. The 
same for fattening, with turnips sliced into it, and 
finishing with Swedes. The fitttihg begins about the 
middle of July, and they are finished about the mid- 
dle of April ; but as sainfoin hay then gets a little 
Iiarsh,he gives, late in the fatting, a little barley ineaL 
In regard to the benefit of working them, he could 
not readily conceive how any one could dbu{)t it (note, 
it is the common husbandry around Burford, almost 
every man having them) ; that they are much more 
profitable than horses, he has not the shadow of a 
doubt : to keep one team of horses is useful, but all the 
rest should be oxen. Whenever they are not found 
useful, he thinks, from all he has observed, that the 
reason is their being improperly fed and driven. To 
make it so cheap a scheme as to work on straw, or any 
oxen that are not in good flesli, is the sure way to fail ; 
they should be so well fed at all times, worked or not 
"worked, as to be kept in good flesh ; if they were 
always full half fat, it would be so much the better ; 
they then are in heart, will work without losing flesh, 
and are always ready to fatten in proper time : an ox 
should be fattened not so much by change of food, as 
liy merely resting from labour. Thus managed, they 
are as strong as any horses, and will work just as well ; 

V 2 ox 
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' ot' al flie iooiit Uie cufiemice is not more tlian as foar , 
lAnsMto fire oxen: biit with him, four oxen bare alt - 

' ttis sdidfner doiie more work than four horses. To ' 
titni iheia to iiiraw'becau!)(; they do not ivork for a 
mbnjli, 01 two, lie bolds to be very unprofitable, and - 
^nile at vbfky &ey sliould never lose flesh, and always 
tliHre iliouj(ti wofkefl. To let (hem go back in winter, 
lifted Jiiit wben they work, is utterly iinprolitable. 

. Toe w<^t fi>pd he pica wlien tliey do not work, is cut 
^i^j wIUi a miitaFe of ordinary hay. 
' trffity lire iika woiiea iu barley sowing, lie girea 
(Iban.alitt^ milej ineal Qtght at^^I momlng, tliequan- 
(i(y snuli; Hot at ■&!! events does not let them lose 
Seihf M ifiiit is iiincti inorc unprofitable than impiov- 
ilig tbdir food. DriTin^ is another object of mucl\ 
(jonse^Deo'ce.; tliey wa&t more attention than horses to 
Xeep tbeih -eqnall^ in work. All plough at length, 
Imb bonis aod oien, add in harness. 

Iii.heallli,aiidgeneral freedom from disease, they ate 
superior to horses ; be does not even recollect baTUS 
a lame ox. 

If it is asked, if oxen be thus bene&cUl, bow com^ 
they to hare beea given up in so many districts ? tlie an* 
finer is, we know not ; for at and around Burfcnd it i^ 
just the reverse; where one ox was kept ten years agoj 
there are now at least ten ; and Ihey spread every yt$is 
tbat tbcy are more prolitablc than horses be bas not tbf 
■niallest doubt : it is not a matter of reasoniug id bis 
mind, but practical conviction. \Vhen tfae ox is sold^ 
it is (whether to a grazier or kept for fetfing) to profit : 
bow is this with a horse ? Who does not know the ex- 
penscofhoiscs in the decline ofvuluef In a word,, the 
ux, sfler doing as much vioik as the faorse, is sohl to 
profit; 
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profit ; the horse to loss. Where the doubts are to be 
found, I know not (added Mr. Turner), but assuredly 
they will not be found at Burford. 

Mr. Piiinal, of Westall, near Burford, one of the 
greatest farmers in the qouutj, keeps more oxen tha.n 
horses, and has one farm of 300 acres without a horse 
upon it ; and lie has not the least doubt, but that oxen 
a^re, upon the wliole, as cheap again as horses. Upon 
H farm at Westall, of GOO acres, he keeps ten horses ^ 
and twelve oxen : the country is all stonebrash, and 
upon above 2000 acres, he and Mr. Bagnall have not 
more than twelve acres of meadow ; so that the common 
idea, that oxen can only be kept profitably where there 
is much good grass land, is completely refuted by 
the practice of this great and well managed farm. 
They keep between fifty and sixty Hereford oxen, 
Tvhich is the breed they prefer ; have tried the Gla- 
morgan, also the Devonshire, but these are too light t 
use five in a plough (sometimes four), or four horses : 
never shoe them : begins to work at three years old ; 
purchased at Ross or Hereford, at from 15/. to 20/. 
'each ; work them three or four years, then fatten, ojr 
sell them to the graziers : in the latter case, for one« 
third more than the price at which they were bought in. 
Their food, two parts straw and one part sainfoin hay 
cut into chaff; otherwise they eat very little straw : 
turnips sliced into chafiT, and at times some bran ; 
corn never given, unless turnips and hay are wanting. 
Mr. Pinnal thinks that they cannot be in too high 
order for work, and that the reason why the use of 
oxen has in many cases failed, has been nothing more 
than bad feeding. Tliey lie out in the yard in winter. 
All the farmers in this vicinity have more oxen than 
borses ; and far more than they bad^ tcn^ fifteen, or 

V 3 twenty 
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iyfeniy years ago. He is very certain, tiiat five oxen 
will do as much work as five horses ; yet t>vp pxca 
^0 not cost more than one horse. 

Mr. Pinnall agrees with Mr. Tuck well, that driving 
attentively is a great point in rendering oxen sue? 
cessful. 

Mr. Tuckwell, of East Leacli, has five or six teams 
of oxen, all Herefords. Mr. Faulkner, of Burford, 
two teams; 1 saw one, and the beasts very fine find 
large. Mr. Hemming, of Fullbrook, one. At Cbiltoii 
there are three farmers that have them. Messrs. Dag* 
naland Pinnal, of Westali and lloUwell, have fifty iq 
sixty at work — in a word, every body has some. Mr, 
Large, at Bradwell, has two or three teams ; Mr. 
Gardner, three or four ; Mr, Tov/nsend, onju ; Mr, 
Tuckwell, of East Leach, three or four. 

Mr. Seeker, of Witney, works them successfully, 
and thinks that four in a plough will do as much work 
as four horses : Mr. Coburn is of tlie same opinion ; but 
upon entering more particularly into the question of 
the comparison, I did not find that either of them had 
fully made up their minds upon this point. 

Mr. Edmonds has worked oxen above fifteen 
years, and he is perfectly convinced that the advan- 
tage is greater than that of horses ; they plough as 
well, and being bought at 20/. at tliree years old, they 
will on an average, alter tliree years work, be worth from 
26/. to 28/. if tiiev Ikivc b(cn fed as thev on<rht to be. 

Mr. Salmon finds tlic cross of ^'orkshiic cows by a 
long-horned l.uill, the best i'or worlau'^. 

Another faru.er in this vicinity i.eeps Ilcrrfords : 
breeds twenty in a year, and the Jjcasts whicli he woiks 
(eiglitecn or tv.enty) are nicstly Ln d hy hiinedf: three 
regular teams and one to spare in cacli : uses four or 

five 
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five in a plough ; and on an average do as hiach "work 
as horses: feeds on straw in idnter, but docs not work 
them then. An ox in very good condition, put to barley 
straw, will do well on it, and retain his flesh ; bat if 
pnt poor to it, will do nothing. Is convinced that 
(hey are generally kept in too low condition. 

*' In many parishes having open fields, there may 
not be sufficient pastures for oxen, but in all enclosed 
parishes, where there are pastures, oxen might be in« 
troduced with great advantage, particularly in the 
Tale, where there are no flints nor stones. There are 
teams of oxen in the county, chiefly belonging to gen- 
tlemen^ which draw by collars and traces; but the dif« 
'ficulty of procuring proper persons, that have been 
used to go with them, may be the reason of their not 
Jbeing in more general use. It is a cnstom with many 
farmers who do not breed their own colts, to purchase 
them for their teams when rising two years old ; some 
of which are sold for carriages, road waggons, or 
London drays, according to their strength and size, 
-at four or five years old, and often yield good profit. 
But those horses which are kept after that time to be 
worn out, maybe considered as an annual loss ; which 
is not the case with oxen, particularly as a profit will 
always attend an ox in case he meets with an accident, 
which is not so with a horse*." 

'* O^cn may do very well for a farmer that has a 
good deal of land to cultivate, and pasture to fat them 
upon at the proper age. In the north part of of Ox'- 
fordshire, oxen have been often tried, and as often dis- 
continued." — «/. Chamberlin. 
* One of the most interesting circumstances I met with 

M . ■ ■ * 

• Originat Report. 
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in Oxfordshire, was the increasing aUcniioQ |)9J4 tQ 
oxen, as.beasts of labour. While Ihe u$c pf ibemluMl 
been going out in so many parts of the jking^Qm, f^n^ 
in 60 qiany others almost forgotten that sucli a pi^tf>r 
tice eyer existed, to find the use of them ivell under- 
stood, and every day increasing, wa^ a spectacle }ivhicb 
could not fail of giving me great pleasure. The sper 
culative lyritera ivho labour hard to persuade their 
readers that this use of oxen is unprofitable, i¥Ould dd 
svell to go to Burford, where they will find iplai^ 
practical farmers, whose business is upon the<largeqt 
^cale, giving the preference to oxen, and yet weli Jifttui* 
£ed of the real u^se of horses. The niinu.tes in tiia^ 
quarter are particularly satisfactory; and it wjU (}^ 
mand more ii^gcnuity than has hitherto been excrte^i 
to render them indecisive upon this question ; ifi fact^ 
the propriety of thp use of these beasts, seeing. tbore 
to be so rationally establii^lied, as to bid defiance to 
whatever objections speculative ingenuity, or .eirooeous 
practice, can muster ngaiubt il. 

The result of those iiiquirics forms an object particur 
larly interesting at tliis period, 'i'hc annual iin[>ort at 
present, of a million sterling in corn, no inconsiderable 
portion of which is for pals, and the well founded apr 
prehensions tliat a deficiency may happen beyond tlie 
power of import to supply^ united with the increasing 
population of the ivingdom, prove that either the con- 
sumption of corn must be le.^-sened, or the culture of it 
increased. That siifilciciit encouragement does not 
exist for cultivatjjii^ those* ^vabtes5 wliicli, if cultivated, 
would be uiuler com, their jiresent stale is a hitncniable 
proof: and as v ver y proposition for a general enclo- 
sure has be(n succcjisiully opposed, it does not appear 
probable that the quantity of com produced will be 

materially 
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mf^bemHiy iBCi:e^d : f^p(} when :it is farther considered, 
that the pr(!(digioiis rise in all the farmer's expense of 
tjjtt^e must h^iye n constant tenden.cjr to convert arable 
limd to ^rass, and that the g;eneral custom of refusing 
Ij?fl9QGi m^st grt^dvi^llj ^!lp the 'foundations of the be^t 
^lusbandrjr in the Jvingdora ; when all these circum- 
stances are duly taken into the account, wo shall hardly 
fsLil to admit, that the increase of the use of oxen is a point 
of material importance in the prosperity of the nation : 
and J may farther take the liberty of remarking, that 
the discovery of a district under ihe circumstances of 
that of Bucford, at a period when the general prejudice 
IB working against the use of oxen, would alone be 
sufficient to prove the great utility of such Reports as 
the Board of Agriculture have for so many years pa- 
tronised. Oxen have been defended by reasoning as spe- 
culative as that wherewith they have been attacked : biit 
/so far has it been from producing cases of common far- 
mers in the successful practice of a large business, in ten 
years ind*easing oxen as ten to one, that the opposers 
of the system have not used any arguments so weighty 
as those of urging the decline of their use in every part 
of the kingdom. This reasoning (in a. measure feir, 
while proposed a.s reasoning only) has not been an- 
swered by an appeal to facts. The instance of Hi» 
IVIa jjESTY, and many great lords and gentlemen, have 
be^n put by, as inapplicable to a question of practice ; 
but the case of Burford is of a different description , 
Plain common farmers paying rent for their land, and 
jvholly employed in the successful cultivation of it, 
greatly increase in their ox-teams; and proportionally 
lessening the number of their horses, is an instance free 
from every similar objection ; and those, who wishing 
fox further information, shall make inquiries of the per- 
sons 
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sons alluded tOy ^ill find that tlieir practice does not 
originate in a M^ant of understanding, but will be agree- 
ably convinced, that they are keen, sensible, and intel- 
ligent. Reports that enable the Board to bring such 
facts to light, may continue to be condemned by some. 
Jt is conceived that others will not be wanting, who 
yiiW draw very different conclusions 



SECT. III. SHEEP. 

Mb. Fane has been for some years breeding gradu* 
ally a fiock of Spanish sheep. He began with a ram 
with which His Majesty favoured him, crossing some 
Ryland and South Down ewes ; he afterwards pur- 
chased more in the early period of the King's sales, 
and has gradually got a considerable fiock. It was 
with much pleasure I examined them; the wool is 
excellent, and the frame of many very good : they are 
regularly improving by attention to breeding, and by 
tlic progress of crossing the quarter, half, three-quar- 
ters bred ewes by rams of the whole blood, so that in 
a few years there will be scarcely any but Spanish 
blood in the flock. The wethers he kills come to 16 lb. 
a quarter, Mr. Fane is upon the whole very well satis- 
fied of the profits of this breed ; as he finds them hardy 
as any, after the first two or three days of their life. 
They fatten quickly, and are very healtliy, and good 
milkers; upon his dry soil he is never troubled with 
the foot-rot : they give on an average 4| lb. of wool, 
at is. per lb. 

The Earl of Macclesfield has a flock of South 

Downs, which 1 viewed with pleasure; they are very 

good ones. 

Mr, 
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' Mr. Lowndes, at Brightwell, has eighteen score of 
the same breed, and an EUmau ram. 

Mr. Simmons, of Stokenchurch, kept the Berkshire 
sheep and South Downs in the same flock, and four 
toothed wethers, and both wintered and summered; 
niany of the Soutli Downs are fat, and sold to the but* 
cher, but not one of the Berksliires. 

Messrs. Percey, Sarney, Hayward, Goodchild, a'nd 
.Greenwood, in discourse on sheep at Mr. Fane's, ail 
agreed that the South Downs were much, superior in 
profit to both Berks and Wiltshires, and yet admitted 
fi certain measure of merit to both those breeds: both 
. ^re wearing out in favour of the other breed. 

Sir C. Willougliby was for many years in the Berk- 
shire breed of sheep, but changed them for the cross 
of South Downs,, half Berks, half South Downs, which 
he has now had for five years, and finds them profitable. 
Last year Berks wool was 40^. pen tod, the half breed 
50^. : this year Berks 38s. half breed 48*. : the former, 
seven or eight to a tod, the latter nine or ten. The 
objection to the Berks is, that they are too long in fat- 
jtening, and are too large. lie folds every thing except 
fat sheep : tried the experiment of leaving it off, and 
the sheep were sure to fold themselves, either in a long 
Jine upon the gravel rpad, or in a bunch knot under 
fbe trees. 

Ilis flock, 140 ewes, 

100 wethers, 
150 lambs, 
50 to 60 to fat. 



443 



Jiis ^rin near 400 acrc^. 
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It seems jq fn h^pi^ffed in the vicinity orGdtSI^ 
IB^ a Beirkahirie ewe irith a New Leicester ram, forms 
■ .lire^^fat^ u p^f^tablo: but upon Itie nliolc, Sir 
(^l^ophn- Wilioi^hbjr prefers Smith Downs. 

Mr. pavy^ of 'Do^«stcr, was in the Berkshire 
l^ie^ .and |]f|d pi fP^ opinion of them ; but he hii» , 
^iiihgedtlieaifor SoatbDonns, which lie finds more' 
y/npif^fifS} hept^'350 of lla-m. In fiittin^ a lot of 
^oatd l)a]fns .yith some Berks among thetn, they will' 
be all ffone before any of the others are ready for the' 
.|>ll|^ti^. Of (posses, tbptyhicli he has the best opiniori 
tf, ja Iialf Leice^er apd half Berks, which is mucb 
bater than taking .lOiy , of the Wiltshire blood: the 
nai)d ,%Dlt of the Berksliires, is taking so much time 
to fflabp tbfjm fat. 

Vfi. Pary f$edi bis sheep with the straw of pease 
ajf^^^jtaiu j' pij^feniDg the latter, but given plentifully. 
I^jat^l^fiy^y^ly pick' pir the pods: th^ybavetur- ^^ 
'nitn a^so. 

In the Dorchester district, natural grass being ex* 
tremely scarce, straw is given in large quantities to 
^lieep. As soon as frosty mornings come, barley straw 
is given in (he yards or standing pens ; and afterwards 
Jican and jwa straw, which tfipy are very fond of: they 
pick off the pods and tops, and do well upon this 
food. Bean and pea straw arc sometimes carted to the 
field for their supply, and what they do' not cat 
brought home to the yards : and this practice is pur? 
sued to the saving of many, many tons of hay : tho 
dung thus made is found to l>c very good. 

Mr. Thomas Lutbam, of Clifton, applies pease in 
fattening lambs, the mothers of which arc at tuiv 
nips. In six or eight weeks after falling, gives 
the pease ia troughs. ISy the lambs running through 

boles 
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Voles in the tiurcllcs, it is sometime before tliey will take 
to tliein, but they come on gradually, till a s^core wilt 
eat a peck a ,aay« Mr. Latbam gives pease in this 
manner, to the price o(6s. a bushel, and finds that it 
answers. 

Mrs. Laiham, of Clifloh, has^one of tUe cbrhplelest 
vieep yards, if not tfie fhost so, in this county : a shed 
iiirfounds throe sides of it, in which aire racks and. 
mangers; ii is 31 yards long and 16 broad: the sheds 
five broad, and it docs very wfell for SOO ewes. Thejr 
aire brought into it from four to six weeks before Iamb« 
thg, aitd continued till it is over, going otit in the dar 
time. It is considered as a very excellent meibda, 
but atteniioh should be paid that the dung does not 
accumulate, which by fermentation injures the sheep ; 
ii is therefore carted out at several times. 

Mr. THbnias Latham, of Clifton, approves miich of 
the Berkshire ewe, covered by a Leicesteir ram, for 
•elKhg fat lambs, and then fatting the ewe off]: has long 
been in the Berkshire breed, which is a very good one^ 
by way of a regular breeding flock. He sold the Iambs 
at about a year old, before shearing. This Berkshire 
breed stands folding remarkably well, and as th« 
farms at Clifton are without sub-division fences, to fold 
the sheep is a matter of necessity ; not that this is the 
dnly motive for folding, for Mr. Latham considers the 
practice essential in respect of manuring and tread- 
ing. The Berkshire sheep are strong, active, and able 
to travel, and fold uncommonly well ; with these good 
qualities, they have some bad ones, particularly ia 
I)eing long in fatting ; and it is principally with this 
yiew thait he has taken the cross of Leicester blood : 
it is a system that is gradually becoming general. 

Mr-f Cripps; of Burcot, crossed his ewes last year 

with 
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with Leicester rams : there wais a Leicester rajm andtf . 
Berkshire, and the lambs got by the Leicester were fit 
for the butcher, long before those of the whole breed! 
were in any order at all. 

Folding goes on in summer for turnips, then foi^ 
wheat, previous to sowing, and for a month or six 
weeks after Michaelmas, if the weather permits, and 
will be folding after the wheat is quite green. As soon 
as the wheat is sown^ he drives his sheep two or three 
times up and down every land, and does not find that 
it hurts the sheep much. And this system of treading 
is of such importance, that he would not be precluded 
from it for 20^. an acre. The practice is considered aa 
so harmless, relative to the shcep> that it is not uncom- 
mon for a flock'master to lend his flock for this pur- 
pose to a neighbour who has none. The object would 
not be answered by any system of common rolling* 
Last year he had a piece of clover land wheat, much 
eaten by slugs; and in November got broad-wheel 
carts loaded with stones, and drew thcra three horses 
a-breast, across, till the surface was well whelled 
upon. This opera! ioii killed tlie slugs, and the wheat 
proved as fine a crop as couUl be seen. 

Mr. James Welch, of Culham, keeps the cross of 
Berks : ewes covered by a ram half Gloucester and 
half Leicester. The whole bred Berks is so fast going 
out that he could not sell them. lie pens constantly; 
first for barley, then for turnips, and after that for 
wheat. Seventeen score in a pen of 75 hurdles, each 
six feet lon:^ — one niglit in a place. Such a fold is, as 
near as may be, a rood of Uuul, or Ci4 square feet to each 
sheep. 

« 

At Bensington, SouMi Downs, &c. Mr. Bonner's ex- 
pression was, the Berkshircs are gone out of doors. 

Wiltshire 
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\y"ilUbire ewes are covered with a Leicester ram and 
sold iff couples; Dorset, Berks, and Soiith Downs^ 
with the Leicester ram ; but of tbese crosses, the Wilt- 
shire beat ; they are the first and heaviest, in his opi- 
nion. Next are the Downs, which are a good breed, 
but the Berkshire ewes are tender. 

Mr. .Shrubb, of Bcnsington, finds that the cross 
between the New Leicester and the Berks stands the 
fold. well; and that if they are not quite so good for 
that purpose as the Berks, yetxthe superior profit more 
than makes amends : he is getting into the South Down 
S;raduaUy. 

Mr. Newton, of Crowmarsh, used to keep the Wilts 
an^ .perks^ but is now changing them for South Downs, 
wbif^ he is convinced is a more profitable breed. He 
finds that he can pen them as well as any other breed ; 
nor will he admit the objection which has been made^ 
of their lying irregularly in the fold : this has not oc9> 
curred with him. Though he keeps above 1200 sheep 
besides lambs, he docs not like a flock of more than 
300, but divides, and keeps several shepherds. In order 
to meet the difficult season after turnips are gone, he 
sows rye for his flock, and trefoil is sown amongst th« 
wheat, to be succeeded by turnips : this is. spring fed, 
and it is beneficial to the turnip crop. 

The Bishop of Durham buys in 300 South Down 
wether lambs at 27s. each ; and has 150 three year old 
sheep besides. They go off* fat at Christmas, &c. and 
the lambs are sold fat by April following, from tur- 
nips. Many vetches are eaten by the flock, and the 
farm horses fed on them. 

Mr. Freeman, at Fawley court, has a various flock 
of different breeds, which he is going to change for 
200 New Leicester eweS; and to keep round what is 

bred 



iVcafrfrtfiMU. AcM?. Foster an J Haiibottle ai'c de- 
. cISea hgUSA to/ttt practice of folding ; for though 
tteteiAii^ & c^'ii: itdmittcd, jct tlicy contend tliat 
SH^/t ti'Uttt m iht flock flian gained in the crops. 
' "St. DIhMj of EAglish, keeps Berks etfcs, and 
crauei U|em bj a rara whose breed is half Leicestet 
IBS WclbfatxAM^ilfc obscrres that the Berks .ire out 
df bifaidn^tboii^fi^ vcrj best of sheep for folding: in 
aft Mtitsdt t&e. SdlMl Downs arc not to be compaietl 
' IS ffieAr; lie BftH i^itjle bred South Downs; fais ^ct£ 
imiMiKmsHitt fcblb breeding eif es ; he fitts the laffilu, 
^▼ing them u moch corn as they will cat ; selling 
flWdEjiBltif foHlclstonmer; he regtllarl 7 winters 300 
Ai* AMe^tj and ife ttlfaiy more as Iiis ctaps will pentlit. 
The SMAK- 0or^ breed are comitig iii at Mitple 

Mf. ISi&itByt ift.^WLHcTiurdi, buys 200 SoutJt 
0alWU Hiiibli ^t^ year, which he tbids and selU 
i^S^i vbtna, ^ ^fcs ^s. a-Iiead for them, and sells 
bcfot'e clipping, at fr6m 39;. to Sis. 

Mr. Coziits, of Colder, keeps tiie whole StxkMU 
brted : lie has not jbt got into the Soath DtmhSy bM* 
cause he mtist give as Utich as for Bferkihires, Had 
weigh six or eight poand a quarter more. Hb ha» aoiM 
half I^eicester and half Gloucester ; also WUtthtttlt 
ram'd by South Down of New Leicesteir tiba : fitne 
itreg^d, and the lambs go sooh to marttet. tntllli. 
spring he gives 36s. for four-toothedBerkshirtwetlieM: 
be folds them through the summer, and sells again it 
about the same price he gave, getting only the fdbl 
for his profit. 

In tlie rich di^rict of Thame there are many Wilt- 
shire and Berkshire sheep kept, though not so common 
as they once were, Mr. Plaskett, of North Weston, 
being 
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being jrell convinced of the utter unprofitableness of 
those breeds, changed them for New Leicesters four 
years ago i he has shewn at Smithfield three times^ and 
gained prizes twice. His neighbours do not yet come 
to him for tups ; yet it is certain^ that he keeps five, 
instead of three of theirs. His farm contains 130 acres, 
and hist.year he wintered 300^ including lambs^ that is^ 

Ewes, ...MM «.«..M.«.... o*. 110 

Lambs, ................................... 120 

Shear hogs and two shear, .••....• 70 



' I 
I 



300 
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Besides these sheep, he had eight large short-homed 
cows, and 40 acres arable, of which sixteen were tur« 
nips, Swedes, and rape ; an account which sufficiently 
proves not only the richness of the land, but the good« 
ness of the breed • 

Mr. preek, of Aston, has been for many years in the 
New Leicester sheep, and with great success : he has 
hired many tups of Mr. Stubbins, and is well persuaded 
that for the stonebrash of Oxfordshire, there is no breed ' 
that comes near them. He and Mr. Wing and Mr. 
Filmer, positively assert that they produce a lamb for 
every ewe on an average of years, and the number kept 
is certainly a proof that the system here is profitable : 
it amounts to a sheep per acre on some farms ; and on 
others in the proportion of three to four, or 300 sheep 
on 400 acres ; not a regular breeding flock of selling 
lambs (though some do that, and at 35^. a-head, ia 
August), but keeping round : folding these sheep is 
universal, but never to drive them far; a fold of twelve 
dozen hurdles for 100. The hurdles are 6 feet long, 
24 yards square, which make 576 square yards per 

OXFORD.] X sheep, 



* deed : il is 850 sfiecp fokling' an acre per night. Mr. 
Creek contends (hnt foldiug is necessary to preyent 
their beiiia^ too fiit ; it is curioiiB to sec liow fiicU 
elicit in conversation, explanafory of collntcral inqui- 
ries: if the inquiry is into the merits of folding, we 
often liear ttiat it is not prejudicial to a fluck, and Ihal 
you can keep as many folded as -wilhout folding : but 
here we bave the important confession, that folding 
keeps sheep from being fat. Why then is not (he con- 
clusion in common sense, that if you did not fold you 
could keep more f Mr, Wing folds Ihem in a littracd 
yard, to lamb in, 

Lady Gardner has 50 breeding ewes, of much more 
Leicester than Gloucester blood ; has had a rant every 
year from Mr. Creek : 70 lainbs, one year with another. 
Sells olT ten or twelve double couples at 3/. 3f • to 3K 
■ I3s, 6d, in April ; wethci Iambs go fat to the butcher 
in June or July, at 9Ss. to 30s.; the fat culled ewei 
SQlb. a quarter : clip five to tive and a half to a tod. 
In the winter they have hay, and the hxwn. Lady 
GardJicr manages her beautiful lawn extremely well : 
the grass, exclusive of wood and water, is under 100 
acres ; she has very little arable, and no turnips, but 
keeps 134 sheep, IC cows, and otiier cattle, ajid nine 
horses of all sorts. She is fond of the place which her 
^ taste decorates ; her green-house, her garden, her flock. 
Mr. Forster, of Bignal, is in the cross between the New 
Leicester and Cotswold breed ; though his iarmisop 
the stonehrakh, he prefers them to any others. I saw 
four tups OR his farm, a lot of ewes, and another of 
Ibeavcs : they are good sheep. Objecting to their not 
breeding well, his nephew assured me that tht^did 
not find tt io, and that 100 ewes would alwa/s bring 
' abovf 
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nboTe lOQ Iambs. His tbeares sh^w more Hood than ths 
ewes^ aod the ewes full as much, and some more, thaa 
tbe tup9 ; Init if he go^ on and breeds fior delicate heads 
tvifh Jblueish conntenanoes, he may find what so manj 
others have found : at present, and with the rams I 
wWf be is not in dangefi and the {Mrofit of suoh sheep 
ia unquestionable. 

The Duke of Marlborough has a good flock of half 
lieicester and half Cots wold ; folds onljr on wheat ; some 
South Downs and some Welsh. Mr. Palmer thinks 
that while the flock was kept very much in the Lei^ 
oeiter blood (tbat is, much more than at present) he 
bad more barren ewes, nor were the lambs so strong or 
Jmddiy ; more aod better since he took more of the 
Gloucester blood ; the South Downs he thinks a good 
bardy breed : the Welsh are merely for the Duke's table. 

' Mr. Palmer has supplied of all sorts of isieat, to the 
amount of one ton per week ia the house, 9801b. per 
diem* 

. Hr% Sotham considers half Leicester and half ixloup 
cester as the best breed; are of a good size; yieb| 
plenty of wool, and bear penning w^U : and he thinks 
no size so profitable as from S21b« to S41b. perquarter^ 
for shear hogs to be fatted by old Christmaa. They aie 
in this country much subject to the wood-eril, which 
attacks their joints, backs, and legs : it is attributed! 
to the land. Some lambs also are afectod by it ; 
woods and furze are likewise supposed to occasion it ; 
those bred upon the farm escape best. . It may gene« 
xaUy be estimated, that every acre carries a sheep and 
a Iamb 2 perhaps on an average of the county, 300 
ans sheared oh a farm of 400 acres. Mr. Sotham does 
jDot pen in summer : he wants water, and therefore the 
sheep are left out for the dews. He is clear that more 

X 2 sheep 



waybck^ptWitliout poiiniiig ftiati witliit; ainl'ffloA 
is tost ill tlic sliL'cp tliQR the land gains. In siimincr tJl^ 
lie under he(lE;cs, and if prnnctl, must go to the pei^ 
empty : tljcy do far bellcr wilbuut it. » 

Mr. Pratt, of Kowli;/, lias ii very high opinion ol 
. folding slu-ep, tliou^li all in tlie country arc Idtt 
woollcti ; and lie is confidnnl that more sheep mayW 
kept on a farm by folding tliiin without it : his (caG6il 
is, that they stain their fiiod so much less, l>y takiii( 
^tlicm from tbctr feeding t^oinid, where Hi^y aro Bureil 
rest too much in the same place, if not driven frsin if 
Mr. Pratt, do you ever fo/d fatting sheep? Nctl 
Wkf/ nnl? They will not do so well if they arcfoldfl^ 
Mr. Pratt, can that be beneficial to an evie bdM^ 
fteeps a ssether from fattening ? ■" 

Mr. "Bowles, of >iorth Aston, iscliiedy in (he lieP 
ccster breed, from Mr. CrLt:)!, Iijs neighbour ; anJ<iIie' 
apecimens I saw, appeared to be bred with a good det^ ' 
of attention : many of them are very handsome, anfl 
from flic few picrticnlarE I could gain in the absence of d 
theit owner, I doiibtnot, very proltfable. i i 

At Great Tew, a flocL of 60 breeding Gloucestefi 
ewes, 70 tanibt^ 70 thekres-nod nether t(^; ^-hsgt 
or BoldfaL ' ' : 

.' . Mr. Jdin He.wett, of Gorii^^ fattens iaamj on oil* 
icakerhe does not conceive that the i^nproTenent of 
-tbe slieep quite pays for the cake, naless-lkid in at a 
reaaonable rate, but the advantage by tba maooie is 
'V(^ great, and beats every other : the cake is given in 
troughs ill a pen, moved every day ; usually on wheat 
stubbles for oats. Last autumn, 1806, cakes -were MA 
lis. per 1000, but rose afterwards to 18/. ISs. There 
is a good deal of cake feeding sheep and beasts in that 
neighbourhood : the cakes from Twickeobain mills. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Wyat, of Water Eaton> iis in the Leicester 
breed : he hires tups of Mr. Buckley and others, and 
by this means breeds tups to XeHio tlidsc who cross the 
Cotswold breed. I saw his flock, ahd found that he 
"was bleeding with attention and success : he has some 
ewes that are as fat as he can wish them to be. His 
neighbour Mr. Rowland breeds none, but buys in for 
fatting. 

$Jjr. Weyland, of Wood Eaton, keeps the cross of 
half Leicester and half Berkshire, and gets rather nlore 
tha/i a lamb to every ewe. Last year he reared 110 
lambs from 100 ewes : he pens them the year round ; 
but they are driven only a very short distance. 

Measured the sheep pen on newly sown wheat of 
Mr. Wing, at Aston ; it contained 704 square yards 
jfor 171 sheep, or 4| square yards per sheep. 

The Rev. Mr. Filmer, whose stacks, stubbles, tillage, 
and many other circumstances, shew much and sue* 
cesfiful attention, is decidedly of. opinion, that the long 
wooUed sheep ^e very profitable on the stonebrash 
land. 

l^he economy of a stonebrash flock may be gathered 
firom the following circumstances of that of the.R&v. 
B(r. Filmer, at Hay ford. 

In 1807, sheared 287. 

150 breeding ewes, 
70 sh<;ar hogs, 241b. per quarter^ 
67 theaves, 



287 

ISO lambs, 



417 total at shearing. 

x3 Ih 
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\a Septembei folloving, the nu^ 

Breeding ewes, »......„..„ „ »...» ISO ^ 

Barren, sold fat, ™. 97 

Culled, „...„ W 

— 47 

Added thearcs, » S3 

Number now put to ram, ...k..»m.....m«v— •>••• iSA' • 

Lambs, «■ ...' „.......«..t.. »..»■«..»••. 130 

Shear bogs for turnips, „.»,»....»..».. 70 

Number in September, ...»...»...»»... ^Q 

:S7 barren ew« fat, at 48s „ £Bi IS 

Td shear bugs, at 63c. .^ — 220 10 ■ 

SOculU, at48s. „.».„ ...„. ^ 4B 4 

287 fleeces, at 6 lb 90 

£ .im a b . 

. EHpeimet (^ the flock— 60 acta of tunipR, 1(1 of, 
glasses, 50 in the common conrss^ mad 80 of the wcond 
year. The shepherd 18s. a week, the year rouad, with 
help at lambing time, tuld turblp fteding ; tbeKtiagt 
5s. per score ; washing and TaritHH cxpoues, SOt. per 
annum. 

The breed preferred in the ooutiy nand Chippbg 
Norton, is the half cross of Leicester and Cofawold. 
Mr. Kimber, of Little Tew, does not at all a|^rove of 
South Downs, being well coni^iftced that the prolit of 
them is not nearly equal to &at of a larger shecy. He 
ndmits that the blueisli conntenauce asd <leltcaie heads 
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of high bred Leicesters, is 9 sign of little fertility in 
the production of lambs, but the Cots wold single cross 
remedies it entirely. 

Mr. Huckvale, near Chipping Norton, letts many 
Leicester rams. The farmers around that place are 

« 

much in the Leicester breed, but many prefer a cross 
of the Cotswold. 

Mr. Kench, on 1000 acre» of stonebrash, keeps 300 
breeding ewes, half Cotswold and half New Leioester ; 
his flock is consequently (as he keeps round) 1200. 

300 ewes. 



300 lambs, S^^^"^^ 

C 150 wethers, 



: ^ 300 hogs and theaves, 

300 shearlings going off; varied by culls, 
fitted ; theaves set for stock, and rams. 

Mr» Salmon, of Hardwick, has New Leicesters : to 
SSS breeding ewes last year, he had 380 lambs, and 
generally has more lambs than ewes ; he pens them, 
and thinks it necessary * 

Mr. T. Wyat, of Hanwell, has been long and deeply 
in the breed of the New Leicester sheep, having gone 
to high prices for tups ; such as 900 guineas for the 
ride of one, and himself letts at 40 guineas: I examined 
Bome of his tups and lambs, &c. and found them such 
as did credit to his judgment ; he has the best tup I 
have yet seen in Oxfordshire. 

Mr. T. Payne, of Drayton, finds the New Leicester 
by far the most profitable stock. He keeps 300 of them 
(lambs included in the system of keeping round and 
•elling fat) on his farm of 200 acres; andba^ sold 21 
shearling hogs for 100 guineas, fed without com, and 
^having only Swedes and cabbages. He has two standi 
iiig folds for them to lamb in, with sheds, and i;acks, 

x* and 



•aid Wi^^,'d9^'«i<r 0^ ibite^ 
' (JsDT^uioice of .fteouig : "wnl encntcdi iBa'QlMfHH^ *' 

cndU. ■ "•*«-« 

Mr. Payne, and Mr. Wyaf, of Hanwelljhavca house 
Wn four wlieels, to cover a man and boy in using a ma- 
chine for slicifii; Swedes ; a man and boy \VilI cut 
enough for 100 sheep, and give ibern intiougfas: no 
scooping or vastc, and ansivcrs better than any thing; 
. and al.-^o gives under sheds, and they thrive mucfi 
better, most advantageously, never go backward, bat , 
thrive wd! in ali weather. 

Jti feeding a field of Swedes Sn winter, builds a tem- 
porary shed of thatched hurdles, under ivliich they go 
at pleasure ; at one end a repository of the roots to 
bUccj and give in troughs varied over the laiid ; the 
hurdles being moved on, and the smaller roots teft for 
them to cat ; Bheep thus do ranch better. A little litter 
ecattered about the pen, &c. and the dung afterwardi 
Ihrown up, and spread where mogt wanted : trampling 
avoided. Has found it an excellent method. ' '- 

At Atterbuiy they wene' in the Wanvick InvcB of 
sheep (long wooUed), by which I soppoiie u meant 
something like the Old I<eicester ; now they hiaVe got 
very much into a cross of the New Leicester, whidi 
are found far more profitable ; they keep >bceeding 
BopkSf and fold them. Mr. Bellow folds his ewei and 
tbeaves, but not double couples, or fatting sheep : the 
New Leicesters stand it well, but they are hcver driren 
&r. His flock does not lie out of fold three months in 
the year. ' 

Mr. Davis, of Bloxham, has a mixture of Leicester 
and Gloucester ; on tlic enclosure he bought a flock 
pnd bred from them ; the Leicesters grafted on the 
Ploucest^rs are the best : dues not fold, but io siim!- 

mer. 
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r, on large tracts, it may he beneficial; ^nerallj 
more lambs than ewes : South Downs bettet on lighter 
lands. 

Mr. Turner, ofBurford, keeps half Leicester and 
{isilf Gloucester ; pens them, and keeps one shocp and 
lamb: per acre, oyer- his whole farm. He is not an ad- 
vocate for penning except in eating Fetches and tur* 
nips. He hafi no doubt of more sheep being kept upon 
a farm without folding than with it. Shear hogs SO lb. 
a quarter ; l)is tegs three and a half to a tod ; ewes four 
and a half. 

• Mr. Pinnal, of Westall, is in the same breed, a cross 
i¥hich he thinks necessary, on the side of Gloucester, 
for size and wool, and on that of Leicester for inclina- 
tion to fatten : feeds his flock in April, on Swedish tur* 
nips and hay ; never folds them : in all the heat of 
summer, folding would starve them. At that seasoai 
they do not feed in the day time. He admits that the 
dung is not dropped regularly, and that it would be 
disposed more advantageously by folding ; but this is 
a small object compared with the benefit of the sheep : 
•they bring in the proportion of 250 lambs to SOO ewes: 
tod four ; New Leicester five to six ; and all Gotswold 
three and a half. 

Mr. FinnaPs shearlings, killed a little before they 
.would l^e two shears, come to 271b. or SSlb. per 
quarter. 

Mr. Seeker and Mr. Coburn, of Witney, have a 
mixture of the Leicester, but do not take it often, as 
that breed lessens the wool and gives a smaller carcass^ 
but brings them to fatten at a younger age than if all 
^Gloucester blood. Shear hogs weigh SSIb. to 241b. a 
quarter, and clip five to a tod ; folds a little on the 

open 
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open field, but more to keep them from strayiog thut 
from any approbation of the sjrstem. 

Mr. Edmonds has bred Yiith attention for fifUed 
years past, with a small cross of the CotsmMd wdl 
selected, and coming near to New Leicester in tb^ 
bands of Mr. Haines, Mr* Klmmer, Mr. Freeman, Mr# 
Creek, and from Mr. Astley of Leicestershire. His o^m 
ject has been, and is, to retain the weight and length of 
wool as near as possible of the Cotswold, with the dis'* 
position to fatten that can be gained by means of 
Leicesters. . . 

Native Cotswolds, if to be found, would be at two shear 
from 86lb. to SSlb. a qdarter : a long sheep, not fall in 
the sides, sharp in chine, not full in fore flank, coarse in 
the bcme, not strait but good in the hind quarter ; will not 
fatten bo early as wh^n crossed ; and of wool, two shear 
wether three and a half to the tod ; the New Leicester 
11 calculated to correct every one of these deficiencies, 
and brings a greater disposition to fatten. Between all 
Cotswold and all Leicester, average difference of wool, 
Sib. : has not sufiered at all in the number of lambs, 
but has been careful in his selection, as be has seen 
individuals which be should not choose to depend on 
for getting lambs. Mr. Edmonds never folds, and of 
course does not approve of it. Thinks upon all hill 
farms, thai stock is the grand object, or ought to be, 
and therefore if the sheep arc folded, that rule is broken, 
and corn made the first object : on an average, has as 
many lambs as ewes. 

It is remarkable, that in this parish (Rousham), no 
sheep have ever been known to rot, even whilst it was 
unenclosed 5 though (he disease has frequently been 
very fatal in the adjoining ones» 

Theri 
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There ait two cir&iin(UtaAee6 estplained in tbe pre* 
ceding minutel, which are to the credit of tbe sheep 
ha8|)andry of Oxfordshire t the gradual introductioa of 
South Downs to the exclusion of the Berkshire^) and 
the general number of sheep kept in proportion to the 
Isxtcnt of the farms, which through variouft part^ of 
the county is a point of considerable merit* 

^^ A ground in this neighbourhood, part arable part 
pasture, the arable on a declivity ; after much rairi^ 
the washing from the arable on the pasture, often occa- 
sioned the rot t the whole has been laid down in grass 
seven years, and not a sheep has taken the rot siuce. 
'^Thomas Curtis^ Nether Worton^ Deddington. 



SECT. IV,— -HOGS. 

*^ Tbeptgs in most esteem with farmers, are those 
which will prove of a large size when fat ; but I am 
' convinced no sort is so profitable to a small family, or 
a podr man, as the Chinese, or a cross between that 
lund and the breed of the country ; because they are 
maintained and fatted on less food than others, and by 
a cross they will come to great size. 

** It is worthy observation, that many boars are fed 
for the purpose of making brawn, which forms a con- 
demble article of trade at Oxford, and other parts of 
the county*." 

Mr. Filmer's hogs are of a very good Berkshire sort ; 
fthort noses, broad backs, and smooth bides. 



* Original Report, 

Observing 
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' Observing in Mr. Kelsey's fiirm-yard at Whit- 
cborcb, many Berkshire pigs, I found he kept four 
breeding sows, fed in winter on pollard and raw po- 
tatoes ; and in summer on vetches or ck>ver. He does 
not think they form an article of profit except fcNr the 
dung, which amounts to a considerable imprev^nenl 
through the whole of the farm-yard. 

The Berkshire breed is the most common throughout 
the county. 



SECT. V. — ^RABBITS. 

Mr. Fane has raised a small building for keeping 
rabbits in hutches, for the sake of the manure ; be has 
some hundreds, and meditates a second building fcur 
doubling the num'ber ; they make a load of manure per 
week, and as two manure an acre, they are the means 
of well dressing 26 acres annually: he does not con- 
ceive that they yield any other profit, nor is it neces- 
sary ; for to be able to sell so much food at home, and 
pciy attendance, the profit of xnanuriug such a breadth 
of land is considerable. He sends three dozen a week 
to London. 
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CHAP. XIV. 



RURAL ECONOMY. 



jBECT. I.<— LABOUR. 

AT Stokenchurch, thrashing wheat, 4^. a quar- 
ter ; barley, 1^. 8d. ; oats, Is. ; reaping wheat, 9s. 
to lis. ; mowing barley, 2s. ; mowing grass, 2s. Qd. ; 
women per day in hay, JOcf. and beer ; in harvest, Is. 
and board ; head ploughman or carter, 11/. Il5. 

At Tetsworth : ' 

Labour per week in winter, with beer, ...... £.090 

spring, ...M... ......^..^M......... . 10 

. hay, from 2s. per day to ......•••.•••m.... 3 

Reaping wheat, from 9s. per acre to ••..••..••.• 13 
■ " beans, from 5*. 6d. to .•••...mm........... 7 Cf 

Mowing barley and oats, 2s* 9d. to .«.»••..... 3 6 

Women in hay, per ddy, with beer, ...••..•.... 10 

■ at other times, .................................. 8 

Head man^s wages, 10/. 10^. to IS 13 

Thrashing wheat per quarter, 3 (> 

Quartern loaf, 9d. ; butter, 1^ • 3d. ; beef, l\d. ; 
mutton, 6|(/. ; hay, 2s. 6d. per truss. 

At Wormsley : 

Labour in winter, ....................^...k............... £ . 0* 10 

■ — spring, .............................................. 11 

— — hay, with beef, 11 

Reaping wbcat^ from 9s. to .u.»....n.....f^.* 13 

Mowing 
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Mowing barley, raking, from 3s. to .......*.•£. 3 6 

. grass, with beer, .•.mo....m.......^....«..«.... . S 6 

Women in hay, with beer, .•••.••..••..O...H..M.... 10 

• ' ' ' n arrest, 15 • to •••••••••••••••••#««••••••••«• 1/ x ^ 

the rest of the year, •••-— .m..«..*— 8 

Thrashing wheat, per quarter, ...*. o 4 

■ barley. Is* lOJ. to •••m.....*m.m.....*«m. 2 

■ oats, ^..M... .«....M ••••• 14 

Ploughing, three horses, one acre a d^y. 

At Baldon : 

Reaping wheat, per acre, ••••.•.•..•••...•#• •..tM.....M 10 

• ' ■■■ Deans, •.•M.ffi.....«i«....M..M....f.....M..M....M.i». xt " ^ 
jniXowing Dari^ir, •...•.•M.......*......M......M.*f..**..9M«.. u x o 

■ pats, .......M...... M.M..-...M...* 16 

Labour by the week, winter, .m.**..*. 9' 

In hay mowing (no he^r)^ ••• .••.. 14 

Mowing grass, per acre, beer, m..........m..« S 

Carter (with beer)) per week, • .••• 10 6 

Dibbling Beans, per acre, ^ m... 4 6 

Women, h. - 8 

Ditto in harvest, \s. to 16 

All the women about Baldon reap in harvest, and 
their common earnings 3^. a-day. Too much cannot 
be said in commendation of this iudustry. A map and 
his wife will reap three-foiirthsof an acre in a day. It i^ 
generally baggM (" fagg" here) for cutting low : where 
fuel is scarce the family that reaps has the stubble^ 
This is bad, foi: it is in fact burning their dung- 
hills. 

At Bensington, hoeing turnips twice Gs. ; reaping 
wheat 9^.5 and 12y. have been given ; beans 5s. ; hoe- 
ing beans 5^. each time. By the day in winter Is. 6rf. 
but if thf men havt no piece-work, \0s. a-week. In 

harvest 
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harveit IQs. and board ; if no board 90r. ; women in 
hay 8(2. and beer. 

At Clifton : thrashing wheat, is* 9d. per qu^er ; 
barley, Is. 6d. ; oats, Is. 3d. ; beans, Is,; pease, 1^. 
Ad. Reaping wheat, 10s. per acre ; beans, 6^. ditto. 
Mowing barley, 2s. id. a-day, and beer ; grass, 2s. 6d* 
per acre, 1 quart of beer a-day. Labour in winter, 9#. 
arweek. Women Sd. ^-day ; in harrcist li« 2d^ Dib« 
bling beans, 4^. per acre ; hoeing turnips, 5s. i if ia 
harvest, 6^. per acre. Carter 10^. a* week and beeri 

At Mnngwell : a carter lis. a*week the year rounds 
Common labourers 10^. except in hart'est,. when IQ^. 
&I. and board. Reaping wheat 10s. per acre. Mow* 
ing and cocking barley^ 3s. 6d. Meadow, 2s. 6d. and 
beer. Thrashing wheat, 9^. 6d. per quarter ; barky, 
Isl 6d. ditto ; oats, Is. M. ditto. 

At Maple Durham : in winter. Is. Sd. and beer ; 
npring and hay, the same ; in harrest, lO^. a-week, 
and board* Reaping wheat, 9sk to 13s. an acre ; ikovt" 
ing^ cocking, and raking barley and oats, 3^. 6d. 
Thrashing barley, Is. 8d. per quarter; wheat, 3s. to 
Ss. 6d. and beer. 

At Golder : labour in winter, 10^. a«week ; in bay, 
12s. one quart of beer a-day ; mowing grass, 3s. per 
acie, statute measure; mowing barley, 3s. Reaping 
wheat, 10^. per acre ; beans, 7s. ; thrashing wheat, 
8s. ScT.per quarter; barley, l^. Sd.; beans, Is. Gd.; 
hoeing turnips, 5s. per acre ; dibUing beans, 5^. per 
acre; women, Tdf.aday; in hay, 8d. and beer; in 
harvest Is. nnd beer ; when raking after the waggom!, 
ice. dinner. 

Near Oxford : labour in winter, without beer, 12s. ; in 
tpring, I5s^ ; in hay, 2s. 6d. per acre, and beer, and din« 
ner when carting. Reaping wbeat^ 10^. per acrei 

bcans^ 



beaBs, 7s. ; mowing barley and oals, 2i. 6d. ptr acref ' 
vomen Li harvest, 1^. a day, and beer ; in hay^ lOd. 
Cafrter, Is. a-week more than labourer, with perqui* 
Mtes# Htivse^ one bushel of oats a-weck ; tbraahiog^: 
lykeat, 4^. 6d, per quarter ; barley, 2s. 6d. 

At Wood Eaton ^ in winter, 9s. per week, and ho^' 
beer; in spring, 10*. per week, and no beer; in hay,' 
iSs. per week, with beer. Mowing grass,. &.. 6rf. to 3s* 
per acre, one gallon of beer toan acre ; women, in bay/ 
Sd. a-dny, and beer ; in harvest^ 1*. and beec^ Reaping, 
wheat, ISs. an acre, sometimes more ; itiowing barley, 
9s. and ?*. 3d. with beer; dibbling bean^^' 3s. peP 
hnsbel; hoeing turnips, 7*. per acre; JheadmaaV 
wa^s, twelve guineas a year. Four horses pl(Hq[b' 
three roods a*day, sometimes more« 

At Wendlebury : thrashing wheat, Ss. Qi. add 4*- 
per quarter; thrashing barley, 1*. lOrf. and 2i; ditto; 
thrashing oats, Is. Sd. Labour in winter, 9s. and 
hvr ; in spring lO*. 6d, Reaping wheat, 8*^ with; 
Ixer ; inowiiig barley and oats, ^s. 6d. per acre, and 
no beer; mowing grass, 3*. and one bushel malt; head 
B^an, \\L to 16/. per year. Four horses plough fal- 
low; three other laml. Hoeing turnips, 7^. 6d. and 
orK* quart of ale a -day. 

At Bignal and Caversfield : labour in winter, per 
week, 9s,; in spring, \0s. ; in summer, 12s. ; in har- 
ves<5 1/. Reaping wheat, from 7^. 6d. to lOs. ; mow- 
iwg l>arley5 2.?. per acre ; grass, ^s. 6d. ditto ; oats, 
Is, 9d. per acre ; thrashing ^Nheat, os. 6d. and is. pt*r 
quavter; thrasliing barley, ^2s. 6d, ditto; thrashing 
oats, 1.9. Sd, ditto; liead nunn's wages, from twelve 
guineas to thirteen guineas. Dibbling beans, ^s. 6d. per 
bushel; hoeing tuinips, 8^. to 9^. per acre. Wonieiij 
6d, to Sc/. in winter; iu harvest, J^. (id. 

At 
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' 'At Hey ford : labour in winter, per week 9^. with 
smatl beer ; in haj, 13;. and no beer ; . mowing grass,, 
3f. pec acre; ray-grass, 2^. 6^/. per acre.. In harvest, 
one guinea a week, and beer; or, reaping by the acre, 
nrheat, 10;. ; mowing barley, 2;. GJ. ; mowing oats, 
2*. a-day, and beer. Women weeding, 7rf. ; in hay, 
8rf, a-day ; in harvest, ]«..and beer. Thrashing wheat, 
3«. 6c/. per quarter; barley, 2;. ; oats, 1;. ^d. ; hoeing 
turpips, 8^. per acre. 

At Barapton : thrashing wheat, 5rf. to 7rf. per 
bu&Iiel ; barley, Is. Qd, to \s. Sd^ per quarter; beans, 
1*. 6rf. ditto-; reaping wheat, 5;. to .10*. ; mowing 
barley, ls» 3d.; mowing beans, 1$.; mow all and 
carry loose. Day iVork in winter, 1*. 6d. ; in summer, 
1*. 8rf. and beer ; in harvest, 15*. per week, and beer. 
AtBurford: thrashing wheat, 5d. to 6d. per bushel; 
barley, 1*. 6rf. to 2s. per quarter ; oats, 1*. 2d. to 1*. 
6d. ;. reaping wheat, 8*. per acre, and beer; mowing 
spring corn, 1* . 6d. to 1*. Sd. ; seeds and sainfoin, I*. 
4rf. to 1*. 6rf..somc 2s. ; meadow, 2s. ; day work in 
winter, 8*. to 10*. a week, and no beer; 10*. per week 
lasts to harvest. Harvest, 15*. to 18*. a week, and beer* 
Women per day in hay, 8d,. to dd. ; head man's wages, 
twelve, to fourteen guineas. 

Near Banbury : labour in winter, 10.?, per week, 
and no beer; in spring, lis.; in harvest, 12s. and 
board; flowing grass, 2s. 6d. per acre, and beer^ 
women in hay, 9d. and beer ; in harvest, 1*. and beer. 
Reaping wheat, from J 0*. to 12*. per acre; mowing 
barley, 2s. per acre, and beer ; thrashing wheat, 4*. per 
quarter ; barley, S*. 4c?. ; oats, 1*. 8d. ; beans, Is. 6d. 
*^ The price of labour will always be regulated by de- 
mand : let long leases be given to tenants, and a com* 
mutation for tithe, and thedemawdfor labourers will 
oxFonD.J T/ keep 
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keep np the price's of Ubutir, so as to supesrede the 
necps-sitj of any interference of tlie legistatarej or Uw 
magistrates, fortbc; purpose of increasing the price.** 
— »7. Boys. 

General A-cerage of the preceding Minutes. 

Day labour in winter, £. 9 6 

■ ■ — ' — spring and bay, Oil 

— Larvesf, 19 

Women per diem in hay, 

■ ■ harvest, 1 2 

RfupUig wheal, ....» « Kl 

Mowing barley, _..„ 2 4. 

Thrashing wlieal per quarter, « 3% 

• barley, -. 1 10 

■ oats, _„...^.™— „-«-... 16 

Mowing grass, OSS 

Hoeing turnips, ..» (j 6 
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At Wormsley : mutton, 7id. ; beef, only cow's, 8d. ; 
veal, 8(/. ; butter, Is. to Is. 6d. 

At Baldoii and Oxford-, beef, 7|(/. ; mutton, 7rf.; 
bacon, Is. ; butter, Is. id. ; quartern loaf, 9d. ; coals, 
Is. 6rf. per cwt. ; Wedncsbury ditto out of beatii 
Is. Qd.; potalo*>s, lOrf. to I.e. the peck ; cheese, 9d.; 
billet wood, Is. 2d. per cwt- 

At Clifton: coals. Is. 3d. per cwt.; bread, Sjif- 
quartern loaf; beef, 7d. per lb.; mutton, 7d. ; bacoiij 
ild. ; butter, Is. 3rf. 

At 
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At Goldcr: bread, 9d, a quartern loaf ; beef, 7id. 
per lb ; mutton, 7(1. ; bacon, lid.; butter, Is, 3d, 

At Thame : coals, Qs, -2d, per cwt. ; bread, 9|rf, 
per quartern loaf; butter, 1^. 4rf. jper lb. ; bacon, b*. ; 
beef, Sd, ; mutton, T^d, and 8d. . 

At Hay ford: bread, 9d, per quartern loaf ; bacon, 
Is,, per lb. ; beef, 7id, ; mutton, 7d,; butter, 15d, ; 
hay, is. per cwt. ; coals, Is. Id, per cwt. ; before the 
navigable canal, about twenty years ago, the people 
were greatly distressed for firing, wood being scarce ; 
they were obliged teburn straw, &c. or any thing they 
could procure ; but now as well supplied with coals 
as any village in Oxfordshire. 

At Banbury: bread, 9d, per quartern loaf ; butter, 
1^. 3d, per lb. ; beefj Sd, ; mutton, 7d, ; coals, Is, 
Sd, per cwt. ; wood. Is, per cwt. Common cottage, 
3L a year, and taxes. 

At Bicester and Wendlcbury : beef, T^rf. per lb. ; 
mutton, 7d, ; pork, 84^- ; butter, ls,-2d.. lu 1789, 
it was 7d. and 8d, in winter and summer ; now, Is, 
Sid, in winter, and Is, l^d, in summer. Coals, Is. 3d, 
pet cwt. allow them to the poor, in winter, at ls» 
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CHAP. XV. 
POLrnCAL ECONOMY. 



I REMEMBER Ihe roads of Oxfordsliin- forty 
years ago, when they were in n coiidilion formidable 
tn the bones of all who tnivcllcd on wheels. The Iwo 
great turnpikes wTiich crossed the county by Witney 
and Chipping Norton, by Henley and AVycombc, 
■were repaired in some places with stones as large >ui 
they could be brought from the qnarry ; and wlieu 
troko], left so rough as to be calculated for disIcK:a> 
tion rather than exercise. At that iwrind tbe cros« 
roads were impaBsable but with real danger. A noUt 
change has taken place, but generally by toilipikeiti 
whicli cross the county in every direction, so that nrha 
you are at onetovn, you have a turnpike road to tmty 
other town. This holds good with Oxford, W4iOd* 
stock, Witney, Burford, Chipping Norton, Banbni^ 
Bicester, Thame, Abingdon, Wallingford, Heniq^^ 
Reading, &c. &c. and in every direction, and IfacM 
lines necessarily intersect tbe county in almost efe^ 
direction. The parish roads are greatly im^ored) 
but are slill capable of much more. The turn* 
pikes are Tcry good, and where gravel is to bebadj 
excellent. 
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SECT. IT. — CANALS. 



The Birmingham canal is of immense importance to 
Oxfordshire, immediately connecting Lqadon, through 
Oxford, with Birmingham, Manchester, and Liver- 
pool, and with the Wednesbury collieries. 



SECT. III.— MANUFACTURES. 

WiTkET — ^Formerly noted for the weaving manu- 
factory, now very much declined. Instead of up- 
wards of 400 hands employed about five years ago, 
there are now (1807) about 150. Their earnings are 
from 10^. to 12^. per week : 12s> the utmost — average 
about 11^. Women earn from 6rf. to 8rf. per day ; 
average 7rf. Boys from twelve to fifteen years old, 
2s. 6d. to 3s. per week. Children employed in abun- 
dance, from six to ten years old : earnings, from 1^. 
to Is. 6d. per week. Men women, and children^ 
about 1000. 

The manufacture at Witney declined for so many 
years, that there was very little expectation of its ever 
reviving. When I was there 39 years ago, there were 

* 

above 500 weavers in the place, but it sunk gradually 
to about half that number, and even lower; and very 
great distress was found in the place ; and it was threat- 
ened'witb the utter loss of every means of giving bread 
to its numerous poor : but very fortunately for its in- 
habitants, the spinning jennies were introduced, with 
other machinery, especially the spring looms, by which 
one man does the work of two. As much wool (skin, 

y 3 not 
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nol fleece wciol) is wrought here as Orte was 40 
ago, ntiicli wus tLeD t-dlimalcd at 7009 packs, end 
tradL' is incroising: ; niadiiiicry at pnwiit rams 4000/. 
a>'ear, and tlic place, I vian axMircil, xa iloiirUbing. 
Bat ia rfsjwcA lo tliu stale of llus worlina: liaiuls, tlw 
fnctlal miist lie Trvt-tsi'd : fut the ioriitcr stale of lite 
Tiianufnctiire liuvini* iMinii.tl up a groat puputiition, tit^ 
effect ol'fliu iiilrutliictioi] uf machiiiprj' gavft »i(U stich 
n popiiLiliun Ilic jiawi-r orkui^Lug duwit wugi's in socti 
a manner as to di-ptivi- llic pitor of anj- sluin; In", or tit 
least Icaviiij^ tltem n very ginaH one i>i, llrnt pros|)erifj 
whicli lias pcrvadwl tUd ^i[lgllom, and «<► greatly raised 
thcg<;neral wngcs (iClalioiir. In 17fiS I foiiiitl tliatlOy, 
to 12j. iL wi!ck wt-re the rarnitifrs of llic Wi-ai-vnt ; «nd 
llicy arc now biil i'h., «i(b thcpinpl'ymLTil uf It-^ii thnn 
half tlif tmnilKT thill ucrc lict'C in (lie Currncr period: 
women and children earn hh above-nienlinnecl. 

In such a slate of (liiii^s, (lie niastcTK and (lie fiibrtc 
may floiirLsh, but it ciihtioI be cdiid'nded (hut (ho 
labouring hands do the sajiie. ^'uc.h a plenty of hands 
as keep down the price of labour, must, Tcilli any de- 
gree of manageinent, make a fabric flourish as well us 
il can flourish, rchitive lo various other circumstance, 
such as the want of vicinity lo coals, which benefit iu 
the north has been so long attracting so many of (hs 
manufactures of the kingdom. 

1 heard of certain regulations at the Hall, long ngo 
established, for keeping np the credit of the fabric, 
from wliich other phices being exempt, have rivalled 
and injured Witney ; but such circumstances demand 
a inucli more minute examination than would be 
proper to detail in an agricultural work. The fact of 
the present poor-rates, which are lis. in the pound, 
rack rent, is a strong confirmation of the preceding 

parti* 
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particolars ; and by the way:, shews how very perni« 
cious manufactures majf become to the landed interest. 
From the Rectory being worth 2000/. per annum, 
Witney may be supposed to be an agricultural as well 
as a manufacturing parish ; and the land is thus bur- 
dened, by a fabric, which for a long period declined, 
and revives not to the ease of the farmers. 

But do not the rise of rents make amends ? ^y no 
means. In 1768 the general enclosed rent was 20^. 
and open fields 7s. to \\s. Enclosures have more 
than doubled : field land has not doubled. Yet in 40 
years the merely agricultural parts of the county have 
in many parts quadrupled, and in all much more than 
doubled. In the former period blankets were made to 
3/. a pair ; they are now made up to 5/. a pair. Pro- 
visions in 1768 ; mutton, 4rf. to '4|d. per lb. ; beef, 
4rf. to 5d. per lb. ; veal, 3\d. per lb. ; bacon, 8d. per 
lb. ; butter, 6c?. to Id. — At present (1807), mutton. Id. 
per lb. i beef, 6\d. io Id. per lb. ; veal, l\d. per lb. ; 
bacon, lOrf. per lb. ; butter, 10c?. to \s. Id, per lb. 

This rise deserves attention, and should silence 
much of the vague assertions heard in common con« 
versation, of the enormous rise of provisions: the 
contrary has been the case here : the rise of some is 
great ; but when we look back through this long pe« 
riod of accumulating national wealth and prosperity, 
and compare this rise with a multitude of other cir- 
cumstances, it will cease to surprise, and appear, as 
in truth it is, moderate. 
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Ilacon, tlie lowest of llicsc, is llie article that most 
concerns iiiu poor. 

Butfpr, 7G 

The town of Tlnniie avins to labour under a very 
(lci»rcssiiig poverty ; tiwy appear to liavc no means of 
industry. A very few hiuoiiij; tlifm make a little lace, 
but lliere is nolliing flonriEliing in the fabric; and the 
price of coiila is grenlly ngain'^t the comforts of the 
poor. They arc 2s. 2d. per cfff. 

WoonsTOCK., — About (he Iw^innlng of lliclast cen- 
tnry, Ibc ninnufacture of polished steel >ias introduced 
iiere by a Mr. Medcalfe, »hicli at one period was very 
flourishing, and employed a considerable number of 
hiinds; but from the cheapness with wliich articles of 
(he same description, namely scissors, watch-chains, 
uiid it variety of trinkets, can be proJuced at Bir- 
mingham and SlipfTu'hl by means of machinery, a ma- 
iiufncluTc, however elegant, tliat is wholly completed 
by hand, was not liJiely tn stadd a competition, and 
conseqnciillv it duis nitt now employ above ten or 
twelve persons, who probably may earn from a guinea 
to a guinea and a Iialf each per week. 

The Woodstock polished steel is wholly made of the 

old nails of horses' sliofs, formed into small bars, and 

applied 
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applied according to the various purposes required. 
Its lustre is extreme, and it possesses the prd'fcerty of 
. being repolislied at a trifling expcnce to its original 
brilliancy, tliough covered \vith rust, an advantage it 
maintains over the articles which are generally substi- 
tuted in its room. A chain made here, and weighing 
only two ounces, sold for 170/. A box irt whicli the 
freedom of the borough was presented to Lord Vis- 
eoun^t Gliefden, cost 30 guineas ; and a garter star for 
His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, cost 50 guineas. 
It is the number and the fineness of the studs, each of 
which is screwed in, that enhances the value and the 
cxpeuce of the Woodstock polishejd steel articles. A 
pair of scissors will sell, according to the workman- 
ship, from 5^. to three guineas : other articles in pro« 
portion ; yet it is by no means a profitable business to 
the manufacturer. 

About fifty years ago, the manufacture of leathci' 
into breeches and gloves began to be established here; 
and has gradually risen to a degree of reputation un- 
rivalled, and to an extent which furnishes employ- 
ment to the poor for many mile* round. The making 
of breeches, indeed, frOm the disuse of leather in that 
article of dress, except among military men, has 
dwindled away to little ; but in the same proportion 
the manufacture of gloves has been rising. Betweea 
60 io 70 men are now employed as grounders of leather 
and cutters of gloves, who can earn from a guinea, to 
305. weekly ; and no fewer than 1400 or 1500 women 
and girls are engaged in making of gloves, whose 
wages, according to their diligence, will tun from 85.' 
to ISs. per week. 

Ttc leather grounders have a peculiar art, in dressing 
the skiii in such a manner as to give it at once fineness 

of 
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of grain and tenacity of gubstanoe. The seweiB too 
productii very durable work, and the neatness of tli« 
fabric is universally admired. Woodstock gloves like- 
"wise possess this advantage : they may be washed save* 
ral times, and look well and feel comfortable to the 
hands till they are quite worn out. A pair of doe*skii^ 
gloves, which will cost about 5s. will last a g^itleman 
who rides daily, nearly twelve months ; hence they aj^e 
not only more elegant, but cheaper than the gloves 
generally made in other places. 

The principal manu&cturers are Mr. Cross, Mr. 
Dewsnap, sen. and jun., Mrs. Money, and Mr. Eld- 
lidge. The trade is extremely flourishing, and no 
fiMver than from 360 to 4:00 dozen of gloves are now 
raanufaotured weekly, though ten years ago tbey did 
not exceed SO or 30 dozen in the same space of tincie. 

" The employment of the female poor, on the s<Hitb« 
^rd side of the connty, is lace-making ; but in the 
middle and northward side, the more general employ- 
ment is spinning*." 



SECT. IV. THE POOR. 

In the parish of Kerapsford thirteen acres were as- 
signed for the use of the poor, under the management of 
the parisli officers. It was assigned in portions accord- 
ing to families, to do what they would with it — not lett 
to them, to 3,void the difficulty of turning out in case 
of necessity : they have uniformly applied it to pota- 
toes. Tlie parish hired the land, and paid for it, and 

* Original Report. 

took 
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took the rent (Che same) of the poor. The poor ksMra 
found it of great benefit, and. would not rc^inqukh jt 
viit any accouat. But it is not made a means of lower* 
tug rates but in a very trifling degree. 

Oxford GnoL — Blankets and shagB were made in it, 
I inquired for annual accounts, wliich were distributed 
some years ap^o ; but the answer was — there nre jfw 
prisoners^ and therefore the accounts dropped* Go^ 
as the maiiagement was, the change is happy, mad 
peri)aps due to the war. — See Howurd oh PriiOHS^ 
p. 170. 

^* it hfis l3ecn recommended* to lay to the cottagses 
t>f labourers a small portion of land, in such pla^^es as 
might be converted into pasture ; and though I must 
for the present produce the two following instances of 
the effect of such a proceeding from two neighbouring 
counties, yet the instances appear to me to be io0 
much in point, to be here omitted. It is almost need- 
less to say, the authenticity of them is unquestionafcde. 

'' The comiponable land belonging to a pariish in 
Worcestershire, which is situated very near to Tewkes- 
bury in Gloucestershire, was enclosed/ about 22 years 
ago ; and there was an allotment containing 25 acres, 
cet out for the use of such of the poor as rented less 
than 10/. a year, to be stocked in common. At that 
time there were about sixteen people on ihe parish 
books, some of whom had families. Previous to the 
enclosure, there were some few cottages that had land 
lett with them, to the amount of 6/. or 7/. a year each. 
. ■ ■■ . - ■■ I* ■ I I ■ w 

* What foHows deserves the most serious attention, and the nkesc 
and fuUest mveitigation; at least upon making mew enclosures. — Rtv, J* 

HwwletU 

The 
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The occupiers of these cotta^, "with land annexed to 
them, were remarkable for bringing up their families 
in a more neat and decent manner than those* nvhose 
cottages vfQxe without land ; and it was this circum* 
stance which induced the lord of the manor (to whom 
almost the whole of the parish belonged) to lay a plot 
of land, from five to twelve acres (besides the commoii 
before-mentioned), io other of the cottages, and to add 
a small building, sufficient to contain a horse or a cow, 
and likewise to allow grafting stocks io raise orchards. 
In some instances, small sums of money were lent to 
these cottagers, for the purchase of a cow, a mare, 'or 
a pig. 

** The following good cffccU have been the conse* 
quence of this proceeding. It has not in one instance^ 
foiled of giving an industrious turn, even to some who 
were before idle and profligate. Their attention in 
nursing up the young trees, has been so much beyond 
what a farmer, intnit upon i^r^^J^t**** (»l)joc<s, can or will 
bestow, that the valiio of the onliards is increased to 
40>s\ j)er acre, in land >vhieh was of less thai) half the 
value in its former state. Am\ liie poor's-rates" have, 
from this cause, fallen to AiL in the pound, or less, 
tluvre being only two (and those very old) people on 
the books at this time, whilst the adjoining parishes 
are assessed from 2.v. ()r/. to f).?. in tlu* ))ound. I'hese 
are lalwurers, and good ones; their little concerns are 
mann*i:e(l by their wives and cliiUiren, with their own 
assistance att( r their (lav's work, 'i'iu ir stock consists 
of a cow, a yearling; Iieiter, or a v.\:\vc to brtHnl (from 
whieh a coll at, half a year old \\ill iVlch from 31, io 
5/.), a sow, and 30 or 40 i^rese. Tins, therefore, has 
been the means of brin^ini;* a snjiply of poultry and 
fruit to the market, of iiicrcabiiig population, and 

niakin;^ 
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ihaking the land produce double the rent a farmer can 
i^ord to give. 

^^ The other parish to which I alluded, is situated 
vithiii six miles of Leicester, and belongs to a noble- 
man whose family have for many years lett small quan- 
tities of land, varying from four to twenty acres, with 
the cottages, after the rate of about one*fifth less than 
the same sort is lett for to the farmers. These cottagers 
keep from one to three or four milch cows to m^ke 
butter, from five to twenty lambs (being chiefly twins 
purchased and brought up by liand), one or more 
pigs, and raise from one to three or four young beasts 
yearly. 

" The consequence is, that about 20 families live 
comfortable as labourers, whilst the management of 
their stock employs their families, and theniselves at, 
their leisure time, which might otherwise be spent in 
an alehouse. The poor's-rates are only from 6d. to Srf. 
in the pound, which may be considered as a saving to 
the parish of 60/. or 80/. a year. It is true, that^he 
landlord sustains a loss in the first iqstance, of about 
30/. a year in rent, on account of these lands being, 
lett cheaper than the farms ; but it is doubly restored, 
by enabling the farmers to pay a greater rent for their 
farms, on account of the poor's-rates being so easy*.'* 

*^ The justice, good sense, and philanthropy of the 
preceding, surely does infinite honour to the author, as 
well as to those who have set so excellent an example. 
Day labourers in this, and many counties, are worse 
off than any part of the community besides ; their wages 
being much less in proportion ; so that, barely gaining 
a subsistence, and utterly unable to lay by, whilst in 
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Itrnhfc mKl sfriflgtl), they cnn bavc in sickiK-w, or «M 
age, no otlx-r ri^snurcv tU^ri tliu pijur's-ritica ; vrliicb 
feqfientl.Vt hy ssbjccfine; them to tyraany, and up- 
prnvi**^ imnlt, stWcs the conscious pride of Iwncst/, 
ami ciwtnpts every good principle. Ami it may loo 
frt'qnoMtly be observed, lliut tlic shamctess effi'ODlery of 
an idle and tlissoluttt ttibji-ct will ejrtort relief from 
pniititi officers, whitst tliv pitlipnl stiffi-'ring of the bHp- 
fcsH, but Trot object of ctiarily remaius iinnotit^ed." — 
(AmtotMtion). 

Land to Cottagtrx, — " I am of opinion, thai if tcttiiig 
•mall portions of laml willi coUages was more generally 
kt Use, it tvoutd opentfc as a great incentive to in* 
rfostry, and would be n mrane of attacJiin^ many tJiou- 
wttnAi io the pTt-dt-nt ((ov^ririnefit, wlio would no« 
CSgprly embrace any opjjortnnity th:it woiiU laid to 
Hkt overturning it; ns nothing, in my opinion, eon* 
Iribolre mor? to (ho support of a g;oTernmpnt, than 
placing as Iarji;e a body of llic people as possible in n 
■itaation (haf tliey may have sometliing to loose if a 
cfetnge should (nkc p!ac<>. Now, tlicro Ijeing a grcattT 
BDmber of thiit (letter i pt ion of pc-ople tti Kiigland, tliaii 
in any otlier nali(m in Kiirope, the government is of 
coarse the moit s(al>lr, and has less to fear from those 
fascinating notions of liberty and equality which now 
Ml much prevail in a neighlxiuring conntry." — 
Richard Wills. 

The Poor. — " The siluation and circn instances of 
the lower class of the commnnify, is a subject that me* 
^it9 an investigation as mnch as any that has comt 
under our consideration. It mnst be obvious to every 
one the least acquainted with thit class of people, that 

Ihey 
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tfaey are gradually, degenerating in those qualities which 
are necessary for the attainment of their own happiness 
and -the constituting of useful members in society. 
Now if this be admitted, and I am fearful it cannot be 
denied, I will ask what must be the consequence if it 
is not immediately attended to, and proper measures 
taken to remedy a disease of so serious a nature ? I ara 
of opinion, that this depravity originated in theinade*r 
quacy of wages to the support of themselves knd fsnaw 
lies, which compel many, contrary to their natural 
inclination, to have recourse to dishonest mbans for the 
attainment of that which could not otherwise be had ; 
and as little offences generally lead men on to the com<* 
mission of greater, the mind at length becomes har<- 
dened, and instead of instilling principles of lieligioa 
and morality in their children, they familiarize theic 
tender minds to the same immoral and dishonest prac« 
tices they themselves have lived in the habit of. 

" It is much to be wished, as our author observes, 
that that laudable spirit which existed thirty years ago, 
could be again revived, when the poor would exert 
themselves to the utmost before they would apply to the 
parish for relief: whereas they are now not ashamed to 
apply upon every trifling occasion, and sometimes undec 
feigned pretences. This very culpable conduct in the 
poor people, I am sorry to say, originated chiefly ia 
past ill treatment, as it is a fact which cannot be de« 
nied, that for many years past, poor men wlio had 
large families, have performed their labour with no 
better a subsistence than scarcely sufficient bread and 
water; the whole fiimily of course must submit to the 
same humiliating fare. Such distress, I conceive, will 
be thought sufficient to pervert a natural good dispo« 
sition. And to this and other trying occasions, may 

be 
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lfeBttribvtedlh.it propensity to pilfering, to contrael 
TCff 1^ dAti 'willi an iiilciitiun of never payitig, lu I 
ing of Mer/ iint^iir ad vuiitii!;e of llieir cmployrrft, ( 
ai Aortj ta almcut every oilier kind of iitjuslict; i 
Jifditer or less degree; all of wbicli ihcy Diinlt tlicil 
lispftrtym kofijcifiit excuse for. 
, ' ** It'vitt' now be proper to conncler by what meao^^ 
• KfomwtiMi in this 'class of people c-^n be eShcted^li? 
add this I think should beinn with a couMtlt-mljIe ndN^^ 
vtDCb of inges. If the proprielori of bud IluI <AT^. 
fifed their tBtiants to hafe paid their bliutircrs Ut^J^. 
]6dl'or 18if»' per day, io proportion to Ilie >tht n( 1^ 
ftiaUtn^'iniitead of tacking the reals uji to a'^~ 
vbieb cftn STJircely be boroe, it would bav«« 
■^on then iminwtal honour. But as-tbis itas-. nfattl 
iOMt Om itbeexpectifd that the tenants, alrc-idy ovcr«^ 
bsrdfDcd with a variety of increased expcncis, csclii*,'^ 
tlfeofA-irast additiumtrrent, will do any Ihuig toward;;4f( 
■neOectnal relu^rof the distresses of llie pnor ? - V* 

'* If an advance of wages was to tJike pluce equal to 
wliat I have above staled, it would very materially ', 
alleviate the distresses of many families wlio are bow 
under the necessity of procuring a considerable part of 
their household necessaries by theft and plunder : the 
laws for petty offences might then be more strictly 
enforced, and the furmer rclensed from those depie- 
dalions which are so frcqucnily committed upon hii 
hedges, tttrnips, corn at harvest, and many otlwr 
things in the farming business liable to be plundered ; 
instead of which, he is now under the necessity of 
til ruing his back when he sees liinmelf l>eiiig robbed, 
ralhcr than apprelicnd the oliiiidcr and have him 
lirotiglit to justice, where he knows that little or no 
redress is to b« had ; whereas, if the poor people wcr« 
placed 
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placed itk a situation that a peconiary fine (as a punish- 
ment) might be levied upon them, it would deter them 
from committing such crimes. But no w, if you take 
a person to justice, who has committed any of the 
above offences, the magistrate, from his known poverty, 
will order a small fine to be paid ; the pauper will tell 
him he has nothing to pay it : here the matter ends, and 
instead of a punishment, he is encouraged to persist in the 
same nefarious practices, and to a still greater degree. 

*' Work-houses upon a liberal plan, I conceive to 
be of much advantage to parishes, and conducive to 
the real happiness of the poor ; but it must not be of 
such a nature as is usually established in country vil- 
lages, where the object is merely the diminution of 
expenses, without regarding the comforts of those for 
whose benefit such institutions were originally intended^ 
Work*houses were meant as an asylum for-the poor 
and aged^ and a place of confinement for the idle and 
profligate ; bat being badly conducted, many who are 
entitled to the benefit of such an institution, will rather 
live upon a starving pittance allowed them out, than 
put theraseWes under a savage-minded master within ; 
and many that it would be proper to confine, are 
allowed a weekly payment out, in order to save the 
trouble they would occabion within. 

" I scarcely know any thing which contributes more 
to the advancing the poor's-rates than a number of idle 
dissolute girls, who form connexions with men as bad 
as themselves, the consequence of which, is frequent 
.instances of bastardy. This increasing evil should be 
particularly attended to, and I think might in a great 
measure be remedied, by placing such girls as have 
-lost their &ther, or any otliers who might appear to 
be destitute of a proper instructor, in a work-house, 

OXFORD.] z wherQ 
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where they.sliould be brought up in a way that woidd 
render tbem fit for service, and when they shall attaia 
the age of fourteen br fifteen, should be taken out by 
the farmers, or others who have generally occasion for 
mich girls in the summer: they would by that racant 
get themselves qualified for better situations, and in« 
^ead of entailing upon themselves disgrace aod ia* 
famy, would become useful members in society. 

" I am surprised the Author has no where mentioned 
what nuisances so many dogs are, kept by poor people 
that can scarcely keep themselves, and what injury th« 
farmer many times sustains from them*." 

^' It certainly is an object to every landlord, and it 
ought to be to every tenant, to make the situation of 
the poor industrious man as comfortable as possible } 
for we must know, that without his labour our farmi 
would be of little value. But though every cottage 
ought to have land enough adjoining to it to raise 
vegetables, and in general has, I doubt whether it 
would be practicable to allow sufficient to krep a cow. 
Property is much divided in this part of the county, 
9nd many cottages beloni:^ to ^x^rsons who have not 
more land than what thf* house stands upon, with the 
garden ; and I fear (hat it would not answer to any cot- 
tager to rent an acre or two of land of a farmer. I 
likewise fear, tliat if the quanlity of land here recora- 
meiided were abided to each colta<:!:c, the labourer 
would have great dlfBculiy to find the money to buy a 
cow ; and if he should have the <r«'^od fortune to doit 
for once^ wc know tliat it any r.^^cident should happen 
to llils cow, that he must bcconie a petitioner to raise 
nion(^V f^r a second. J ine:in not, however, to urffe 
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imy thing against the interest of the poor man, but 
wish merely to submit to your consideration tlie pro- 
priety, or indeed the policy, particularly at the pre- 
sent time, of puMisliing an idea that may tend to make 
the industrious poor man discontented, and in conse- 
quence unhappy in his situation, 'which, in many in- 
stances cannot be relieved, and I believe ive all find 
that the greatest happiness we enjoy is contentment/' 
^^Marquii of Blandford^ 
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CHAP. XVL 



OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT. 



GRUB and Red-worm. — Around Baldon they 
•re but little subject to grubs or red worms in their corn 
crops, which Sir C. Willoughby attributes to the 
shallow ploughing ; the best farmers having a notion 
that deep ploughing encourages them, and from the 
constant foldiiig of corn lands wfiich keeps the land 
tight. 

. In grubbing the furze land of Hampton Poyle, upon 
the enclosure, Mr. Blake avoided sowing wheat, as he 
knew how apt the grub is to be in such land ; and 
sowed oats. 

Charlock. — " The arable lands near to the bottoms 
of the Chiltern hills, constantly produce a considerable 
quantity of charlock, but in some years more than 
others; which depends, probably, on the depth of soil 
turned up, or the rain that falls at seed time. No other 
means are used to destroy this weed, than to mow off 
the tops with a scythe, at such times as it shoots higher 
than the com, which is not always the case; arici even 
this process is often neglected, under an idea that the 
ground is so full of the seeds, that if the whole was 
pulled up one year, there would notwithstanding be as 
much the next. Having two fields of barley, and one 
of oats, in which the stems of charlock were nearly as 
Humerous as the stems of the corp, I was desirous to 

5B 3 ^^7 
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(ry the efiVct of weeding ; and for this purpose, I p 
cured a number of hands (women arid cliildren) just 
bcfiire the time of harvest, and 8ct llicm to work, leav- 
ing a part of tlie otit-field untouched, in order lo see 
vbat would he the difference. The weather being hot, 
and the churlock bnlng spread open, and turned, in 
the manner of making hay, it soon became dry, and 
li:id a sweet smell ; and when given to horses and cows, 
I have sevCTal limes observed both refnse very good j 
meadow liny, and prefer fi-ediiig On this charlock. 1 J 
1 cannot ascertain the exact saving of hay by thife | 
mcnns; but I believe it was not le^ than half the ex--] 
pense of pulling up the charlock. Whether less will | 
(X>mc np on tlm pari pulled than qn that omitted, tbf] 
mains to be examined*." 
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THE situation of Oxford, in nearly the centre of 
the kingdom, and the station of a great and flourishing 
University, points it out as a place peculiarly proper 
for any amelioration in the plan of academical studied 
and pursuits. 

Theology and classical literature have long flou* 
rished at Oxford ; and in modern times mathematics 
have not been neglected. Xet these and all the sciences 
taught at our Universities expand their influence iii 
every direction; but that Agriculture should be utterly 
neglected, and that Oxford and Cambridge should be 
the only two Universities in the enlightened part of 
£urope without Professors for teaching this most useful 
of all the Arts, is a circumstance that must excite 
some degree of surprise. The deficiency was felt by 
the late Professor of Botany in this seminary, who left 
ft fund to be hereafter eventually applied in establish- 
ing such a Professorship. 

But mere lectures are insufficient to command thie 
attention, and give a turn to the pursuits of young 
men. The University abounds with those who are 
destined to be^onsidcrable landed proprietors, and if 
the proper means were used, it would not be difficult 
to engage them in enquiries which would form not 
only a most beneficial pursuit, but a rational, harm- 
less, and entertaining amusement. The effi^ct might 
be durable, and must be advantageous to the best in- 
terests of the empire. 

The Ratcliff Library is endowed with 100?. a year 
salary to the Librariai^^ and 150/. a year for buying 

z 4 books; 
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hooks; and as none of these have been bought fof 
many years, lliere is au accumiiliited fund of abont 
6000/. in tile Inistccs' hands. M'hoever has received 
informatiun relative (o. that Library, knows that the 
collection 19 a very imperfecl one; and every person 
sees (hat the cases are not haH" filled. The vestibule 
of the building contaius a Inrjre space ami area, whtcfib 
is not applied to any use. The tnislces are further ii 
the posscitsion of a large estate, applicable, as It should 
seem, to any public use connected with, or by con- 
struction connected with, the objects of liiis Library, 
as may fairly be conjectured from the applicutiorfi 
which have been made of the produce : they bavfl 
built and endowed the Observatory at an expense, it is^ 
said, of 30,000/. ; and they have built an lufinnary. 

To these points we may further add, the cDdowment 
■with 200/, a year, of a Professorship of Agricultnrs 
»nd Rural Economy, to take place as soon as a certau) 
botanical publicaliou Is finished ; in which some pro- 
gress has been made. 

If {hese circumstances be combined, thf^ ofief in 
-outline which might be filled upvrith one df Ibe^omt 
useful and important establishments that. Vas ever 
within the power of Oxford to profit by. / 

To buy books for making the Ratdiff a geaaol 
Library, would at Oxford be perfectly nugatory ; she 
' possesses in the Bodleian, one of the very first -cl^ss in 
(he world, and various others ; but she poseewes mmt' 
appropriated to Natnral History, to Botany, Chemis-- 
try, Mineralogy, Agriculture, or liural Mechanics. 
■\A'hal 1 would propose (and lam supported by the 
respectable opinion of a most able Professor there), 
is to confine this Library entirely to these subjects: tha 
funds in hand, and annual, would purchase a capital 
icoUcction of boolis in all these branches. This would 
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exonerate tlic Bodleian from any similar purchases, 
and leave their funds to Classics and Divinity. The 
vestibule should be a repository of Agricultural Im- 
plements ; and a magnificent one it would make. The 
Professor of Agriculture, whenever appointed, would 
make a sorry figure without some such establishment; 
and the benefits flowing from the young men having such 
<l means of knowledge in agricultural mechanics, with a 
Library ricli in the most useful branches of Natural His- 
tory, would have such an opportunity of acquiring those 
branches of knowlctlge most nearly connected with th^ 
cultivation and improvement of their future estates, as 
no place in Europe could rival. Classics and Divinity, , 
with the other studies pursued at Oxford, are amply 
provided with all that can store and enlighten the 
mind : but tvhen we inquire for the provisions madu 
for those sciences immediately connected with the pros- 
perity of the Agriculture of the kingdom, here is a 
dead blank : but with such an opportunity to fill it 
l^rith the animated means of future improvement, as 
may never occur again. 

I could discover but one objection to such a plan: 
Sir Roger Newdigate by his will left 2000/. for the 
purpose of removing the Pomfret statues, &c. to the 
RatclifF Library : all tliat are worth exhibiting might 
be placed in the apertures of the circumference, and 
be no impediment to the plan proposed : this is not the 
fear: but it is to be apprehended that if the execution 
of the plan of decoration was begun, similar object* 
would, by a natural extension in the hands of artists, 
gradually fill all the space, and absorb all the money. 
Utility would fly before tlie schemes of elegance; and 
the plans of Agriculture fade away amidst the visions 
pf Virtu. 

I shall conclude with the words of my predecessor ; 
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*' it is to ihe bononr of this age and country, t* 
liBvcniftrit; ntttnbcrt*'ss()iECOvcricsaiid capital improve- 
mcuU ill tbe ratitiu)!; arts of cornmcrce, of civil izution, 
vma pi-Jice^ If Agrit;ii!!ar<; tiait »ut bilhcrto been cuUi- 
VjOmI wUh vqaal snccBs,^, v/a may hope, Ibat under 
tin.' protcctliHi ofa Gwvcrniaont, wliich, Oinid llie cares 
of a Vftxt eiiipitv, and tim 6oUcitiidi;ur war, roasults 
tlie (loincflic »nd perwaticiit wtrlfaix: of the kin^ony 
under the siiporiiitcndnniw nf ilie lloitnl iiistitutod for 
tile cxpraiii purposi' of Internal Inprovomcnt ; and 
uailcr (lie iiiiKpioeA of a Sovereign, who iu this depart* 
nient, UK ill oliit'rs, does not disdain to eet an example 
tit his suhj'^cts; tinder this propitious asserchUi^ of 
circu tn^tftnces, we may reasonably hope that AiriJcuU 
t«re will aoon be one of the first arts in point of per* 
frctitm, as it Is llie foremost in point of utility aad in* 

rtance*." 



The Ih8 may be considered ratber as a poetical Am 
a strict appellation, for that part of tbe river Thunet 
vhich rAns iiear Oxford; In tbe old HSS. — GranU 
from the Crown — tbe river here spoken of nodet tfaft 
title of isig, is positively called the Thame, and I 
hare in my possession a very old Grant from the 
Crown, of the Manor of Sutton to the iamoas Roger 
Mortimer, giving him a right of fisbery in tfae river 
frfaamefli and drscribing its boundaries by the name* 
which they bave yet retained in the parish of Stanton 
Harcourt. — Dr. Siblhorpe. 

• Orijinal Report. 
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PtATES TO THIS WORK/ 

WITH VAinOVS kxPLiVKATlONS ANU MEASttBES it 

' ' ' , 

tHE DRAUGHTSMAN* 



Plate i. thfe Map. 

Pbteeli.UL Wood-Eaton-Housc. Sde p. 18. 

Plate IV. BishoppfDuirham'a Cottages. See p^ 24. 

Plates V. Vt. Th^ Skim-plough-. See J). 79» 

Plate Vlf . . Wiltshire Plough, used in Obcfordshirfe. Made 

by Mr.. PvUeq, at Lineham, near Wooton-Bassett^ 

WUtshire. . Se^ p. 79. 

I saw this plough near HighWdrth, on a very high hiUj 
vrhere the earth Was very fleet, over rocks which fre- 
quently .fereik the plough-shares. There were diderent 
kinds of ploughs at \^ork in the "same field j but the 
j^oikgkman and the fanner both spoke of this plough a9 
tint best adapted to plough over the rocks. M c^ draws 
the plough. 
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Plate VIII. The same. 
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Plate IX. Glamorganshire Plough, used in Oxfordshire. 
V T, five wood wedges of different sizes, by which they 
regulate the coulter and the share. 
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Plate X. The same. 

Fig. 2, the share ; Fig. 5, the coulter. 
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Hate XIV. The same. 
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Plate XV. Hiliter*s Double Plough, used in Oxfordshire. 

The draught of this plough is very low. See the line 

li L, which draws by a chain from a> at the hinder part 

of the plough. 'This plough is Mr. Hillier's own inven- 

tion and improvement. 
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Plate XIX. The same. 

I^ai%s of Mr. Enie^rson^s' Coofpkte Cultivator. Fig. 1» 
i ^p l^ fey e fft s tirti beamy and its irons fixed proper for fixii^ 
Ae sbariis in ; W W, places to fix the wbeds, as coni«^ 
ihetdy usedy x^kh the sev^n shared. The first drav^ing^ 
rfie#s it coBt^fete, as at worit; j and Fig. 7> in this drav- , 
ing explains how to set thd shares exact* It may at plea*. 
ffdxt be varied in the numbdr of shsures : sometimes txn use 
if with thf^ef or five, as see Fig. 5. When the large share- 
is used^ if y6n wish to make ridges, put the large share 
Fig. 4; iti at R, ih Fig. 1, and take two of the fore shaTea 
CMPtt) and remove the other two sharies' to NN, and as 
;j^ flMy clearly see in Fig. 5. how to^ set them, with the 
^l^t^ ^h^e feHovfing them. But observe, this- share is 
never used in Fig. 7, which is the way that Mr. Emerson 
generaMy^ uses it with six horses (put double) ; and whea 
the great share is used, remove the whiiel^'to W h W h. 
Fi^. 6\ represents a section of the shares as they should be 
^ set^. to ; work on Mr. Emerson's principle, not on a plane 
bdird^'as'has beeil the genieral mode of setting tools tO; 
w6rk,' as irseen bjr theFigiire I have shewn: each share 
is set on a difierent plane line, besides having each an in- 
clioatiDn tt>.pomt dbwn wards. See the liiie E ee, the earthy 
p, the point of the fore-share, on the jline 2, Which ir 
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iwtt iucltcf decpj I4r, the point of the second or followi" 
hlg share on the line tj which is two deeper, making it 
four inches deep, and thus much of this Figure represents 
the section of setting the shares as most used. But when 
the great share is added, its point e, is to be set on the 
line 5, which makes it five inches deep. 

N. B. The wheels to be put as high as the ground lintf' 
E in Fig. 6, but may be altered by the notches in Fig. S, 
»nd Fig. 3. See also the same in the first drawing, and' 
observe, the higher the wheels are fixed the deeper the?' 
shares will plough the ground. 

Twice ploughing with this machine prepares the field 
fit for drilling, for which it appears particularly adapted, 
as it makes the ground much finer than the common 
modes of ploughing ; besides, in seed-time its expedition 
may be very useful, as at once it ploughs seven times as 
much as the common plough of nine inches. 

The use of the handle T, (in the first drawing) is t» ■ 
turn 74 W, the fore wheels, when wanted to return the '^ 
madune j thus M the handle T, out of the iron fork f, - 
and the fore-wheels will turn to the right or to the left ai 
nay be wanted, and when at work, the handle T, resting- . 
in the fork f, keeps the machine straight forward, and tft 
icmore it to another field, let the wheels down bf- 
notches, to keep the shares op. , 
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Plate XS Mr. Emerson's t)rilL 

Fig. 1, the fore, or turn Wheelsy are the same sort as 
his Complete Cultivator ; their use also to return the msH 
chine, as represented in this with the handU T, lifted \x^ 
out of the little iron fork f ; but to work straight forward^ 
let the handle T, rest in tht foi'k f, and the notches are 
tb regulate the height of the fore-wheels ; according to 
which i^egulation the shares will be deeper or otherwise 
into the ground ; the shares also are made to point down- 
■Wards, on the pHncipIe of the Cultivator. 

Fig. 2, the end vie^r of the box and share precisely 
shewn. 

Fig. 3, the end view of the large beam, shewing where 
to fix the spindle* 

Fig. 4, a little wheel, used only when it is wanted tb 

/» a 2 remove 





^H Sl» EXH.IVATte» OP VLJTEI. 1 


^^1 Tcxpove the drill t? another Kelt] : to ke^ the shares and ^ 


^H sc^d-iyhcels up from tlie grounj, one is to be fixed ?t 


^M each handle, see R, aad ai the same time k-t the fore- 


^M wheels down, and ihe shares and secd-wheeU not 


^H touch the ground. Fig. 1, represents it as used in the 


^H fiuid (Mr. Eiperson showed me some of his £dc!s of wheat, 


^M drHlcd with this nvichlne) ; I never saw better drilling ; it | 


^H was very re^ular^ and looked beautiful, both as 3 specimen 1 


^1 of hU Drill, and also of his Complete Cultivator. ' J 
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the seed boxes, shewing the eight regulators. 

Fig. 2, the large beam, where the seed casting wheel) 
work under the boxes. 

Fig. 3, N7, the spindle; tW, the large- seed wheel* | 
£ £, the se^d.ca^tiiig wheels;; ^*,the see4. 

Fig.4, 
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9ctl^ half the width, of the drill; thus the drill and colti- 
vator corre^ponJ j the drill sows 6* inches, and the cult^ 
vator plouglis 63 iacoes at once. 

Fig. 2, explains bow to set the hoes. 
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Plate XXIII. The Woodstock Waggon. 
Plate XXIV. The same. 
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Plate XXV. Ox-^tallf. 

■ ■ 

Fig. 1, a ground plan of Mr. Ruck's ox-stalls. 
100 feet to tie up two pxen at a stall \ it holds 20 oxen. 

* • ■ ■ 

There is a door or window opposite each pair of beasts^ 
M, the manger \ P, the pump ; F C D, twelve open stalls 
for twelve beasts loose; £F, 100 9, is a paved passage 
npie feet wide, for convenience of attending on the cattle; 
G> the gate to the ox-stalls. 

Fig. 2, a specimen of the manger ; 4 x, the water* 
troughs ; - W t, the channel for conveying water to aU the 
troughs ; i 20, the chain y k 20, the leather strap to 
buckle upon the neck of the ox j N K, the neck-rail | i. e. 
the distance between the manger and the neck*rail, and 
according to this plan, the oxen are prevented from gorin? 
each other with their horns. ' - 

Fig. 3, a small cart which will carrj from 3 to 4,cV^ 
of hay, with which a boy may fodder the cattle, running 
the cart along th^ passage. 

Fig. 5, the wall for the ox-hoi^se, three fe<t high stone^ 
and then abated to a nine-inch bri^k wall. 3 y^ i& siy 

V * 

inchfs of firee ^tone. 
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Plate SXVL Mr. Emerson's Draining Plough. | 


It is drawn by six horses put double 


, as the t^hipple, 1 


trees shew : put the hooks h, on at e, ir 


Fig. 1, by t,hiql> 1 


the shortness of "the dri^ught is seen. 


The Ifict, of the 9 


coulter is half an 


nch thick. 


" 1 



N. B. The principle on which this is set to work is th? 
same as all Mr. EtnersOD's machines, which is the reasoo 
they work so effectually ; see the inclination of the share 
c p, & & in the drawing. 
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d48» 4 
3 24, 8 
hl^ 1 

Fig. 1, zN the .ifcwm ^i^K^s tj^? rsgitf$it;of.; ^is, tli4 
(Qfi^ tp lift tU<5!3^biif 1 VR wh?ft yw . 4q wt ws^nt in ti^ tfni 

the^Medaiit, ; . . . > . ., i 

Fig. 2, the seed wheel and the seed casting cylinder; 

n hf the notches ; e e, the seed. 

Fig. S, front view of the hopper, shewing part of the 

seed-casting notches; o x, the mouth where the seed {Masses; 

o K, part of the regulating tongue. 

Fig. 4, a section of the seed-casting notches. 
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Plate XXVIII. W 


r. Fane's Racks. 




No. 1. Is eight 


feet six inches long, 


one side two feet 
high, 



MS 



TXPLIKATIOR or 



Ugb, the other mo feet three mchcs, excltiuye of the 
fecit which are two or three inches. 

No* 2. The end view. 

No. 3, The top, the middle part of which folds hacfc 
on the Tick. There is a betid on the lower side of the 
top, which serves as a gutter to prevent the rain-water hii- 
ing from the rack on (he sheep's back. 

No. 4. The bottom, nhich opens the other way, and 
leans against the top, for a man to walk in to cany it. 
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